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Departmental Committee on the Irish Pi g Breeding- 
Industry. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


FIRST PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY, 16th NOVEMBER, 1914. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Cork. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 


PRESENT : 

(Chairman). i 


Mr. Patrick C'i.une. 

Mi-. J. WinuNGTOX, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 


Mr. CHARLES HAINES, Sunnyside, Mallow- 

Stated that for the past two years he had fattened 
as many as 200 pigs. The price for pork in 1912 and 
1913 was satisfactory, and he made a profit. In 1914 
the price of pork dropped, and he had partially given 
up feeding. The fluctuations in the price of pork dis- 
couraged people from keeping pigs; he himself had 
received prices ranging from 40/- to 70/-. At the 
present price of feeding stuffs the current rate of 55/- 
per ewt. (dead weight) would not give any profit. As 
regards marketing, he considered the present system 
unsatisfactory. The general belief wa s that a com- 
bination existed among buyers to arrange prices, and 
this was strengthened by the fact that the latter 
settled the hour at which they will begin to buy m the 
market. With cattle and other stock it was different, 
and competition was better. As regards feeding, he 
grew- his ow-n foodstuffs and gavo barley, a little 
ground wheat, and potatoes, all previously steeped in 
boiling water. The price of 40/- per cwt. he quoted 
w-as for over-weight pigs to be shipped across Channel. 
In 1912, when prices for pork were high— he got up 
to 70/-^ in that year — he made a profit per pig of 
about 15/- each. In the past year he kept an account 
of the cost of the feeding stuffs but not of the weights 
of meal used. The pigs he fed he bought in as stores 
at from 3 to 4 months old, and they cost from 25/- 
up to 45/- each. Lattex-ly he had started to breed for 
himself. He was not aware that experiments showed 
that 5 cwts. meal made one cwt. of pork. His belief 
was that pig rearing would not pay at 55/- per cwt. 
for pork. It would need 60/- per cwt. to return a 
px-ofit. Men w-ho fed on a large scale, say, 100 pigs 
and upwards and bought large quantities of food at a 
time, would make more profit. Most of the cottagers 
in his district had given up keeping pigs because they 
did not pay, and this was due to the high price of 
meal and the fluctuations in tho price of pork. In 
comparison with every other class of farm produce 
the fluctuations in the value of pork w-as greatest. It 
was not the buying-in price of bonhams (at present 
28/- each in his district), which prevented labourers 
from keeping pigs. 


Mr. C. DUGGAN, Douglas Hall, Cork. 

Stated that he usually had a dozen sows and kept 
the progeny until finished. Ho also bought stores as 
required. He generally had fifty fattening all the 


Mr. C. Duggan — continued. 

time. His system was, briefly, to rear all that he 
could, and if any more were required, to buy as 
cheaply as he could. 

He considered that there should be an alternative 
outlet to the merchants. To secure this and also more 
competition, as well as to give confidence to feeders, 
he suggested the establishment of an export trade 
similar to that of Holland. Feeders had now one 
market only and prices fluctuated seriously. He had 
seen them go from 65/- to 55/ - in a few days. This 
was not an encouragement to farmers. At the same 
time it would be noted that pork could not be placed 
on the market as bacon for some weeks, and that 10/- 
was a large variation. In Smithfield the variation 
would be 2/- to 4/-. He thought Smithfield prices 
were likely to be maintained owing to the probability 
of the Germans taking over the Dutch supplies. This 
should leave a further opening for Irish pork. The 
fluctuations were perhaps due to Continental supplies 
on the English markets. He did not consider that a 
dead meat trade would intensify the difficulty in 
this respect, as owing to the time required to cure 
bacon it should not affect the dead meat for some 
weeks. 

The dead meat business could be developed better 
if there was an abattoir in Cork. It would suit people 
to dispose of portion of tbeir supplies which the mer- 
chants could not take; there is always a market in 
England for the small weight pigs, and the medium 
ones could go to the eurers. Labourers have now no 
outlet unless they sell all their pigs together finished. 

He did not think there was more profit in feeding a 
pig to 6 stone than to 12, but they could be sold at a 
profit if they were kept going all the time. The 
smaller pigs could be sold as stores aud the thrivers 
kept on to finish. The Department could build the 
abattoir aud leave it to the Corporation or County 
Council to work. It could be used for all classes of 
stock. The project had already been considered. He 
understood the estimate was £8,000 for a building to 
deal with 200 cattle, 1,000 sheep, and 1,000 pigs 
weekly. The Danes already had this trade, and what- 
ever tended to increase the number of pigs in the 
country should be to the advantage of the eurers, as 
they would have a greater supply to draw from. Pork 
could be placed on the London market from Cork in 
fourteen hours. The existing trade was insignificant, 
and the rate as a consequence prohibitive, viz., 63/- 
per ton. Small pigs were at present selling at 8d. lb. 
in London; the price from local butchers in Cork 
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Mr. C. Duggan — continued. 

would probably be (id. Heavier pigs arc now shipped 
.alive, but the ten hours detention told against this 
trade by increasing the amount of the charges. 

He did not think the eu rots could do more than 
they were doing, but it would give feeders more con- 
fidence if another outlet were available. When the 
merchant wanted supplies he would buy them, but 
there appeared to be an understanding, he would not go 
further, that a certain price would not be exceeded. 
At the same time he thought the prices given were fair 
and reasonable in view of foreign competition. 

The classification of pigs was too rigid. A cut 
amounting to 10/- might be made for 1 lb. overweight. 
When the bacon was finished he could not sec any 
great difference ill the price. There was also a cut if 
the pig was fat within the zones or was unfinished. 
The breeder was not in a position to discriminate so 
closely between the weights as was the merchant. He 
knew that grading was necessary, but there were too 
many grades, and the system was against the seller. 

He would suggest subsidising the labourer to the 
extent of a couple of pounds if he kept a sow and 
tilled his garden to supply pig' feeding. The scheme 
could be worked through the County Committees, and 
the Department ‘might supply the funds. The expen- 
diture would not be very large. He had himself got 
£100 out of a sow in one year, and this would be a big 
consideration to a labourer. He knew men who would 
he glad to avail of the scheme. The milk question 
might be a difficulty but it should Ire possible to get 
over it. Separated milk might be strengthened up. 
There was plenty to be got at 2d. a gallon, and in the 
country at Id. and £d. It would, however, simplify 
matters if milk could be done without. It was neces- 
sary for a short time only, as meal and potatoes 
could be fed at an early age. A few people only might 
be selected at the beginning of the scheme; and he 
believed that later on tire subsidy would not be neces- 
sary as the profits would become evident and the sows 
would continue to be kept. 

It is a drawback to the lt.D.C. cottages that a pig- 
house is not supplied; it was not an expensive item. 
It was essential that the cottager should have a pig 
to make manure for the garden. 

The price of bought-in feeding stuffs as wcU as the 
first cost of stores influenced the labourer in keeping 
pigs also. Indian meal is the staple food, and lately 
the quality of this had been very iuforior. The price 
of pork was, of course, also a factor. 

Young pigs are usually disposed of at 3 to 4 months 
old, the present price being 28/- to 88/-. If the land 
were tilled and wheat and oats grown a number of 
igs could be turned out on an acre. Provided the 
ouses were suitably fitted up very little attention 
was required with sows, much (ess Ilian v as usually 
thought. 

Under existing conditions he thought labourers were 
inclined to give up pigs; and it would he desirable to 
interest them in the breeding. If fewer pigs were 
kept it was owing to the high cost of feeding and of 
bonhams. For the latter reason he suggested that a 
certain number of the labourers should keep sows. 

He did not believe that poultry was as profitable, as 
pig keeping. It was a slow way of making money. 

The sanitary regulations had affected the number of 
pigs kept in towns, but many are still kept there. He 
recognised, of course, that in the interest of the public 
health it was absolutely necessary to enforce these 
regulations. 


Mr. A. H. SUNNER, Messrs. Lunliam Bros., Bacon 
Curers, Cork. 

Stated that he preferred to deal in generalities, 
being at one side only of the trade, i.e., the market- 
ing side. Not having had any practical experience of 
pig raising lie did not wish to speak oh that point. 

He considered that the high price of feeding stuffs 
had a lot to do with the shrinkage in the pig numbers. 
Generally speaking, the sooner all interested in 
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Mr. .1. H. Sunner — continued. 

the industry were imbued with the idea that it is 
staple and one of the few staple industries left to the 
country, and that all must do wliat they can to keep 
it going and to secure, markets, the better. Maize 
ranged from 14s. fid. in January, 1911, up to 19s. Od. 
in December per sack of 280 lbs. In January, 
1912, it commenced at a high price, though one of the 
witnesses stated that in that year, 1912, he made 
more money out of pigs. The Committee had the 
average price pork made that year. In 1913 maize 
kept practically at the one figure and pigs maintained 
a regular high price, yet it is stated that more money 
was lost. 

A shortage in pigs may be accounted for by the 
high price of feeding stuffs. The point he wanted to 
get out was that it was a live industry that could bo 
made a better one. The curers cannot help them- 
selves ns regards the markets because they were com- 
peting with other countries. They had no more con- 
trol over prices than the farmer who sells the pigs. 
Killings in Denmark are 5(>,000 a week; this is dumped 
on the same markets as the Irish. It is a fine article, 
aud the British people appreciate it. If a lot of it 
comes on the market, aud a lot of Dutch with it, the 
market breaks. Nevertheless the merchants must 
keep going. They find the best rule to be not to jump 
in and out but to keep steadily going aud put a good 
against a bad market. 

In contradistinction to Denmark the farmer in Ire- 
land has so many strings to his bow that he is some- 
times induced, when prices for cattle arc liigh, to turn 
from pig feeding to cattle, thereby upsetting the price, 
and vice versa. The Dnue has not the same outlet 
for marketing beef, and the Dutchmen do not raise 
beef to the same extent as is done in Ireland. Those 
ure dairying countries, and pig-feeding is the sole, 
means of marketing the bye-products. This is not 
necessarily tho case here, and naturally accounts in a 
groat measure for the fluctuation in supplies. 

The price of feeding staffs and pork alone did not 
affect it. The price of meal is somewhat high just 
now; and a farmer who is not satisfied with pigs may 
bo tempted to go in for cattle entirely Probably 'a 
little more tillage would improve matters. People in 
this country are too dependent on the supply of maize. 
It is a food that is readily assimilated and gives a 
speedier return than potatoes, hut ho did not say it 
was more profitable. 'The name which Irish pigs aud 
bacon had gained was due to the potato-fed animal, 
and he considered that the potato-fed pig sold better 
than the Indian meal fed one. 

He did not know whether a smaller quantity of 
potatoes is being grown, but if there were more pota- 
toes he thought there would be more food. He did 
not understand that side of the business. His view 
generally was that there was not so much grown in 
1911, 1912, and 1913 as had probably been grown this 
year. 

Mr. Goudon pointed out that there liad been very 
little variation. The figures were in rouud numbers : 

1909 579,000 acres. 

1910 592,000 

1911 591,000 

1912 595,000 

1913 ... ... 582,000 

Mr. Sunncr, continuing, said that pig feeding is 
largely carried oil in tho rural districts, but there is a 
serious falling off in the towns. It was (he thrifty 
members of the labouring classes who kept pigs in the 
cities. Whilst he. had no objection to the sauitary 
laws, they cut off those, people and the municipal body 
did not make any provision for allowing them adequate 
facilities for carrying on the industry. Ten years ago 
• the aggregate number of pigs in the city of Cork would 
be about 800 per week; now there were practically no 
pigs in Cork market, and that meant a big reduction 
in the supplies. 

He would not say that the class of pork was quite 
as good, but a large percentage was very fine; 20 or 25 
per cent, might be second rate. 
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Mr. A. H. 8 tinner — continued. 

The shrinkage was due entirely to the sanitary regu- 
lations. He agreed that it was necessary in the in- 
terests of the general public that these should be en- 
forced. The only exception he took was the way in 
which this was done. 

These laws were put into operation some years ago, 
and would perhaps not bear on the shrinkage in 1918 
to any great extent. The supply, however, was not 
stopped all at once. 

Mr. Gordon. — The Depai-tment's annual returns 
show that the number of pigs in the county of Cork 
were roughly : 

1905 127,000 

1906 ... ... 136,000 

1907 ... ... 154,000 

1903 168,000 

1909 ... ... 136,000 

1910 129,000 

1911 ... ... 162,000 

1912 159,000 

1913 135,000 

1914 161,000 

The number has, therefore, gone up since 1905. He 
wished to know whether the increased number kept 
in the rural districts had not counteracted the number 
cut off in the cities. 

Mr. Sunner . — This investigation is to ascertain why 
and how the number can be increased. If the rural 
districts had improved it bore out what he said. It 
would be advantageous if they had that increase plus 
what the city formerly supplied. Cork used to market 
from 800 to 1,200 pigs per week — there was a weekly 
market. That multiplied by 52 would give a large 
number. The number now is 12 and 15, up to 30. 
The former supply would run two packing houses and 
give employment to about 200 people. These pigs 
were all fed in the city; they came in as slips. He 
thought the reduction in the number synchronised 
with the enactment of the sanitation laws — probably 
ten years ago. He agreed that the number in the 
rural districts of Cork is increasing, and in the West, 
especially, he thought the industry is quite up to 
normal. 

He considered that the quality of the pigs the curers 
were getting was excellent. The South of Ireland 
merchants had put out boars long before the Depart- 
ment ; and the breed favoured was the Large York, 
for the reason that it produced a more typical side of 
bacon. They had nothing to say to the Ulster type, 
which was a fine class of animal, but it did not suit 
their trade. It is essentially a shorter and deeper pig, 
thrifty and well fleshed, and suitable for the Northern 
roll bacon trade. The southern curers make up long 
sides — designated Wiltshire cut. They wanted a long 
narrow pig, standing low. The pig they had evolved 
was the Large York and it gave a side of bacon more 
nearly suitable than any other breed they knew. 
Those who use the Wiltshire cut will not buy the 
Ulster from the southern curer except at a smaller 
price. When turned into roll, however, the White 
Ulster commands top price because it suits the dis- 
trict it goes to. The Southern curers had one or two 
sample lots of the Ulster breed and got into trouble 
with them. 

It is the feeling of the curers in the south that the 
Ulster pig is unsuitable for their trade, and that it 
would be a mistake for the County Committee to give 
premiums for this breed. 

Until the south has a trade similar to the north of 
Ireland they did not want this pig. They could, of 
course, cure anything they had a market for, but 
they were not likely to have a market for the Ulster 
pig. The southern curers had specific cuts and the 
northern men had .theirs — and for each there were 
specific markets. 

In the south, therefore, the same price cannot be 
given for the Ulster as for the Large York, and the 
feeder could not get the same return, and would not 
be encouraged to keep them. 


Mr. A. H. Sunner — continued. 

The curers tried the Berkshire some years ago, but 
there was a great objection to it. The bacon and 
heads had an objectionable appearance that made the 
public give a lesser price, and in other respects it was- 
not equal to the York. He believed that the black 
was a thrifty animal, but not from the curers point of 
view; it fattens on poor stuffs but makes sloppy bacon.. 
The quality is not so good. 

The Large Black had been kept in the south and on 
the east coast of England, but the Wiltshire people' 
had turned it down in favour of the Large White- 
York. They are finding out what the southern curers 
discovered years ago. The percentage of coarser 
meat, such as the shoulder and head, is more in the- 
Black than in the York in proportion. When com- 
ing to the retail price it is roughly 4d. for the head,, 
7d. or 74d. for the shoulder, and 100/- for the middle- 
and ham. If there is a greater proportion of 100/- 
meat, then naturally the pig giving the most prime 
cuts is preferable. There was some years ago a num- 
ber of the black pigs but the bacon curers gave a 
smaller price, and represented to the Department that 
they were unsuitable for the southern trade. As a re- 
sult, he understood that the County Committees ceased 
to give premiums to that breed of boars, and he 
thought it was a wise decision. 

There is absolutely no truth in the suggestion that 
the bacon curers combine to arrange the maximum 
prices for certain markets on certain days. The bacon 
curers work and fight independently so far as his 
experience of the trade was concerned. He had heard 
it mentioned that this was believed. by the public or 
that the public had a suspicion of it, but there was 
no ground or data for such a belief. 

The bulk of the Irish jstuff is not sold f.o.b., it is 
not an out and out sale. It is consigned to the Lou- 
don market. The merchant knew as much about the 
price when cortsigning it as the Committee did. They 
had to fight the best they could to make the price, 
which was regulated by the Continental price. If the 
Continental stuff is scarce the Irish stuff commands a 
good price and merchants try to get their supplies to 
meet that. F.o.b. sales form but a small proportion 
of the output of bacon. When the market breaks the 
curer is caught. It takes roughly a fortnight to con- 
vert bacon from the dead to the cured state, probably 
three weeks. A high price may have been paid for 
the pork and the market drops. The merchant is not 
a philanthropist and he must drop his price accord- 
ingly. 

It could not happen in a week that the price ranged 
from 65/- to 55/-. It might happen from the begin- 
ning to the end of a month. That would be due to- 
the markets on the other side. Supposing Friday’s 
market in London went up from 2/- to 3/-, Monday’s 
price for pigs was advanced accordingly. They go up 
and down that way. Although the curers do not get 
credit for it, they often keep up the first cost when 
it may be detrimental to them. They know that the 
fluctuations cause trouble, and the price is often kept 
up because it would be against feeders to bring it 
down. As a general rule the price obtained by the 
curers" for bacon had a direct influence on the price- 
paid for the pig. The price of pork rises and falls with 
the price received for the bacon which, of course, fluc- 
tuates. Business men as a rule find it a wise policy 
not to go by any one month or any one set of weeks, 
but to work it all over the year and put the bad 
market against the good and hope to come out right 
at the end of the year. The merchants here cannot 
make markets; they live by this industry and must 
keep going. If the rearer of pigs adopted the same- 
policy he would find ’t to pay in the long run. 

He recognised that unfortunately these fluctuations 
had given the agricultural community an idea that 
they have not been as fairly dealt with as they should 
be, but it would not be possible to have a uniform 
price. If a guarantee was given that the Danes would 
be kept in order then the Irish merchants would give 
any price. 

There is another factor. He did not think that ton 
years ago there was a side of bacon produced in Hol- 
land competing against Irish producers in the Eng- 
lish markets. . At present every one of the men 
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Mr. A. H. Sunner- — continued. 


Mr. A. Ii. Sunner — continued. 


handling fresh pork in Holland is going into the bacon 
■curing. One firm is sending 3 to 4 thousand bales to 
London weekly. Instead of the Dutch being so pre- 
possessed with the fresh pork trade they are getting 
out of it and on to the singed bacon trade, to the 
detriment of the Irish curers. 


As regards an abattoir, some 25 years ago his firm 
approached the municipal body in Cork and told them 
that in return for the concession of dressing all the 
pork, beef, and mutton supposed to be dressed around 
the liberties of and in Cork his firm would build the 
concern themselves. His firm had plans submitted 
for a costs of .£25,000, including cold storage. The 
project was considered because at that time there 
were serious complaints about the nuisance, created 
by the slaughter houses in the city. The tanning trade 
has now practically died out in Cork. In his time 
there were at least half-a-dozen soap factories, and 
these also arc gone. If an abattoir were there, no 
matter who had it, all the bye-products woidd be 
worked up and it would be a decided advantage to the 
labour market of Cork and the live stock industry 
generally. 

His recollection did not carry him hack to any- 
thing so drastic as 10/- being deducted from the price 
of a pig on account of overweight, but there certainly 
is a cutting. A grade must be established. Any pig 
from 1.1.3. down runs into a suitable side of bacon. 
Over that means a heavy cut on the London market. 
This cut could not be regarded as a serious drawback 
to the feeder. That class of pig is pointed out to the 
seller and he is given every opportunity to dispose of 
it otherwise. At present the price for pigs over 
1.3.1 is 11/- per 20 lb. That is comparable with the 
price of sizeable bacon. Feeders of such pigs have a 
dual outlet. If not satisfied with the curers’ price 
they can give them to the shipper. 

The bacon curers supplied hoars from three centres, 
Waterford, Limerick, and Cork. When the Depart- 
ment took it up the Limerick centre was shut down, 
and Waterford lias not been worked to the same ex- 
tent, but Cork still goes on. The boars are bought 
and given out to approved parties and changed every 
year. That scheme operates in Cork and Kerry and 
runs into Tipperary. The Department are doing the 
work more fully than ever his association did, and 
with marked success. 


With regard to the decrease in 1913, he agreed that 
the average price for pork in 1911 was— August 51/- 
September, 52/-, October, 49/-, November, 45/-, 
December, 43/-, and January, 1912, 46/-. Roughly 
£8 a ton was being paid for meal, and pork sold at 
43/- to 46/-. That left no profit unless the fanners 
could add a proportion of foods grown by themselves. 

Pig breeding and feeding should be worked as a 
continuous industry, and should not be abandoned 
when there were temporary losses. It is naturally un- 
satisfactory to a man who is keeping a. few pigs to 
2 nd . “ at “ ie J’ are not paying, and the consequence is 
that he gets out of them. When the market improves 
he is not then in a position to reap any benefit. 


He was inclined to agree that the correspondauo 
between the high meal and potatoes was the prineipa 
cause of the succeeding dearth of pigs. It happen* 
all over the world. Stocks of pigs in Germany, Hoi 
land and America were greatly depleted that year 
Denmark, where the industry was worked on” thi 
principle he suggested, was 'least affected. The- 
are more gritty in their methods there, and the' 
weathered the storm, but they have not the sam' 
alternatives as other countries had. They are not i 
beef raising country and are bound to look upon pig 
as their staple industry. This country is different 
the policy here may not be wise, but it is natural 
He agreed that the duty of the Department should bi 
to act os adviser to the community and to look for 
ward. If an increased quantity of home products wai 
available those fluctuations might not be so frequent 

One firm on the London market rises or falls tin 
market as they find it. The prices given are official 
The same obtains with regard to Danish and Dutcl 


bacon. Then there is the loose market, i.c., for 
brands without any established reputation. There is 
a great difference in the official quotation and the 
prices for loose bacon. If the figures quoted averaged 
the two they would be correct, but if taken from the 
official quotations would be no guide. If first quality 
is taken as the official price and second quality to 
represent the loose, that would be about it. 

Pigs from an ordinary tillage country are preferred. 
Some regard might be had to a particular district. 
In districts where grains are largely used good pork 
would not bo looked for at certain months of the 
year, and the price is not as good for that district. 

Carriage back to Cork is allowed for, but all pigs 
on one day are the same price no matter where they 
are bought. The price is issued for the day and chat 
covers everything. The main supplies are got from 
the fairs. 

The pigs are selected on the loft. A soft bad p;g 
is culled at ouce and again when the bacon goes out. 


Mr. T. O'SULLIVAN, Crookstown, Co. Cork, ap- 
pointed by the Cork County Committee of Agri- 
culture. 


Stated that his experience related principally to 
W est Cork. He considered that the comparative price 
of pork and feeding stuffs were mainly responsible for 
the number of pigs kept. 

Feeders were dissatisfied with the cuts for over- 
weight. He had been cut 0/- per cwt. in a lot of six 
under 14 lbs. of standard weight. It is, of course, 
recognised that the merchants have to give the weights 
their customers require, but the cut is too much for 
the slight difference. Two shillings should be suffi- 
cient for within 7 lb. 

It was considered that pigs could be more ouonomic- 
®~y J'aised to a higher weight, and that the -overweight 
ii i, b ? bl ' 0U S bt up 1.8.14. It was preferred to 
sell all the bonhams from one litter at the same mar- 
ket' even though there should be variations amongst 


The serious fluctuations in prices, which were occa- 
sionally 5/- to 10/- in a fortnight, did not help the 
industry. 


“tores are. fed principally on Indian meal and' pollard, 
supplemented by separated milk. Potatoes are grown 
to a small extent only and are little used for fafcteu- 
ing. A little cabbage is given, and the pigs are 
allowed to run out on the grass for a while. Meal was 
mainly relied upon for fattening. To make pigs pay, 
oil/- was required for the pork when meal was 20/- a 
sack. ' 


was usually bouglit 

for the fowl. The two are kept separately. The 

labourers were going in more for poultry than pig 
feeding; they were better satisfied with the returns! 
especially at present. The, have not the facilities for 
hot! pigs and poultry. The former, lion-over, would 
probably not drop pigs. 

Bonhams were dear in 1910, 1912, and 1913. This 

VSTfErr*** Of „ from , 12 t0 14 weeka could be 
got for 30/-, but even though the price is reasonable 
labourers are not tempted to go in for pigs; they com- 
plain more of the price of feeding stuffs than anything 

“* ^operative creameries in his district, 
sjstem 18 .5° S lv f b fck the separated milk, as 
r n inl! t , P r POrtl Tau 0f the buttermilk. It went 
rl t0 f' 8 and the 'oaring of a certain number 
of pigs. Labourers or outsiders could not get this 
milk except at a prohibitive price. Even in Summer 

more ^The S,™ wi 6Very su W lier could do with 
Tsow Th 1 b had consequently no milk to keep 
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Mr. D. TWOMEY, Live Stock Inspector to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

He had for some years acted as inspector in the 
southern counties; he had inspected the pigs marked 
for premiums, and also had to do with purchasing 
and locating them in the Congested Districts of Cork 
and Kerry. 

Since the investigations of this Committee have 
special reference to the causes which led to the de- 
crease in the numbers of pigs raised in Ireland in 
1913 as compared with previous years, the consequent 
scarcity of bacon and falling off in trade generally, he 
proposed to deal with that particular point at the 
outset. The following table showed the numbers of 
pigs iu Ireland by decades from 1851 to 1881 and each 
year from 1881 to 1914 inclusive, with the average 
price of pork in each year since 1881. 


Year. 

Total No. 
of Pigs. 

Average 
Price of 
of Pork 
per ewt. 

1851 

1,084,857 

s. d. 

1861 

1,102,042 

— 

1871 

1,621,423 



1881 

1,025,830 

52 3 

1882 

1,450,128 

51 0 

1883 

1,348,364 

49 1 

1884 

1,30S,550 

45 11 

18S5 

1,269,092 

44 6 

1886 

1,263,142 

43 1 

18S7 

1,408,456 

40 5£ 

1S88 

1,397,825 

42 5* 

1889 

1,580,670 

43 10 

1 890 

1,570,366 

40 1 

1891 

1,367,712 

39 54 

1892 

1,113,472 

48 2 

1893 

1,152,417 

51 0 

1894 

1.389,342 

41 11 

1895 

1,33S,404 

38 11 

1896 

1,404,586 

36 0 

1897 

1,327,450 

42 0 

1S98 

1,293,212 

41 84 

1899 

1,303,310 


1900 

1,2GS,512 

44 9£ 

1901 

1,219,135 

46 114 

1902 

1,327,610 

49 2J 

1903 

1,383,516 

45 10 

1904 

1,315,120 

41 104 

1905 

1,164,316 

49 54 

1906 

1,244,193 

50 114 

1907 

1,317,068 

50 1 

1908 

1,217,640 

48 0 

1909 

1.149,179 


1910 

1,200,005 

00 3 

1911 

1,415,119 

1,323,057 

51 0 

1912 

55 1 

1913 

1,060,360 

63 7* 

1914 

1,305,638 

60 Sf 


*Tlie average price in 1913 is the highest reached 
since these statistics were first compiled in 1881. The 
average prices in the four provinces in that year were : 
Leinster, 62s. 6d. ; Munster, 63s. 9d. ; Ulster, 68s. 3d.; 
Connacht, fils. 9d. 

t Average for the six months ended J une, 1914. 

From this it will be seen that periods of high pro- 
duction and low prices almost invariably alternated 
with periods of low production and better prices. In 
other words, good prices induce farmers to take up 
bacon raising more extensively; then with the in- 
creased output prices fall and farmers are obliged to 
reduce their stock of pigs. Taking the period of five, 
years from 1887 to 1891 inclusive, it will be noted 
that the numbers are fairly consistent and high, the 
average being 1,425,005; also that during this time 
the price of bacon was comparatively low, the average 
being 41s. Od. per ewt. Then came a reduction in 
numbers for two years, 1892-3 — average 1,132,944, and 


Mr. D. Twomey — continued. 

prices improved considerably, the mean for the two 
years being 48s. 7d. per ewt. Following that, from 
1894 to 1904, inclusive, is a time of high and steady 
production, average 1,326,415, with lower prices, aver- 
age 42s. lOd. per ewt. In 1905, when the pig popula- 
tion numbered only 1,164,316, prices improved to 
49s. Od. per ewt., the lowest average for the succeed- 
ing two years with the exception of 1908. 

The point he wished to make was that whenever far- 
mers increased their numbers above normal, prices 
are low. This induced fanners to sell off, with the 
result that prices went up again. 

Coming to the last decade and what more imme- 
diately concerned the. Committee, it would be noted 
that both numbers and prices are fairly steady from 
1906 to 1910 inclusive. In 1911 and 1912 there was a 
considerable increase, and in 1918 a marked decliue, 
the numbers being 809,278 below average for preced- 
ing two years. The question then arises, to what 
causes may be attributed this sudden and sharp de- 
crease. In meeting farmers, bacon curers, dealers, 
and other persons interested in the bacon trade, one 
heard a great variety of opinions expressed, and the 
following were some of the views frequently put for- 
ward by representative persons. These were supposed 
causes, lie did not put them forward as his own 
opinion : — 

1. Farmers had been reluctant to feed pigs owing 
to the scarcity of labour and farm hands refusing 
to do this work. 

2. Sows producing small or inferior litters owing 
to inbreeding. 

3. Sows aborting. 

4. General tendency on the part of farmers to 
alter their system of farming in lavour of store 
cattle raising. 

Whilst one or other of these causes may have an 
influence on the numbers of pigs produced he was in- 
clined to think that this would occur to a limited ex- 
tent only, but since great importance had been at- 
tached to some of the points, he purposed dealing with 
each separately. 

1. Owing to the drain of emigration and the attrac- 
tions of town or city life there certainly is an in- 
creasing difficulty iu procuring good farm bauds, male 
or female, but that is most noticeable in districts 
where the rate of wages is low, employment inter- 
mittent or uncertain and where there is no real and 
substantial inducement to the young people to take 
up farm work as an avocation" From his own ex- 
perience he was convinced that where regular employ- 
ment at good wages could be assured there is, com- 
paratively speaking, little difficulty iu procuring good 
labour. The result of his inquiries would go to show 
that farm hands do not as a rule make any objection 
to taking part iu the work of caring and feediug pigs. 

Iu this connection it was well to hear in mind that 
the largest proportion of the pork is produced on small 
sized holdings oil which outside labour is not employed. 

On such small farms the members of the family 
do the whole work, and it will be admitted that people 
of this class are just as hard working and thrifty to- 
day as ever they were. At all events it must not be 
assumed that they were less industrious in 1913 than 
in 1911 or 1912. His experience was that small 
holders do not shirk work of this nature provided they 
consider they are adequately recompensed. Further 
the preparation of the food, especially where boiling 
or cooking is practised, may be regarded as the most 
burdensome portion of the work, and since the feediug 
of pigs on raw meals has come into vogue this par- 
ticular difficulty has to a large extent disappeai-ed. 

A leading south of Ireland retail merchant recently 
informed him that ten years ago he sold ten tons of 
coarse or middle cut Indian meal for each ton of fine 
meal, and now his books show that the figures are 
exactly reversed, and he is of opinion that the coarse 
meal purchased is largely used for feeding poultry and 
cattle. Such a change means a considerable saving 
of labour as well as saving in cost of fuel, not an un- 
important item. Experiments carried out by the De- 
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partment at the Agricultural Stations and also at a 
great number of farms in Ireland under the super- 
vision of the County Instructors had shown that (a) 
pigs can be fattened successfully with raw meal, (ft.) 
the average daily gain in live weight was greater when 
meal was fed raw than when cooked into porridge or 
stirabout, and (c) when the meal was fed raw less food 
was required to put on 1 lb. or 1 cwt. increase live 
weight. This is a most important matter, and if tire 
labour question has in the past militated against the 
more extensive production of pork, the trouble can to a 
large extent be avoided by the use of raw foods. 

He would call a man holding less than 50 acres a 
small farmer. The daughters of such farmers would 
feed pigs, but many of them go into the drapery and 
other businesses. With these farmers the labour diffi- 
culty is not so acute as it appears ; they have no ser- 
vants; the fifty acre man in Cork has no servant; of 
course if a man had no family he would have to 
employ labour, but the probability is that such a man 
would not keep pigs. Where a farmer has few pigs ho 
would feed them himself and let the labourer do other 
work. 

2. Sows producing small or inferior litter - .? owing to 

inbreeding. — By inbreeding is meant the mating of 
animals closely related or from the same parent stock 
or strain. If persisted in, loss of vigour results, with 
attendant evils. It is not, he was satisfied, knowingly 
practised by farmers, and would only occur in the 
event of the boar used being related to the boar pre- 
viously at service in the district, assuming that the 
female progeny of the latter animal was retained for 
breeding purposes. So far as operations in connection 
with the Department’s schemes are concerned care is 
taken that boars from the same herds or of similar 
strain are not sent to the same district in succeeding 
seasons. — 

The bacon curers in the south of Ireland had stated 
that pigs showing absence of hair and a tendency to 
excessive fatness are not suitable for their trade. 
Complaints were received on more than one occasion 
from these curers that pigs from certain areas ex- 
hibited these faults, aud on investigation by the De- 
partment it was almost invariably found that the 
boars used were mongrels of an inferior type or be- 
longed to the Large White Ulster breed. Upon in- 
quiry it was ascertained that the size of the litter was 
not, however, in any way affected, the objection being 
that such boars do not produce the kind of bacon pig 
which southern curers requii-e for their trade. In 
the North the Large Ulster breed is held in high 
esteem by both farmers aud curers; the animals are 
suited for and used for' a different class of trade, i.c., 
roll bacon instead of long sides. 

3. Sows aborting. — He did not know of any aggra- 
vated eases. There might have been occasional in- 
stances of sows slipping their young as the result of 
some injury received, but in this country there is so 
far as he was aware no disease amongst swine cor- 
responding to contagious abortion amongst cattle. 

4. Increase in cattle raismg industry. — The follow- 
ing table showed the changes in the total numbers of 
cattle which have taken place in the period 1851 to 
1914. At the same time it should be remembered that 
statistics are only one indication of change and that 
the improvement in quality of stock is equally if not 
more important. 


Year. 

Number of 
Cattle. 

Number of 
Sheep. 

1851 

2,967,461 

2,122,128 

1861 

3,471,688 

3,556,050 

1871 

3,976,372 

4,233,435 

1881 

3,956,595 

3,256,185 

1891 

4,448,511 

4,722,163 

1901 

4,673,323 

4,378,750 

1911 

4,711,720 

3,907,436 

1912 

4,646,498 

3,828,829 

1913 

4,932,625 

3,620,724 

1914 

6,051,645 

3,600,581 


Mr. D. Twom cy — continued. 

Side by side with this increase in cattle there had 
been a decrease in the number of sheep and in the 
area under tillage, and this latter factor may possibly 
have had some influence generally on the number of 
pigs raised by farmers, but so far as one can learn in 
moving about the country, farmers who have added to 
their cattle numbers have not gone in systematically 
for a reduction in their stock of pigs. 

If the increase in number of cattle was accompanied 
by a reduction in the number of milch cows such a 
reduction would in all probability have an effect on 
the number of pigs reared, but from tlio following 
table it would be seen that that number of cows had 
also increased : — 

1904 . . . . 1,497,647 

1905 . . . . 1,467,064 

1906 . . . . 1,496,284 

1907 . . . . 1,581,463 

1908 . . . . 1,586,425 

1909 . . . . 1,548,936 

1910 . . . . 1,557,584 

1911 .. .. 1,506,418 

1912 . . . . 1,598,986 

1913 . . . . 1,605,220 

1914 . . . . 1,638,929 

The total number of milch cows (including heifers 
in calf) in 1914 is the highest on record since 1859. 

As previously stated, it was possible that the causes 
above enumerated might affect bacon production to 
some extent, but he did not believe their influence was 
very powerful; aud he came now to what appeared to 
him to offer the best explanation of the scarcity in 
1918. 

In the fall of 1911 and during the first four months 
of 1912 the price of bacon was comparatively low and 
the cost of imported feeding material comparatively 
high. The following table for the years 1911, -12, -13, 
and -14 showed the price per cwt. of bacon at 
Mncroom fair, held on 2nd Tuesday of each month : — 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


s. 

d. 


d. 

H. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

January . . 

54 

0 

46 

0 

57 

0 

62 

0 

February . . 

55 

U 

51 

0 

60 

0 

. 60 

0 

March 

58 

0 

52 

0 

66 

0 

62 

0* 

April 

65 

0 

52 

0 

64 

0 

60 

0 

May 

51 

0 

57 

0 

65 

0 

55 

0 

June 

54 

0 

59 

0 

65 

0 

56 

0 


53 

0 

56 

0 

70 

0 

52 

0 

August 

51 

0 

63 

0 

65 

0 

68 

0 

September 

52 

0 

59 

0 

60 

0 

63 

9 

October . . 

49 

0 

56 

0 

60 

0 

60 

0 

November 

45 

0 

55 

0 

67 

0 

— 


December 

43 

0 

52 

0 

58 

0 

— 



* No fair owing to restrictions. 


Table showing average monthly retail price of 
Indian meal per 2J cud. sack (fine), which is 9d. per 
sack more than price of coarse meal : — 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 



d. 


d. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

January . . 

16 

0 

20 

6 

17 

9 

17 

6 

February . . 

16 

3 

21 

6 

17 

9 

17 

6 

March 

16 

3 

21 

6 

18 

0 

17 

6 

April 

16 

3 

21 

3 

18 

3 

17 

9 

May 

16 

3 

21 

6 

18 

3 

18 

8 

June 

17 

0 

21 

3 

18 

0 

18 

9' 

July 

17 

0 

20 

6 

17 

9 

18 

9' 

August 

17 

9 

17 

0 

17 

6 

23 


September 

18 

6 

19 

9 

17 

6 

22 


October . . 

19 

9 

18 

0 

17 

9 



November; . 

20 

0 

18 

0 

17 

9 

20 


December 

20 

6 

17 

9 

17 

6 
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These figures may be taken as a fair indication of 
markets generally at that period. It would be noted 
that at the close of 1911 and in the early part of 1912 
prices both of pork and feeding stuffs were adverse to 
farmers, and many of them considered that they were 
at that time fattening pigs at a loss, with the result 
that they sold off or reduced considerably their stock 
of brood sows. 

The following table shows the number of boars and 
sows in Ireland each year from 1905 to 1914, inclu- 


Year. 

Sows. 

Boars. 

1905 

121,040 

1,736 

1906 

134,478 

1,856 

1907 

142,405 

2,100 

1908 

123,668 

1,939 

1909 

120,485 

1,791 

1910 

129,767 

1,779 

1911 

149,315 

2,113 

1912 

130,842 

1,889 

1913 

105,410 

1,696 

1914 

133,188 

1,938 


The abnormal clearance of breeding stock went ou 
well into the close of 1912, and here, he thought, was 
the chief cause of the- shortage of pigs in 1913, and 
incidentally the explanation of the decrease in num- 
bers of pigs in other periods as well. Greatly in- 
creased cost of production accompanied by a serious 
depression in prices made pig feeding an unprofitable 
branch of the farmers’ business. when prices were 
high there was also the inducement to sell young sows 
for pork instead of keeping them as breeding stock. 

The question of profit or loss in pig feeding depended 
mainly on three factors : — 

1. Cost or value of bouliams. 

2. Cost of feeding stuffs. 

3. Price of pork. 

There were, of course, other matters such as the class 
of pig kept, thriftiness of the animals, etc., but those 
enumerated are the principal. The cost of bonhams, 
when purchased at three mouths old, varies from 20/- 
to 35/-, and of feeding stuffs, say, from 15/- to 21/- 
per sack, but the price of pork varies most of all. 
Farmers had sold pigs at 70/- per cwt. and again in 
other years at 39/-, slightly above half the higher 
price. 

The following table gives an estimate of the profit 
derived from or loss involved in the feeding of pigs 
for each month from September, 1911, to August, 
1912, inclusive, and at other periods, tailing the cur- 
rent price of pork each month and the average price 
-of meal during the preceding three months, i.c., dur- 
ing period of fattening : — 


Month. 

Value 

of 

Animal. 

Total 
Cost of 
Pro- 
duction. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Sept., 1911 

s. d. 1 
78 0 

s. d. 
i 67 0 

s. d. 1 

ii o ! 

s. d. 

Oct. „ 

73 6 

68 10 

4 8 

— 

Nov. „ 

67 6 

70 4 

— 1 

2 10 

Dec. „ 

64 6 

71 8 

— 

7 2 

Jan. 1912 

69 0 

72 2 

— 

3 2 

Feb. 

77 6 

73 2 

4 4 

— 

March „ 

78 0 

73 10 

4 2 

— 

April „ 

78 0 

74 4 

3 8 

— 


85 6 

74 4 

11 2 

— 

June „ 

88 0 

74 2 

14 4 

— 


84 0 

73 8 

10 4 

— 


94 0 

70 8 

23 10 

— ■ 

July, 1913 

105 0 

67 6 

37 6 

— 

July, 1914 

78 0 

68 8 

9 4 

— 

Aug. 

102 0 

71 10 

30 2 



Mr. D. Twomey — continued. 

The same basis of calculation is employed through- 
out in regard to price of bonhams and amount of food 
consumed. Cost of bonhams weighing about 4 cwt. is 
put down at 24/- each (approximate cost of rearing). 
Amount of meal required to finish such a bonham to 
2 cwt. live weight or 14 cwt. dead weight is estimated 
at 5 cwt., and cost of milk is estimated at 7s. 6d. per 
animal. Since the kind and cost of food and also the 
cost of bonhams may vary a good deal these figures 
are not put forward as a precise representation of the 
profit or loss on pig feeding in all instances; they are 
merely intended to indicate how variations in the 
prices of pork and food stuffs affect the farmers’ pro- 
fits. It will be observed that it is the current price 
of pork more than the cost of food which determines 
whether pigs are fattened at a profit or a loss. 

He would draw attention to the first column — value 
of animal. The value in December, 1911, was 
.£3 4s. (3d., and in July, 1913, £5 3s. Qd., a difference 
of 40/6. In the second column it would be seen that 
the lowest cost of production was in September, 1911, 
and the highest in May, 1912. The difference in cost 
of production was only 7s. 4d. It would, therefore, 
be seen that the price of pork was the determining 
factor. He knew of one instance where 11s. 6d. each 
was lost on a number of pigs; the accounts had been 
accurately kept. 

Apart from a general depression extending over a 
lengthened j)eriod farmers are deterred from produc- 
ing pork in greater quantity owing to the way in which 
prices fluctuate from week to week or from market to 
market. At times prices drop sharply without any 
good reason so far as the wholesale or retail prices of 
the finished article serve as a guide to the outside 
public, and these fluctuations have undoubtedly given 
farmers the impression that they are not being fairly 
treated by the curers. There may be no ground for 
such an idea and the curers may have good explana- 
tions to offer, but a continuance of a series of fluctua- 
tions of this nature does eventually breed suspicion 
whether justifiable or not. and militates against 
steady production. 

He referred to a report in the Irish Times of the 
last Mullingar fair in which it was stated that there 
was a good show of pigs, a downward trade, and clear- 
ance effected with difficulty at from 50/- to 55/- per 
cwt. The quotations in Cork were 58/-. 

The great increase in the numbers of poultry kept 
in Ireland and the consequent increase in the' value 
of the exports of poultry and poultry products had also 
affected the raising of pigs, and from personal obser- 
vation he knew that poultry had taken the place of 
pigs on many a small farm and cottage plot. 

The following table showed the combined value of 
poultry aud eggs exported from Ireland, 1908 to 1913, 
inclusive : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Price of 
Eggs 
per 120. 


£ 

s. d. 

1908 

3,526,523 

8 4£- 

1909 

3,720,479 

9 0 

1910 

3,671,168 

8 9| 

1911 

3,791,153 

9 Of 

1912 

3,964,353 

9 32 

1913 

4,005,408 

9 52 


From this it would be seen that the value of the an- 
nual exports had increased by nearly half a million 
between 1908 and 1913. Farm labourers do not, so 
far as his experience went, fatten nearly so many 
pigs as formerly, and in some districts they had given 
up the business altogether. He believed this to be 
due to the fact that they keep more poultry and of 
an improved type. The farmers and labourers say 
poultry pay better. 

Another factor which might have influenced the 
supply was the potato crop, particularly where it is 
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Mr. D. 


may — continued. 


largely used for pig feeding, as occurs in many dis- 
tricts. The average yield per statute acre for each of 
the years 1909-1913 inclusive are : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Acreage. 

Average 
Price 
per cwt. 

1909 .. 

5-6 

579,799 

s. d. 

2 10$ 

1910 .. 

4-8 

592,985 

3 3 

1911 .. 

6-2 

591,252 

3 0 

1912 . . 

4-3 

595,184 

3 6$ 

1913 .. 

6-4 

682,303 

3 9 i 


It would be noted that tho average yield in 1912 
was considerably under the average of the five years, 
and this shortage might possibly have affected the 
output of pigs at the end of 1912 ‘and in the spring of 
1913 ns farmers would probably be obliged to purchase 
more imported food stuffs. 

The type or breed of pig kept would naturally affect 
in no small degree the farmers’ profits, and therefore 
the number produced. He came now to deal with 
what had been done in regard to improving and main- 
taining a good parent stock in the country. The 
Bacon Curers ' Association had done much good work 
by locating boars in various districts, and ho pre- 
sumed their representatives would place before the 
Committee details of the arrangements and of the 
operations in connection with their scheme. 

In the year 1887 the Royal Dublin Society were 
given a Government grant of £5,000 to be expended in 
the improvement of live stock, including swine. This 
was administered by the Society annually up to 1902 
when with the concurrence of tlie Society ‘it was trans- 
ferred by Act of Parliament to the Department of 
Agriculture, which commenced operations in 1900. 

The Department's scheme for encouraging improve- 
uient in the breeds of pigs was first put into operation 
m 1901. In the first year 31 out of 33 counties in 
Ireland took up the scheme, and in every year since 
all have done so. Each county raises a rate of from 
fo ld - “i the £1 for Agricultural and Technical 
schemes, and the Department supplement this by a 
direct grant provided the scheme as adopted by 'the 
Lountv C ommittee is approved. 

. Tbe scheme for the improvement of swine takes the 
rorm of subsidising the sire, and is briefly as follows. 
1 , . V 0lmt y Committee offer annually a uuniber of 
subsidies in the form of premiums to' owners of hi>di 
class boars of certain specified breeds on condition 
that small farmers of a certain valuation can have 
tlie use of such boars for their sows at a nominal fee 
°L : P er sow ; ™ e Committee issue advertisements 
n™r!! 8 f " umber ? f . premiums, and from among the 
applicants the requisite number of premium liolclirs is 
selected The Committee also dedde the breed or 
breeds to Be subsidised. He would emphasise this 
because there was an impression that the Department 
were endeavouring to force certain breeds on the eoun- 
ties. The Committees, however, had absolute discre- 

of oJ!L« 1S n f mattel ’’ 1 Wl1 ns rc S ni 'ds the. valuations 
of owners of sows and many other details. The pre- 
miums may be continued for two rears if the boars 
satisfactory mid are properly ' kept. To ascer- 
end S + 1 * ^ f e lus P ecbcd b .V the Department at tlie 
end of the first year. The value of a first rear nre- 

™With S £ ° °ii a second year P re “ium £8. 

With regard to the supply of young boars for the 

uriv °f S0S ' °, f . tbe “heme they are bred by a number of 
CTJ? mdmdiials in Ireland and also ‘at the Depnrt- 
when tlerW ^ a f .f ns P ected by the Department 
Tueh h Ve • P , aSSe 1 d hc , *S e of months, and 

any boars not required are left on the , 

so that instead of iiaving an ordinary pig to seThe 


has a boar, which is worth little for killing. The 
Department should inspect tho pigs at three mouths 
old, so that any they don’t take could be castrated- 
when allowed to go to five months they mean a loss 
to the breeder. 

Mr. O’Mara concurred. If that occurred very often 
breeders would not rear those boars. 

Mr. Twomey, continuing, said the Department 
inspect the boars at five months old and send them 
out soon afterwards, but must wait until the premium 
holders are selected. The boars may be branded and 
probably there is no demand for them for a week or 
fortnight. __ From August to October there is usually a 
difficulty in placing them. Pending the coming into 
operation of the new scheme in October premiums 
cannot be awarded, anil tlie boars that have stood 
one year have to be inspected to see whether they are 
suitable for another, and until the County Committee 
know how many of the old boars are being retained 
they cannot select new applicants. Tho inspection 
usually takes place in November and December 
About January the Committees meet and select new 
applicants; from September to December, therefore, 
there is no great demand for boars. In order, how- 
ever, to take stock off the breeders hands the Depart- 
• ment purchase at this time, the supplies for the Con- 
gested Districts. Naturally breeders complain that 
they have sometimes to keep boars until seven mouths 
old and then get £8 only. To remedy this perhaps the 
Department should notify breeders when there will be 
the greatest demand for boars and when none will bo 
required. 

The pig is not suitable at three months old. In- 
spection is done as soon as possible after five months, 
iliey are not fit to go out until six months old. 

Mr. vVxr.UNUTON agreed that tlie boar was no use for 
service at five months. 

Mr. Boyd.— A re many of tho boars selected finally 
left ou tlie breeders’ hands? 

Mr. Twomey replied that to his knowledge the num- 
ber was very small, anil none at all in the south of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Wit.unoton concurred. 

Mr. Twomey. — There may be a glut at a particular 
time of year, but he did not see wlrnt could be done 
with boars at three months. If they wore branded at 
three months the question would arise whether they 
were to be sent to the premium holder or left with 
the breeder. The latter would have no inducement to 
give them the same good treatment as if the animals 
" cr ® awaiting inspection ; they would simply be re- 
garded as the Department’s property. While if the 
animal were sent out the premium holder would use 
tlie animal too soon. 

Mr. Boyd. — The proper way perhaps would be to 
buy when three months old, but not at £5. The sup- 
piy of boars was short two years ago. Pigs were 
worth more for killing. Could they be bought at throe 
forms? f ° r ’ Say ’ 50 /L ’ imd kepb 011 tlie Department’s 

Mr. Willington. — T he bacon curers used to pay .£3 
at three months and keep on the boars themselves. 

Mr. lwomcy. — It would be expensive, and some of 
tlie pigs may not prove suitable at five mouths. It 
places alS0 mean con S re gating pigs from different 

Mr. WrixiNGTON. — Pigs from different places cannot 
be mixed. He had great trouble in keeping pigs for 
tne Department. A strange animal cannot be put in 
amongst others. 1 

Mr. Twomey said that when branding pigs lie en- 
deavoured to inform the breeder how long he would 
have to keep the boars. Mr. Boyd's objection would 
perhaps i be got over by sending a circular to breeders 
telling them when there is likely to be a demand. 

Mr. O’Marat— Wliy not send a circular a few times 
a year?. The Department should know the breeders of' 
tnese pigs, and the number approximately required. 

Mr. Twomey agreed. The breeding of boars for 
premiums was entirely a voluntary business, and the 
breeder had to run a certain amount of risk. 

Arrangements are also made by the Department 
whereby selected applicants may get possession of the 
premium boar on payment to the County Committee- 
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of a deposit of £2, the balance of price being deducted 
from the value of the premium at end of first year. 
The majority of applicants avail of this provision. 


Mr. D. Twomey — continued. 

The following table showed the number of premiums 
given each year since 1900 and the total annual ex- 
penditure in connection with the scheme : — 


Year. 

Amount 

Allocated. 

Number 

of 

Premiums. 

Amount 

Expended. 

Special 

Premiums. 

Amount. 

Total 

Premiums. 

Total 

Expenditure. 




£ 




£ 


2,395 

161 

752 

— 

' — 

161 

752 


2,685 

154 

726 

— 

— 

154 

726 



181 

879 

— 

— 


879 


2,070 

129 

624 

— 

— 


624 



205 

840 




890 



269 

1,141 


99 

292 

'1,240 



287 

1,171 




1,404 



281 

1,146 



330 

1,337 



310 

1,252 

49 

213 

359 

1,465 



336 

1,419 

80 

348 

416 

1,767 



390 

1,638 




2,043 



385 

1,604 

106 

448 

491 

2,052 



391 

1,600 



503 

2,065 

1914 . . 

2.090 

431 

1,825 




2,387 


It would be noted that the number of premium 
boars standing at service in Ireland has increased 
from 151 in 1901 to 563 in 1914, and the total amount 
expended has increased from £752 in 1901 to £2,387 
in 1914. 

Even from 1910 there has been a greater demand 
for boars, and breeders are raising more. 


The following table shows the total number of boars 
in Ireland in each year from 1905 to 1914 inclusive : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1905 

1,736 

1910 .. 

1,779 

1906 

1,856 

1911 .. 

2,113 

1907 

2,100 

1912 . . 

1,889 

1908 

1,939 

1913 .. 

1,696 

1909 . . 

1,791 

1914 .. 

1,938 


Whilst the total number of boars has been roughly 
about 2,000 the number of premium animals in recent 
years has been about 500, or 25 per cent, of the total. 
Although the total fell in 1912-13 the number of pre- 
mium boars increased. This was largely due to the 
fact that the Inspector or Instructor made efforts to 
replace a bad boar where possible. The County Sec- 
retaries, however, should do more in this respect 
and not wait for applicants, but should seek them out, 
so as to get all the premiums allocated taken up. In 
every county there are inferior boars at service, and 
they should be replaced by good animals: There is 
money and machinery for the purpose, and they are 
not always availed of. This is due in some instances 
—to lack- of organisation on the part of the County Com- 
mittees. The County Secretary is ' the responsible 
official. 

The following table shows the total number of pre- 
miums granted in' each county, in Ireland in 1914, the 
amount allocated for the purpose by each Committee, 
and the actual expenditure, with an estimate of the 
number of sows served : — 


County. 

Total 
Number 
of Pre- 
miums 
granted. 

Total 

Expen- 

diture. 

Amount 
Allo- 
cated 
for Pre- 
miums. 

Number 
of Sows 
served, 
esti- 
mated. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Antrim 

13 

53 

60 

450 

Armagh . . 

8 

32 

40 

280 

Carlow 

4 

14 

22 

150 

Cavan 

24 

98 

100 

830 

Clare 

10 

42 

50 

340 

Cork 

38 

160 

250 

1,290 

Donegal . . 

10 

44 

50 

330 

Down 

18 

80 

90 

590 

Dublin 

3 

13 

13 

100 

Fermanagh 

8 

34 

35 

270 

Galway 

28 

118 

120 

950 

Kerry 

23 

99 

115 

770 

Kildare 

6 

26 

' 50 

200 

Kilkenny . . 

14 

60 

60 

470 

King’s 

15 

65 

65 

500 

Leitrim 

3 

15 

25 

96 

Limerick . . 

10 

42 

60 

540 

Londonderry 

11 

49 

55 

360 

Longford . . 

12 

50 

55 

410 

Louth 

6 

24 

30 

210 

Mayo 

27 

119 

125 

390 

Meath 

4 

18 

25 

130 

Monaghan 

17 

67 

75 

600 

Queen’s 

13 

55 

55 

440 

Roscommon 

19 

77 

75- 

660 

Sligo 

9 

39 

40 

300 

Tipperary 

(N.R.) 

10 

42 

. 61 

. 

340 

„ (S.R.) 

11 

49 

59 

350 

Tyrone 
Waterford. . 

14 

60 

...60 


6 

30 

35 

180 

Westmeath 

8 

34 

30 

270 

Wexford . . 

23 

95 

97 

• 790 

Wicklow . . 

6 

22 

24 

,140 

Totals . . 

431 

1,825 

2,096 

14,500 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH PIG BREEDING INDUSTRY. 

CORK, l&th November, 1914. 


Mr. D. Twomey — continued. 


Mr. D. Twomey — continued. 


The operations of the County Committees under this 
scheme are each year supplemented by the Depart- 
ment in the Congested Districts. The location of 
boars is arranged and the premiums paid entirely out 
of the Department's funds. The conditions on which 
these premiums are granted are identical with those 
of the County premiums. The particulars are : — 


County. 

Total 

Number of 
Premiums. 

Estimated 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Estimated 
Number 
of Sows. 

Clare 

8 

£ 

34 

270 

Cork 

10 

44 

330 

Donegal . . 

16 

70 

530 

Galway 

29 

127 

960 

Kerry 

12 

50 

410 

Leitrim 

6 

26 

200 

Mayo 

26 

116 

960 

Roscommon 

11 

43 

390 

Sligo 

12 

52 

400 

Totals . . 

132 

562 

4,450 


The County Committee selects the applicants; and 
the Inspector does so in the Congested District, having 
due regard to the places where county boars are placed. 

Mr. O’Mara. — T he County authorities should cer- 
tainly take more energetic measures. 

Mr. Twomey agreed. There are bad pigs in portions 
of certain counties, yet the Inspectors find great diffi- 
culty in locating premium boars there; the influence 
of public men would be of assistance. 

As an adjunct to the premium boar scheme the De- 
partment encourage as far as possible the sale to far- 
mers for breeding purposes of the surplus good young 
sows from their Agricultural Stations and College 
farms. The following table shows the numbers sold 
from the farms which mainly supply applicants in the 
southern counties : — 



1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Albert College, 
Farm, Glas- 
nevin 

63 

66 

40 



Munster Insti- 
tute, Cork 
Clonakilty 
Agricultural 
Station . . : 

18 

14 




17 

27 

13 1 

10 

12 

Totals . . 

98 

107 

59 j 

65 

86 


The restrictions affected the number sent from Glas- 
nevin in some of the later years; but there have been 
demands for twice the number that could be supplied. 

The figures for 1914 are in respect of sales up to 1st 
November only. Similar distribution of good stock 
takes place from the Department’s farms in the north 
and west. It may be mentioned that the female pro- 
geny of these sows are much sought after in the 
various districts and several are, when they become 
available, purchased by neighbours to replace inferior 
brood sows. 

With the object of improving the existing pure bred 
herds in Ireland and also for the purpose of introduc- 
ing new blood, the Department have from time to 
time imported high class boars and sows from the 
best herds in England. The following figures indicate 
the extent of the purchases in recent years.— 

„„„„ „ Boars. Sows. 

1909-10 ... ... is 8 

1911- 12 5 ! 

1912- 13 2 5 


20 14 


These animals are not sent out to farmers but are 
used as stock animals in pure herds, and their progeny 
is distributed as previously shown. It would, he 
thought, be generally admitted that as a result of the 


various influences at work the quality of the pigs in 
Ireland had improved considerably 'in recent years 
but it is a matter for regret that the total output has 
not increased proportionately or has not been as 
steady as one would desire. To suggest remedies 
which would bring about a general improvement in 
the supply is a difficult matter owing to the complex 
nature of the problem, bearing ns it does on foreign 
trade relations and other wide economic questions. 

Mr. Boyd. — WJ iat foreign trade relations? 

Mr. Twomey . — Imports from abroad which vary 
very much from time to time. 

The following suggestions are offered for the con- 
sideration of the Committee : — 


", , — " uuu, “ puosiuie raae steps to 
ensure that prices do not fluctuate unduly from week 
to week and that extremes should as far as practicable 
lie avoided. Low prices compel farmers to reduce 
their brood stock, and abnormally high prices have 
the effect of inducing individuals who cannot be de- 
pended on for a supply at ordinary times to engage in 
pig raising in a spasmodic manner to the detriment of 
the trade generally and the interests of those engaged 
in it constantly in particular. 

2. That fanners should study more closely the re- 
quirements of the curers, endeavour to produce the 
class of pork required for the, best markets, and main- 
tain a steady output of finished pigs. 

3. That steps should be taken to co-ordinate the 
live stock improvement schemes of the various County 
Committees and the Bacon Curers’ Association. In 
order to avoid overlapping the Committees and 
the Association should exchange lists showing the 
names and addresses of persons with whom boars are 
located each year. Efforts could then be made by one 
body or the other to place boars in districts which are 
not already served in that respect. 

Mr. O’MAitA suggested that the Bacon Curers’ Asso- 
ciation should be given a rough map of where the 
county boars are, placed. 

Mr. Twomey replied that this was impracticable ex- 
cept on a very large scale map. Such a map was pre- 
pared, but it was a very large one. Each County Sec- 
retary could tell the names of persons who had pre- 
miums. Most of the Committees have such a map 
trendy for their respective counties. 

4. Legislation on the subject of compulsory regis- 
tration of all boars standing at service in Ireland 
should be considered. Some of the bad boars do a 
great deni of harm. 

It is difficult to get boars into some districts as the 
people are prejudiced against any sort of pure breds. 

•>■ All at fanners should be encouraged to grow more 
cxtensivdy barley for feeding purposes as a means of 
minimising the loss consequent on increased cost of 
production at times when the prices of imported food 
become excessively high. The increased cost of pro- 
auction owing to a rise in prices of imported foods 
so ,? el ', loufi as P e °l )le imagined ; home-grown 
feeding would, howover, steady the cost. 

He submitted the following table showing aver- 
age price per cwt of green bacon in London monthly 
as ^turned m the monthly Journal of the English 
Jioard of Agriculture. He did not, however, accept 
any responsibility for this. 1 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


1st 

quality 

2nd 

quality 

1st 

quality 

2nd 

quality 

1st 

quality 

2nd 

quality 

January .. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 

s. d. 

59 0 

60 0 
66 6 
68 6 
70 0 
86 0 
77 0 
77 0 

79 0 
79 6 
72 0 

8. d. 
66 6 
67 6 
62 6 

64 0 

65 0 
83 0 

74 0 
73 0 
78 6 

75 6 
77 0 
70 0 

s. d. 
71 0 
77 0 
77 6 
79 0 
79 0 
86 0 
84 0 
88 0 
87 6 
82 6 
81 0 
75 0 

s. d. 

69 0 
74 6 
74 6 

70 0 
76 0 

83 0 
81 6 

84 6 
84 0 
80 6 
78 6 

71 0 

B. d. 

76 0 
79 6 
79 6 
81 6 
79 0 
70 0 

77 0 
76 0 
92 0 

s. d. 
73 0 
76 0 

76 0 

77 6 

75 0 
71 6 

76 0 
70 0 
87 0 
85 0 
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CORK, 16th November, 1914. 


Mr. D. Tiuomey — continued. 

This table confirmed his statement that there were 
fluctuations on the other side. 

Mr. Gordon. — The contention is that when pork is 
paying well it would be advisable for curtrs to hold 
back a little, and when prices drop to give a little more 
for the pork than it is worth. 

Mr. O’Mara. — T hat would require a trust. It could 
not be done without a combination, which there never 
would be. It would also be a dangerous policy for 
the farmer. When _ hogs are scarce everyone wants 
their quantity. It is impossible to have' a uniform 
price for pigs, except the Irish curers were the sole 
factors. 

Mr. WnvLiNGTON. — It would meet the situation if 
farmers could be induced to equalise the number of 
pigs. The shortage in early summer is made up in 
the other months. 

Mr. Twoviey . — The supply is in the hands of a very 
large number of people, and nothing could be done 
with them. When coming to the merchants one was 
dealing with a smaller number. He wished to refer 
to the question of grading. He did not object to it, 
but he thought the curers' grading was not uniform. 
There are different grades in May and July, and they 
are changed very often. Mr. Sunner stated it was 
possible to make first class bacon out of pigs under 
1.8.0., yet top price is not always paid for pigs of that 
weight. 

Mr. O’Mara. — The farmer will never understand 
this. There are about eight selections in American 
bacon, each of which fetches its own price and has 
its own market. In this way there are markets for 
every class of bacon in England; London is the prin- 
cipal; and in the north, Manchester and Liverpool. 
In the summer as much can be made for stout bacon 
in the north as for the lean in London. Therefore the 
cuts in London are never so much. 

Mr. Boyd stated that the same thing applied in the 
north in a different way. ' The market the pork is 
going to has to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. O’Mara. — A cut of 7/- would be a large sum 
for a matter of 6 lb., but the line had to be drawn 
somewhere. He agreed that whether pigs are dear or 
cheap there was no variation in the price of the offal 
and the difference must come out of the bacon. 

Mr. Twomey mentioned that a complaint made to 
him was that when prices dropped in London they 
came down in this country immediately. When they 
rose in England they only crept up slowly here. 

Mr. O’Mara. — Mr. Sunner answered that. The 
curers never exchange views on that point; they work 
absolutely independent of one another. 


Mr. JEROME HURLEY, Clonakilty. 

Stated he was a farmer in a small way, and fed 
pigs; he was also an agent for Messrs. Shaw for 
sending pigs from Clonakilty. 

He found difficulty in pointing to any particular 
cause to account for the reduction in Irish pigs, but 
he thought the reason might be looked for in (1) 
scarcity of labour, (2) fluctuations in prices of pork 
and feeding stuffs, and (3) want of knowledge and 
understanding in the feeding and management of pigs. 
Farmers consider that labour in connection with pig 
feeding is extensive. He did not, however, say that 
was the ease in Clonakilty, where, so far as he could 
see, there was no reduction. He believed, however, 
there would be more kept but for this factor. The 
farmer with 100 acres does not like to get into too 
many pigs because they say labour is dear and they 
cannot get it, and then that it is troublesome. Both 
male and female servants are reluctant to do the work. 
He did not himself find any difficulty, but thought a 
lot of the scarcity was due to the amount of food 
that required to be boiled for pigs. He fed up to 
300 together; he kept but three men, one of whom was 
always carting. 

The usual size of farms in his district was about 25 
to 50 acres, but .it varies. He would not say that the 
daughters of small farmers refuse to feed ' pigs ; the 
families of many small farmers work as hard as they 
can. One man' may want labour, the other may he 


Mr. Jerovie Hurley — continued. 

all right. The scarcity of labour does not affect the 
smaller farmer. If the housing and feeding were 
better understood the labour is not so much. What is 
most needed is a better knowledge of the management 
of pigs generally. Labour could be saved if good 
drainage were provided, good floors put in, and by 
raising the houses well above the ground level so that 
they could be kept clean; better ventilation, etc. He 
always used concrete floors. In the winter he laid old 
railway sleepers at the head of the sty on which the 
pigs could lie; in summer he did not find that bed- 
ding was any use, as the pigs did not lie on it. 

When persons who do not understand go in for pig 
feeding they are often disappointed and give it up. 
He had a pretty good opportunity of knowing how 
mistakes were made. In his own district milk is 
sqarce; many small farmers with four or five cows 
give the separated milk to young stock. Where it is 
not available people are liable to give too much Indian 
meal, and if there is no milk Indian meal is dan 
gerous and pigs won’t do on it alone, even with a 
small proportion of tailings or pollard. Barley meal 
or oats is all right, but the labourer is inclined when 
potatoes run short to put the pigs entirely on Indian 
meal, with the result that it becomes unthrifty, though 
a pig nearly finished can take more Indian meal. 

He bought his pigs at from three months old up- 
wards. They are bought during March and April and 
fed during the summer for about three months. He 
fed according to the price of stuff. Last year crushed 
oats was cheap as was also foreign barley. Crushed 
oats and Indian meal even without milk is a good 
mixture, but he did not continue this feeding long 
enough to know whether it would pay. Barley would 
do alone. He gave more tailings than Indian meal 
for the start; for the last month they could get all 
Indian meal. The pollard is called "fine bran, and 
known as middlings or thirds. For 300 pigs he would 
get upwards of 250 gallons of separated milk per day. 

Feeding can be done more rapidly when milk is 
used, but it can be overdone on young pigs, as it 
causes scouring; the pig will drink a lot too much 
milk when dry food is given. About Id. a gallon is 
paid for separated milk in Clonakilty. The people 
there are usually good pig feeders. It is a seaside 
place and they have little milk. There is no fish given 
to the pigs. 

He would be glad to find out whether pigs could be 
fed profitably without milk. He was aware of the 
experiments at Clonakilty. The first was for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether separated milk could 
be more profitably given to calves or pigs. They 
found it more profitable to feed to pigs. They. made 
some more experiments on the value of cooked and 
uncooked food. He thought the result was in favour 
of raw food. Particular attention was not, however, ' 
paid to the actual value of a particular food. The 
tendency of the small farmer was to fall back on In- 
dian meal. When pigs were unthrifty and bad he 
invariably found that it was due to too much Indian 
meal. 

He would suggest carrying out experiments in the 
feeding of pigs on different foods. In the earlier 
Clonakilty experiments it was shown that some of the 
pigs kept without milk were fed at a loss; but too 
much dependence was placed on Indian meal, and it 
formed too large a proportion of the total ration. If 
barley and pollard had been used possibly the results 
would have been different, and this experiment would 
be worth trying. He himself was conversant . with 
these experiments, but he questioned whether this was 
general, and the difficulty was to bring such results 
home to the 'small farmer. 

He could not make any practical suggestion as to 
the means by which the results of the experiments at 
Clonakilty could be brought home ta the public. He 
believed the Department must have made efforts in 
that direction, but they had failed. The agricultural 
instructor does not pay enough attention to pigs; he 
tells the farmer about manures, crops, etc., . but not 
about pigs. From the educational point of view the 
Department should devote more attention to pigs; 
the Instructor should always ask the farmer about 
them and he should have a practical knowledge of pig 
feeding. 

C 2 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH PIG BREEDING INDUSTRY. 


CORK, 164 h November, 1914. 


Mr. Jerome Hurley — continued. 


Mr. Jerome Hurley — continued. 


A labourer buys pigs now and feeds witli potatoes 
and milk and perhaps some bran, and goes on all 
right. He buys in another lot in January or February 
and his potatoes run out ; he then purchases meal, and 
is surprised to find that his pigs are not thriving. 

Re the prices of pigs. There will always be fluc- 
tuations in everything, and these, of course, influence 
the farmer. When there is a continuation of the low 
price of pork and feeding stuffs are high the farmer 
will get out of pigs altogether. 

The fluctuations from market to market look a lot 
more than they really are. If butter falls Id. lb. from 
one market day to another there is not much talk 
about it, but if pork falls an equivalent amount, or 
5/- per cwt., farmers say they won’t fatten any more. 
These things will happen, and he was sure the bacon 
curers could not help it. 

A good crop of potatoes would induce labourers and 
small farmers to buy young pigs to consume them, 
prices of bonhams would be raised, and people would 
be tempted to keep sows. A previous witness stated 
that the industry paid him in 1912 when prices of 
bonhams were low and feeding stuffs dear, but it did 
not pay him well the next year when the conditions 
were reversed. That was true according to his experi- 
ence.. The price of pigs that year (1912) was low in 
April and May; meal in West Cork would then be 
£8 10s. and pork about 52/- or 53/-. He bought them 
2/- or 3/- under the price of live-weight pigs. The 
Foot and Mouth restrictions came on and the ports 
were closed; something had to be sold and the sows 
were disposed of, especially as bonhams were cheap. 
Consequently there was a decline next year. 

He was feeding pigs for nine or ten years. He 
commenced fairly small, and had got out of them 
lately, though they paid him all the time. His ex- 
perience was that mixed feeding is preferable. The 
reason that many farmers and labourers got out of 
pigs was that they were disappointed, but their re- 
sults were due to working on wrong lines. If there 
was more tillage and if farmers were told how to 
utilise their crops for the feeding of pigs there would 
be more of them kept. 

He had tried a little linseed meal, but not enough 
to know the effect. He had also tried treacle, in fact 
he had tried everything. Barley meal, tailings, and 
Indian meal were probably the most reliable. He 
used small quantities of treacle only, and he did not 
think the pigs liked it. The curers look upon a 
treacle-fed pig as making bad bacon. 

His own system paid all right, but in 1913 when he 
got a high price for the bacon pigs it did not pay so 
much as it looked, because the price of young stores 
was high. Animals that weighed only about 58 lb. 
cost him 35/- in Clonakilty. It paid the breeder 
well, however. He would agree with the evidence 
given to the effect that 5 cwt. of feeding gave a cwt. 
hve weight; there is nothing wrong, however^ about it. 
He knew that the experiments at Clonakilty were care- 
fully carried out and that the results could be relied 
upon. The practical man would not be in the same 
position to ascertain the results. He himself had to 
feed a pig for four or five weeks to bring it up to the 
selling price, and only then could he get a profit. 

The meals are fed raw, sometimes not even scalded, 
simply with milk or cold water. Perhaps he might- 
have done better if he had steeped the meal for a 
time. He never tried cooked food, as he could never 
boil for the number of pigs he had. They did well 
with him on raw food, and he did not believe that 
any difference in quality could be detected. 

Some people would give up to a gallon of milk a 
day; he did not take notice of the quantity himself. 
He never had any potatoes to speak of, but he gave 
the pigs green clover and raw mangels. Barley was 
one of the meals that could be given without any ad- 
mixture.. He did, not agree that it was inclined to 
give skin disease. When anything went -wrong with 
his pigs the only thing he gave them was barley; he 
used it to counteract scouring. It was possible that 
more pork could be made out of Indian meal, but 
the barley is the best all round feeding. 

J ll f e Lf lontfa ^ 1 old about 70 Jhs., now cost 
about 27/- or 28/-. There is no doubt that the fluc- 


tuations in price made many people disgusted with 
the whole business. The farmer does not understand 
why it should happen. If he could be educated on 
this point and informed as to what prices might be, 
it would do. away with a lot of the disappointed. 

He was quite satisfied with the breed of pigs. 
When the farmer did not get good results it was 
usually due to wrong treatment. It would take gene- 
rally about three months to raise a pig from three 
months old to H- or lj} cwt., provided it had a good 
place. Up to this he had fed pigs summer and win- 
ter, but had not done so this winter. He had pigs up 
to the time of the war; meal went up then and pigs 
fell; a new situation, which he could not understand, 
arose, and he got out of the whole lot. 

The farmer knows the p-evailing prices all right. 
When they are low he should be told the reason, and 
also when they are likely to go up. The farmer 
should also be informed of the probable prices of feed- 
ing stuffs. But he must have reliable information. 
He realised, of course, that it was difficult for a 
Government Department to supply i his information, 
but if the bacon curers and the Department co-operated 
something could be done. 

There are two reasons why pig feeding in winter 
cannot pay very well. Stores from July upwards will 
be dear because the potato feeder is buying, and they 
come into a bad market about Christmas. The farmer 
should be told there is usually a glut about Christmas, 
and things of this sort. I-Ie himself believed that pigs 
do not thrive so well in winter. 

He would say that as a rule the labourers in Clona- 
kilty keep pigs, probably as many as in the past. 
About two would be the general average for a labourer-. 
The Rural District Council do not put up pig houses 
in connection with their cottages; the labourers them- 
selves do so, but these are usually unsuitable and 
without any ventilation, so that the animal cannot 
thrive. He did not know whether the labourer could 
keep a sow, but lie should be induced to keep a couple 
of pigs. The keeping of poultry might to some extent 
take the place of pig feeding, but if properly treated 
the pig would pay better. 

The statement that labourers were not tilling their 
plots did not, apply to his district generally. The 
plots would be tilled for potatoes only, but they think 
they can buy these cheaper thnn they can raise them. 
They also grow oats and barley, and some of them 
flax. Occasionally there are half acres not tilled, but 
they are the exception. 


Mr. D. O’CONNOR, Copstown Abbey, Mallow, ap- 
pointed by the Cork County Committee. 

The shrinkage of pigs ; n Ireland was attributable 
to the great and sudden changes in the prices of 
bacon, which he believed to bo unreasonable and 
against fair trading, and they militate against the 
feeder. Ho would not make this statement were it 
not that , he understood the bacon curers were repre- 
sented on the Committee. 

In 1911 pork varied to the extent of £1. On, he 
thought, 25th July, 1911, he sold pigs 1.2.5 in Lime- 
rick at 69/-; that day twelvemonth he sold pigs to 
the bacon curers at 49/-. This had all to do with the 
shrinkage in the number. They cannot be fattened if 
they are not reared; the prospect of a reasonable price 
was the first outlook for the rearer. 

The three main reasons why pig feeding is not car- 
ried on so extensively as formerly are the high price 
of feeding stuffs, the great variation in the prices of 
pork, and the shortage of labour. In his district the 
farms are large and the holders are dependent on 
servants to feed pigs. The position of the domestic 
servant is now materially improved, and she will not 
feed pigs; he thought justly so. The difficulty had to 
some extent been met by the adoption of a previous 
witness’s (Mr. Hurley) policy, which was that men 
servants can feed as economically and that they do it 
much better; but this is awkward for the farmer 
feeding in a small way. A farmer cannot be expected 
to employ a man to feed a small number of pigs. 
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Mr. D. O’Connor — continued. 

These things could, however, be got over if a reason- 
able and uniform price were maintained, so that the 
necessary provision could be made. It is now a 
speculation. 

The bacon curers’ system of cutting for under and 
over weight may be all right, but in his opinion it was 
unfair. They adopt no regular practice and have no 
sympathy with the people. 

He agreed with the argument that the bacon curers 
could not exist if pigs were not produced in the coun- 
try and that they would be killing their own business. 

Farmers unfortunately did not see the matter in this 
light. ITe admitted that it is definitely understood 
by everyone interested that pigs weighing from 11 to 
I'-J cwt. command the best price, and that unsuitable 
pigs would not command a good price 

During the past two years when the restrictions 
were in force the curers gave very low prices for the 
heavier pigs. 

He considered that the curers .had completely done 
away with the shipping trade, which was a fine in- 
dustry twenty years ago. 

One week it may be known that a certain weight 
will be in demand. Next week there will be no 
standard. It varies at different times. If there is no 
shipping trade the curers cut the price enormously for 
heavy weights or even 2 lb. over the proper weight. 
He had been cut 6/- where a pig weighed but 1 lb. 
over. In another instance he was cut 7/- per cwt. 
for 2 lb. 

It was obvious that all those engaged in the pig 
trade were servants of the curers. This was a free 
country and he did not think they had free trade. 
He referred to the matter purely with a view of hav- 
ing the system changed. 

He thought that statistics would prove that the 
pigs formerly shipped to England now go to the Irish 
curers. Practically no pigs had been shipped from 
the south of Ireland except sows and heavy over- 
weights. 

He would say that the changes in the price of pork 
were unneeded. He had, of course, to assume that if 
the market the curers have to meet fluctuates to the 
extent indicated the price of the pigs they buy must 
-also fluctuate. The pig rearer cannot see this. Far- 
mers cannot believe that the prices fluctuate so much. 
Whilst it might be put to the credit of the curers that 
they had given prices which prevented the man buy- 
ing for shipment competing with them, he would say 
that it was because the competition had been done 
away with. 

The curers would regard any man shipping live pigs 
as a blackleg and lie would be practically hunted down. 
The industry is confined to the representatives of the 
curers; no one else has an opportunity of competing. 
Unless the refuse, no pigs are shipped from Cork and 
Waterford. The curers allow these to be shipped be- 
cause they don’t want them. 

The County Limerick people maintain that the 
curers have blocked the live shipping trade, that they 
crushed out the competition by putting men out of 
the trade by competing until they were not able to 
make any money. 

He did not think a man would be hindered in send- 
ing his pigs to Birmingham. The belief is that when 
people who are in the pig trade get out with the curers 
they cannot get in again. 

The number of pigs fattened in Ireland is affected 
by (a) potatoes, which encourages pig feeding; (b) 
Indian meal at a reasonable price has a like effect; 
current prices are not reasonable and pigs are this 
year fattened at 'a loss. The crop o? potatoes would 
influence the poor man in keeping pigs. The number 
of pigs will not be increased by a sudden rise in the 
price of pork, the only way to maintain the number is 
to have the price as uniform as possible and keep 
within commonsense fluctuations. Any business that 
is not paying bankrupts itself. He assumed that 
some of the drawbacks he had referred to were • in 
existence previous to 1912-13, but he maintained that 


Mr. D. O'Connor — continued. 

the fluctuations were not so great as they had been 
during the past four or five years. The feeder who is 
badly hit a few times is not easily brought back to the 
industry. Owing to fluctuations in the price of pigs 
he now bred his stores. 

The Large White York is liked in the south, but not 
the extra large type. A nice uniform pig, deep, 
medium head, nice soft good hair’ — that is the 
favourite. 

He considered that the Large York was much 
superior to the Ulster but he had no personal experi- 
ence of the latter. He thought the Department had 
done a good deal for the industry in his part of the 
country; a good useful standard is now more generally 
kept. This is to the advantage both of the breeder 
and eurer. That should be realised by the curers ; 
and they ought to do more for the industry. 

As regards the steps to be taken to seeure an in- 
creased production he would suggest a more uniform 
price throughout the year and a better system of buy- 
ing. In view of the circumstances placed before him 
to-day he agreed that the price was largely regulated 
by supply and demand, and that it would be difficult 
to avoid "fluctuations over a long period, but he would 
emphasise that these fluctuations have a serious effect 
on pig breeding. He believed that pork when cured 
was worth practically as much to-day as it would be 
next January; and while pigs were plentiful it was 
taking an advantage to buy at a low price. 

Anything that could be done to ensure the position 
of the farmer should be done. He did not believe 
bonuses to be sound policy, but he should like every 
possible form of inducement offered to meet the pre- 
sent emergency. This year had been a total failure 
because every man who fed pigs did so at a loss. He 
had got 61/- a cwt. for pigs, but lost 10/- each on 20 
of them. He bred the pigs. He put 33/- each on 
the stores at 134 weeks old, and the first profit was 
all right. At 134 weeks, on 1st June, they weighed 
82 lbs. apiece. He fed on Indian meal, pollard, oar- 
ley meal, milk, all ground in his own mill, and the 
pigs did well. He kept a record of the meal used. 
When he paid the bill he was 9/- to 10/- short. Meal 
cost 19/- a sack, pollard 1/- a stone, barley meal was 
charged at the same price, and separated milk at Id. 
a gallon, and nothing was included for the labour. 
They weighed 1.2.5 when billed after being fed for 
two months and twelve days, so that they were prac- 
tically six months old. He did not analyse his figures 
to ascertain the return of pork from a given quantity 
of meal. 

He had carried out the experiment under the direc- 
tion of the Agricultural Instructor, and the County 
Committee had the figures. They were put in at 
practically the price for which they could be sold. 
They were valued at the market price. 

What the ordinary person paid for the bacon did 
not vary in the same way ns the curers varied the 
price of pigs. He assumed that the shopkeeper sells 
as he buys. 

He agreed that there are fluctuations in the price of 
every agricultural produce, and the man who keeps 
steadily on reaps the profit. What was wanting in 
the pig trade, however, was a fairly medium rriee 
that would leave something to look forward to. If 
there was a more uniform price there would be more 
stability. 

He had looked at the killings in Denmark and in 
Ireland, and if the price of pork here was influenced 
accordingly that would, of course, be an argument in 
favour of the curers. He believed it would be to the 
interest of the industry in Ireland if there were co- 
operative bacon curing associations, not necessarily 
in large numbers; it would give encouragement to the 
public. 

From what he had heard to-day, however, he now 
recognised that where in this country the co-operative 
principle has been tried, and with fair capital, they 
had not, in competing with me established bacon 
curers, been able to make money or to give better 
prices for pork. 
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He might say that in the town of Charleville, where 
they were in competition with the Limerick people, 
the merchants paid more than in any fair where there 
was no competition. This showed they did not treat 
every district uniformly, and was attributable to want 
of competition. In his district all the pigs were sent 
to the stores and sold by weight, and this was the 
very best we can do. 

He thought the sanitary authorities were a little too 
severe on the poor man’s pig. Commonsense should 


prevail where no danger to the public existed. The 
people did not like to get into trouble, and conse- 
quently often avoided keeping pigs. The labourer is 
not prevented from keeping a pig, provided it is at a 
certain distance from the house. The local authorities 
can make their own regulations, but these are severe 
He was referring to the urban and rural districts of 
Mallow. He agreed that it was a mistake not to 
supply pig houses with the labourers’ cottages- it 
should bo one of the first- buildings. 


SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, 17th NOVEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Cork. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 

Mr. R. N. Bovd. 

Mr. Stephen O'Mara. 


Mr. Patrick Clone. 

Mr J. Willington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, u.a. 


Mr. J. M. ADAMS, Principal, Agricultural Station, Clonnkilty. 


Mr. Adams submitted particulars regarding the five completed experiments 
up to the present had been carried out on the Station farm at Clonukilty. 


i the feeding of pigs which 


Experiment No. I. 

Test of the Feeding Value of different Meals, viz., 
Barley PoHard and a mixture of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats (all Home-grown foods) against Maize (a 
largely fed Imported Food). ' 


Five pigs were included in each 
ment lasted from the end of July 


lot, and the experi- 
till the middle of 


November, or 106 days in all. In addition to the meals 
being tested, the pigs were given an adequate ration of 
muk and potatoes. Table A. shows the quantity of 
each of these foods consumed, and Table B. the weights 
of the different lots at the beginning and conclusion of 
the experiment. 


Table A. 

Food Consumed. 



J Maize. 

J Barley. 

| Pollard. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

1 Milk. 

Potatoes. 

Lot I. 

lbs. 

1,402£ 

1 lbs. 

| lbs - 

j lbs. I 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Lot II. . . 

M02J | 



— 

2,480 

2,5874 

Lot III. 


1,402£ 

— - 

— 

2,480 

2,6874 

Lot IV. 


045$ 

645J j 

110 

2,480 

2,480 

2,587| 

2,5874 


Table B. 

Weights at Beginning and Conclusion op Experiment. 


Lot I. 
Lot II. 
Lot III. 


“ Maize ” 

“ Barley ” 
“ Pollard ” 
“ Wheat ” 
“ Barley ” 
“ Oats ” 


5 Pigs in each Lot. 


(Start). 
Live Weight. 


29th July, 
1911. 


(End). 
Fasted 
Five Weight. 
13th Nov., 
1911. 


cts. qrs. lbs. 
2 1 25 


cts. qrs. lbs. 
8 1 15 
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Mr. J. M. Adams — continued. 


Mr. J. M. Adams — continued. 


The net daily gain (live weights) made by the five 


lots worked out as follows : — 

lbs. 

Maize fed pigs, ... ... ... 1.24 

Barley do. ... ... ... 1.19 

Pollard do. ... ... ... 1.16 

Mixed Home-grown Meals, ... ... 1.24 


The daily gain obtained was rather low, but this he 
attributed to the fact that the feeding period was not 
entirely in the summer months. The experiments car- 
ried out by the County Agricultural Instructors were 
on the same lines as that he had detailed, -and the re- 
sults of these, which are published in the quarterly 
Journal of the Department, Vol. XIV., No. 3, corres- 
pond closely. Out of a total of S3 pigs fed on maize 
and a similar number on barley, the former gave a 
daily return of 1.49 lbs. and the latter of 1.46. 

He found that curers do not pay any higher prices 
for better quality in the finished pork, and consequently 
the farmer has no inducement to feed on any but the 
cheapest meal or the meal which will give the largest 
return for its consumption. The eiuers who were 
asked to report on the quality of the pork in the lots 
fed in the County experiments decided that the barley 
fed pigs were superior, though no higher price was 
given for them on this account. 

Experiment No. II. 

The amount of Meal or its equivalent required to put 
on one lb. increase live weight 

The results of experiments with 159 pigs fed both 
in summer and winter showed that the average amount 
of meal necessary was 4.13 lbs., the range being from 
5.20 lbs. to 3.24 lbs. These results further showed that 
a greater increase for the amount of food given is ob- 
tained in the summer than in the winter months. With 
98 pigs fed from April to October 3.91 lbs. oi meal put 
on one lb. increase, whereas in 40 pigs fed from Novem- 
ber to March 4.23 lbs. were required; that is, one cwt. 
of meal produced 28£ lbs. live weight increase in the 
summer fed lot as against 26 ^ lbs. in the winter fed 
lot. The conclusion from this is that when pork is 
selling at 56/- per cwt., meal is worth 9d. per cwt. 
more for fattening pigs in summer than in winter. 


Experiment No. III. 


Determination of the Meal Value of Potatoes or the 
. Meal Equivalent of Potatoes. 

This experiment Was suggested by the well-known 
series of experiments carried out at Copenhagen for 
the information of Danish feeders. The results there 
showed that 4 lbs. of potatoes had the same feeding 
value, as one lb. of mixed meal, and the object of the 
experiment at Clonakilty was to test how far this was 
true in Irish pig feeding. For the purposes of the ex- 
periment, two lots consisting of 21 pigs in each were 
selected and fed on the following rations : — 

Lot I. 1 Part by weight meal. 

4 Parts „ potatoes 

6 Parts ,, separated milk. 

Lot ii. 2 Parts by weight meal. 

6 >, ,, separated milk. 


In the ration given to the second lot, one part 
meal was substituted for four parts of potatoes, and 
3 proof of this proportional equality in feeding vah 
the daily gains made were almost identical, that fr< 
the first lot being 1.81 lbs. (live weight) and from t 
second 1.85 lbs., or a meal equivalent per lb. increi 
of 3.8 lbs. and 3.9 lbs. respectively. 

• ~ esults obtained by the Agricultural Instruct, 
in the County Committee experiments with 74 pigs i 
on each ration showed a similar correspondence in fe. 
mg value, the daily gains returned being 1.50 and 1 


A conclusion to be drawn from this experiment was 
that if the feeding value of potatoes was one-fourth 
that of meal, the market value of potatoes for feeding 
was also one-fourth that of meal; in other words, if 
meal were costing £8 per ton, potatoes would be worth 
£•2 per ton for pig feeding. When ordinary potatoes 
could be sold for more than quarter the current price 
of meal it would be more profitable to dispose of them 
and purchase meal for pig feeding. 

He had tried no experiments with feeding potatoes 
alone, but he had tested raw potatoes and raw meal 
against boiled potatoes and boiled meal. He found 
that he had equally good results from the former 
method of feeding, though he considered it advisable 
that potatoes when fed raw should be very finely pulped 
or grated. He was satisfied that pigs could be success- 
fully fed without potatoes. Grouping the results of all 
the experiments at Clonakilty he found that 59' pigs 
which received potatoes as part of their ration made 
a daily gain of 1.5 lb., while 47 pigs which were fat- 
tened without receiving any potatoes gave a daily gain 


Experiment No. IV. 

The Value of Separated Milk for Pig Feeding. 

This experiment was designed on almost the same 
lines as Experiment No. II., and its object was to de- 
termine the meal equivalent of milk. Theoretically 
the value of separated milk, calculated on the number 
of digestible feeding units it contains, is one-fourth 
that of potatoes and one-sixth that of a mixed meal 
(equal parts of barley and maize), the number of feed- 
ing units in each being .-—milk, 14.7, potatoes, 21.6, 
and mixed meal, 89. On this basis two lots of 21 pigs 
were fed on two rations composed thus : — 

Lot I. — 1 part meal, 4 parts potatoes, 6 parts milk. 

Lot II. — 2 parts meal, 4 parts potatoes. 

In the latter case 1 lb. of meal replaced 6 lb. of milk, 
otherwise the rations, so far as the number of feeding 
units they contained, were the same. According to the 
results, Lot I. increased 1 lb. for each 3.88 lbs. meal 
equivalent given, whereas in the case of Lot n. it re- 
quired 5 lbs. of meal equivalent to produce a similar 
gain in weight. This pointed to the conclusion that 
separated milk was worth almost one-third more than 
its feeding value for pigs owing to the greater relish 
with which it causes the accompanying food to be con- 
sumed. 

In this experiment both sound and diseased potatoes 
were fed ; in the corresponding experiments carried out 
by the County Agricultural Committees only sound 
potatoes were fed. The results’ of the latter corrobo- 
rated those obtained at Clonakilty. Valuing meal at 
7/- per cwt. and separated milk at Id. per gallon, he 
estimated one cwt. live weight of pork, when separated 
milk formed part of the ration, could be produced for 
27/-; if no milk were fed, the cost of production would 
be be 35/-. 

For the amount of food consumed he found a larger 
increase of weight is obtained in the early stages of 
fattening. The younger the pig the less food is re- 
quired to produce one lb. increase in live weight. 

The possibility of a loss in feeding depended partly 
on the price paid for bonhams and partly on the cost 
of the meals, etc., fed. He submitted particulars 
showing the profits on the fattening of 10 pigs from 
June to August last : — 

Price received for pigs at 68/- per cwt., £41 18s. 9d. 
Price of Bonhams, ... £17 10 0 

Cost of meal, 7/3 per cwt., 13 18 0 
Attendance, etc., ... ... 2 16 3 


Total cost, ... ... £34 4 3 

Profit, £7 14 6 
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The.se pigs made a gain of 1.8 lb. daily and returned 
2.37d. per gallon for the 782 gallons of separated milk 
fed to them. He did not believe the same milk if fed 
to calves would give anything like an equal return. In 
the above, experiment, if pork had fallen to 55/- per 
cwt. the pigs would have returned Id. per gallon for 
the separated milk consumed, and with milk valued 
on this basis would have returned a profit of .£4 9s. 4d. 


Expehiment No. V. 

Raw v. Cooked Meals. 

The results of this experiment, a preliminary report 
of which was published in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Department, Vol. XIII., No. 2, p. 346, showed 
that the average daily gain made by 52 pigs was : — 

Meal Cooked, ... ... ... 1.35 lbs. 

Meal Raw (steeped in cold water 1 to 12 
hours), ... ... ... 1.46 ,, 


Further in order to investigate a complaint made, by 
the Cork bacon curers that pigs fed on raw meal gave 
inferior pork, a number of pigs fed on raw and cooked 
food were sent by arrangement with Messrs. Denny 
and Lunham to the factories of these firms for exami- 
nation. Private marks were put on both lots of pigs, 
and the curers failed to distinguish the pigs fed dif- 
ferently ; as a matter of fact, a slight expression of pre- 
ference was given to some of those fed on raw meal. 
Obviously there could be no objection urged on this 
account to the use of raw meal for pigs feeding. 

Arising out of this experiment he might state the 
following results which showed the difference in feed- 
ing these foods in summer and in winter. 


In summer 14 pigs fed on raw meal made 1.47 lbs. 
daily gain, while the same number fed on cooked meal 
made 1.41 lbs. daily gain. In winter 12 pigs fed on 
raw meal made 1.45 lbs. daily gain, and 12 pigs fed 
on cooked meal made 1.82 lbs. daily gain. 

He attributed this to the fact that a pig fed in win- 
ter on cooked food had to consume more water than it 
required and had to get rid of excess water. 

The different breeds of pigs as pork producers kept 
on the school farm at Clonakilty were : — 

Pedigree Large York. 

Pedigree Large Black. 

Large York boars on local Large York type sows. 

Large York boars on pedigree Large Black sows. 

Mixed breeds Large York type. 

Large Ulster boar on local sows 


ECs opinion was that a most useful bacon pig was 
got by crossing a Large York boar on local sows. The 
majority of pigs bred in Cork are of this typo. These 
.sows are good nurses, and the progeny are quick 
growers and produce a rather lean deep-sided pig, 14 
cwts. dead weight, at 6 to 7 months old. 


Pedigree Large York makes an excellent bacon pig; 
easy to keep, but sows are occasionally poor nurses. 

Large Black sows are good ' nurses ; crossed with 
Large York boars they give a good bacon pig, rather 
lean when finished, much liked locally. 

O Mixed breeds are generally useful pigs; are largely 
Large York blood, occasionally coarse in bone and 
mature slowly. 


. Large Ulster boars on local sows produce thrifty 
pigs, mature early, but at light weights, very fat 
over back and have short thin sides. 


Cost of raising a given weight of pork. 

Pig keeping falls into two periods : — 

1. Rearing — Approximately 12 weeks. 

2. Fattening — 18 weeks or longer 


1. Cost of rearing a bonliam : 

This is («) the cost of keeping a sow for six mouths 
divided by average number of bonhams reared every 
six months, viz., 0, plus (ft) cost of food supplied 
bonhams, plus (c) allowance for attendance, etc. 


(«) Cost of keeping a sov 
service fee, etc. 
Carrying bonhams 4 
per day, 

Nursiug bonhams 2 
per day, 


for 6 months, including 
months, at 3d. 

... j£1 10 0 

mouths, at 6d 

1 10 0 


£3 0 0 


Cost for 1 bonliam =£th, or ... 0 10 0 

(ft) Food supplied to bonliam. 

1st 4 weeks — None. 

2nd 4 weeks — 

1J- lbs. tailings daily =42 lbs. at 
Id. =3/6; 12 gallons separated 
milk at ld.=l/-, ... ... 0 4 6 

3rd 4 weeks — 

H lbs. tailings and meal daily = 

70 lbs. at :jd. = 4/4; 16 gallons 
separated milk at Id. = 1/4, ... 0 5 8 


(c) Watching at night, attendance, etc., Jd. 

per day for 84 days, ... ... 0 3 6 


Total cost of rearing, ... ... £1 3 8 


Average live weight of bonham 12 weeks old =70 lbs. 
Cost of raising a boukam=38/- per cwt. live weight. 


2. Cost of fattening. 

Depends on : — 

(a) Quantity of food required to produce a given 
increase in live weight. 

(ft) Time required to produce a given increase in 
live weight. 

(c) Cost of food required to produce a given in- 
crease in live weight. 

(d) Cost of food preparation, etc. 


(a) Quantity of food to produce a 1 lb. increase live 
weight average of 159 pigs ; — 

(Assuming that potatoes are one-fourth and 
separated milk one-sixth value of meal.) 

Meal equivalents required =4 13 lbs. 

Or to produce 1 cwt live weight 461 lbs. meal 
equivalents are required. 
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(b) Time required to produce 1 lb. live weight average 

of 123 pigs = two-third day, or daily increase in 
live weight =1-5 lbs. 

To bring a 70 lb. bonham to 2 cwt. live weight or 
1J- cwt. dead weight requires on an average 100 
days. 

(c) Cost of food. 

An average price for meal (including maize, bar- 
ley, offal, etc.), is 7/- per cwt. 

At this price potatoes would be worth £1 15s. per 
ton. 

At this price separated milk would be worth ljd. 
per gallon. 

Assuming these prices, 1 lb. live weight would 
cost slightly over 3d. to produce, or cost of food 
to produce 1 cwt. live weight=28/ll, say 29/-. 

(d) Attendance, food preparation, risk, etc., would be 

covered by a charge of ijd. per day. 

Total cost rearing a bonham from birth to 1J cwts. 
dead weight. 

Birth to 12 weeks old, ... ... ... £1 3 8 

12 weeks old to 224 lbs. live weight — 

Food, 1 19 7 

Attendance, etc., 100 days at Jd., ... 0 6 3 

£3 9 6 

Or £1 14s. 9d. per cwt. live weight; or 46/4 per 
cwt. dead weight. 

N.B. — This is cost of raising to breeder who fattens 
as well as breeds. The cost to fattener who buys 
bonhams may be from 5/- to 10/- more when he pays 
more than cost of production for bonhams. 

In Clonakilty the rearing of young pigs is largely in 
the hands of smaller farmers. Since 1912 sufficient 
bonhams are not being raised. Price is out of propor- 
tion to that of pork, being often up to 60/- per cwt. 
live weight. 

Breed has nothing to do with decrease in pig keep- 
ing, as useful thrifty pigs are bred and easily procur- 
able. Fattening pigs in winter is favoured, and ar- 
rangements are made accordingly as potatoes are 
available from October onwards. 

The objections to excessive winter fattening are. — 

1. Best pork producing season is missed — May to 

October. 

2. More food is required to produce the live 

weight October to May than May to October. 
8. Separated milk is scarce. 

4. Pork commands lower price. 

5. Cramp and other pig troubles more prevalent 

in winter. 

Up to the previous day he had been under the im- 
pression that more pigs were fed in winter than in 
summer, but a table he had obtained from the Cork, 
Bandon and South Coast Railway had shown him the 
contrary. 

It was evident that in West Cork June and July 
are the months in which pigs are bought most freely. 
He suggested that farmers were more busily engaged 
in feeding calves during April, May, and June. 

He thought it would have an effect if the public 
were notified that pigs command the lowest price in 
winter, and that rearing and fattening in summer were 
recommended. 

There are two systems of marketing in West Cork : 

1. Sale by hand in the local fairs. 

2. Delivery at railway station for consignment to 

■carers. 

The former is the more prevalent. Both are un- 
satisfactory from the farmers point of view. In the 
first place he does not believe he is selling in an open 
market; he believes the price is fixed in the morning, 


Novemher, 1914. 

Mr. J. M. Adams — continued, • 

and he is selling a commodity the value of which he 
is only guessing. The jobbers will not buy pigs by 
weight; they are usually connections and know one 
another and have facilities for making a general ar- 
rangement of prices. Then they have such a prac- 
tical knowledge that they can judge a pig very closely, 
whereas the small farmer cannot possibly have the 
same idea of the weight. 

There is no analogy to selling cattle, where there is 
far more open competition. The farmer believes there 
is no competition in the buying of pigs for the Irish 
curer. His own opinion was that there is competition 
only when pigs are scarce. The English buyers do not 
compete for pigs suitable for the Irish curers. 

He agreed that it would be desirable to adopt the 
English system, by which fat stock are sold by weight 
and everything passed over a public scales. This 
would enable the animals to be disposed of at regular 
rates. 

The objection to sending pigs direct to the bacon 
curer through an agent, and in practically every town 
in the south of Ireland there is an agent for the 
curers, is that beyond stating the current price per 
cwt., the weighing and classing of the pig and price 
paid are in the hands of the curer, and that there is a 
delay in receiving payment. There should be some 
system of weighing before the pigs are consigned to- 
the curer. He had an instance of two pigs being cut 
16/6 for being each respectively 1 lb. overweight. 


Mr. J. D. O’CONNOR, Eanturk, Breeder and feeder 
of pigs, and agent for curers, appointed by County 
Cork Committee of Agriculture. 

Mr. O'Connor considered the shrinkage in the num- 
ber of pigs kept in 1913 to be due to the high price of 
feeding stuffs and the low price of pork in 1912, and 
that farmers killed ofE a number of their sows. A 
waiting period ensued, and when times got better he 
got into pigs again, but was not ready to realise the 
higher price prevailing in 1913. From the prices of 
meal and pork in 1903, 1904, and 1905 it would be 
seen that it was not actually the year that pork fell 
that the effect would be shown, but rather in the en- 
suing year. 

He had no record of the price of potatoes during 
those years, but farmers in his district only grew what 
they used themselves, and the household offal would 
have no effect on pig feeding. 

In order that pig feeding should be a profitable 
transaction the farmer should get 60/- for pork. In 
his district pig feediug was now on the increase. Last 
year for the reasons stated it was decreasing. Some 
people in Cork feed as much as 800 to 400, keeping an 
average of 200. There was plenty of competition in 
his district, and people were pleased with the arrange- 
ments; they had the live scales and the agency. On 
some days the live scales and agents for dead meat 
competed. The man who was not satisfied with the 
scales got the weight, took the pig away, when the 
live man was at once looking for it, and the pig went 
direct to the curer. He knew of scales in Charleville, 
Mallow, and Fermoy He liked to see the three sys- 
tems operating in every town and plenty of competi- 
tion. The farmer, however, is realising that the live 
weight is best for him. Where the pigs are weighed 
they are sorted into uniform lots. 

The pig buyer does not like the scales ; when buying 
in competition with it he pays a higher price and 
secures the animals. There is no doubt that the 
scales places the farmer in a sound position and en- 
ables him to come to a conclusion about right. The 
pig buyers do not buy in over the scales but compete 
against it; their market is the bacon curers, and they 
also ship a good number. The shipper was a neces- 
sary asset, as he buys chiefly the sows and other ani- 
mals that the curers will not take. There was, how- 
ever, no competition from the curers for these ani- 
mals, nevertheless there is fair competition. 

The price of Indian meal had a great deal to do 
with the feeding of pigs, but pork fluctuated more. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH PIG BREEDING INDUSTRY. 


CORK, 17th November, 1914. 


Mr. J. D. O’Connor— ■continued. 


Mr. Denis O'Callaghan — continued. 


In winter there is a soarsity of skim milk and he 
had to pay 2d. a gallon. He accordingly tried an ex- 
periment with treacle and found it admirable, dilut- 
ing a gallon with twenty of water. The treacle is 
14 lb. to the gallon. At the start he used a little 
milk to get the pigs to take treacle. Along with this 
he gave to each store daily 8 lb. of a mixture of two 
parts fine Indian meal and one part pollard, increas- 
ing the amount as the pig grew, up to 6 or 7 lb. for 
the last three or four weeks. He also tried a little 
bran. His pigs never cramped. He noticed the 
treacle made the pig weigh and sell well both alive 
and dead, and gave a coating of lard on the kidney. 
He considered that 1/- worth of treacle equalled 5/- 
worth of skim milk at 2d. a gallon. He had seen it 
fed to young pigs with good results, but he fed pigs 
over 12 weeks old. It had, of course, a laxative effect 
but it kept the pigs in good health. 

He experienced great difficulty in getting skim milk 
and there is waste of time sending for it. He agreed 
fully with Mr. Adams as to the returns from different 
foods; but differed from him when he said that when 
pigs turn to 1 J cwt. it gives the best return for tho 
food. He had proved this by actual experiment 
supervised by the County Instructor. 

Proper housing had a good deal to say to the 
thriftmess of pigs; the small farmer cannot get a loan 
from the Board of Works; many of them are in a 
worse position as regards building than the labourers, 
and some provision should be made to give them loans 
at a low rate of interest for building improvements. 
The lavatories attached to R.D.C. cottages were now 
often turned into pig houses. 

At present bacon curers were cutting at 1.3.0 dead. 
He suggested that this be stretched to 1.8.14 so as to 
create competition with the shipper. The curers 
might also divide their price and make the return to 
the farmer more general. He believed it paid better 
to bring a pig to 1.3.14 than 1.2.0. He realised, of 
course, that the curers had to get pigs suitable for 
their market. The only objection he saw to his sug- 
gestion was that it might be doing an injustice to 
the farmer who produced the proper weight so that 
the other feeder would be at a less serious loss. But 
•a more universal price would be an incentive to pig 
leeding. 

Owing to the variation in the price of meal and its 
present high price lie thought farmers would be well 
advised to grow barley to take the place of a good deal 
of the Indian meal. If the crop turned out more 
profitable to sell for malting he could do so, and buy 
meal. He would at least be in a position to raise 
bacon at a fixed price; aud an increase in tillage would 
mean more pigs. 

He believed an increase in tillage would result in 
an increased number of pigs being kept. Nothing the 
farmer could put his hand to would pav better, and 
one labourer could attend to 120 pigs a day when raw 
food was used. The amount of food that went to 
poultry had a good deal to do with some of the 
grumbling by farmers. 

He testified to the general educational value of the 
Department s work and that of the County Instructors 
m improving pig breeding. 


Mr. DENIS O'CALLAGHAN, Newmarket, Co. Cork. 

Stated he had been breeding and feeding pigs for 
upwards of thirty years. The shrinkages which had 
occurred several times during the past twenty years 
he attributed to the irregular and sometimes very low 
. price received for porlt as well as the fact that tile 
cost of feeding stuffs did not correspond nor did the 
price of pork correspond with what was paid by the 
consumer for bacon. He had not previously been 
aware that the price of pork was regulated from the 
other side. The impression prevailed over here that 
the curers kept their finger on the pulse of the pig 
trade and that when it was about to die out they gave 
improved prices as a stimulus;' that they could not 
do this were it not that the pig, unlike horses and 
cattle, was a prolific animal. People, however, were 
tired of all these fluctuations, and could not under- 
stand them. 


Pig feeding was not so extensively carried on in his 
district for those and such causes as the scarcity of 
labour compared with twenty years ago, and conse- 
quent more work that had to be undertaken by the 
individual, as well as the higher standard prevailing 
amongst workers. 

The growing of more potatoes would probably effect 
an improvement, though tillage in his district was 
dying out. He believed pigs would not be so plentiful 
next year ns they were not paying just now Pork 
was now 58/- and meal £8 a ton. Ho wanted the 
price of 71 cwt. of meal for 1 cwt. of pork, that would 
cover the cost of rearing or buying the bonham. He 
would not feed pigs with potatoes if lie got Cid. a 
stone for them. Pie fed raw meal, and could find no 
difference between the raw and cooked. 

As regards breed, he preferred the pure bred pig as 
far as possible, and to sell by weight. If the latter 
were always done it would do away with a number of 
inconveniences. 

In feeding pigs he took into consideration the price 
of pork compared with feeding stuffs. If more home- 
grown stuff were available tliore might be less fluctua- 
tion; but it was more probable that any extra food 
produced on the farm would go for cattle' feeding etc. 


Mr. WM. O’CALLAGHAN, Scarragh, Mallow. 

Stated he was a breeder and feeder of pigs, and he 
believed that one of the main reasons urged against 
the keeping of pigs was the fluctuation in the price of 
pork. If fanners could look forward to a steady 
price, oven though a small one comparatively, they 
would be more inclined to toko up pig feoding'for the 
sake of the manure that would be available. He be- 
lieved, however, that more sows were boing kept than 
formerly and inferred that more pigs were being main- 
tained in his district, but still more would be kept 
were pork prices uniform. 

His experience was that pure bred sows are not so 
prolific or good nursers as the old type, though certain 
strains of the pure type* might be all right; people 
who get into the pure bred animals found it desirable 
to get out of them. At the same time he should say 
that the cross with the pure bred boar gave excellent 
results. In the Cork shows there were classes for pure 
animals only, and people bought pure bred sows to 
compete in these. He would suggest that such classes 
should be open to all sows. 

He considered that better housing accommodation 
would induce more people to go in for pigs; he re- 
ferred more particularly to the small farmer. He 
thought leaflets should be distributed giving plans of 
piggeries, and that the Agricultural Instructor should 
do more in this connection. The results from the use 
of raw food should also be more widely disseminated. 

Farmers believed that the heavy pig paid; and 
people should be enlightened on this point. His belief 
■was -that a greater turn over of younger and lighter 
pigs left the best profit. 

The marketing is unsatisfactory, being in the hands 
of too many middlemen. The. bacon curers were not 
considered to be honest. He believed they could do a 
great deal more to encourage pig raising. There was 
also a belief that the success of the bacon business in 
Denmark was due to co-operation. 

In Mallow pigs are taken by dead weight, but the 
people were not pleased with the return. They were 
not sold by live weight. The business would pay if 
feeders could rely on getting 60/-, and foodstuffs at 
normal prices. 

He kept pure bred Large Yorks as well as cross- 
breds; the latter gave better litters. The country 
would be badly off but for the pure bred boar, though 
the common sow was preferable. 


Mr. MICHAEL J. CRONIN, Banteer, Co. Cork. 

Stated be had been concerned in the pig breeding 
and feeding industry for a number of years. Owing 
to the high price of meals for the first six months of 
1912 and the poor price for pork farmers had to. sell at 
a loss, and consequently got disgusted with pig rearing. 
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CORK, lWi November, 1914. 


Mr. Michael J. Cronin — continued. 

In September, 1912, pork dropped; farmers would 
then be sending their sows to the boar, instead they 
got disgusted and sold them .off. Few farmers eare 
to have bonhams during the winter months, as mill? is 
not available. He did not think that the rise in pork 
after June, 1912, induced the sale of sows, instead 
farmers would be more inclined to go in for breeding 
on the chance of the good price holding. He believed 
that the low price of pork and the high price of meal 
some time previously were the chief causes of the 
shrinkage in 1918. Although good prices prevailed 
during that year farmers owing to their recent ex- 
perience of poor prices were slow to get into pigs 
again. It was only at the end of 1918 or beginning 
of 1914 that pigs increased in any numbers. 

At the present time pigs were not paying, though 
good prices were being offered. Meal was very dear 
for the past four months, having at one time reached 
24/- per sack. "When calculating profit, feeding stuffs 
could not be valued at current prices on day of sale 
but on the range of prices which obtained during the 
feeding period. 

The two main factors which would govern the sup- 
ply of pork in this country are the price of Indian 
meal and pollard and current prices of pork. 

From his own experience and from tests he had car- 
ried out recently it would not pay to feed pigs with 
marketable potatoes. With meal (fine) 17/6 per sack 
potatoes would not be worth more than 4d. per 
weight (21 lbs.) for pig feeding. 

The results of experiments which he had conducted 
in 1913 were : — 

With eight pigs divided into two lots fed to ascer- 
tain value of potatoes for pig feeding : 

1913. 

Average . weight at start — 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 

Foods consumed. 

Lot 1. 

106 weights Potatoes. 

18 stones 4 lb. meals. 

279 gallons milk. 

Weight at end — 8 ewt. 0 qrs. 0 lbs. 

Lot 2. 

148 stones 2 lb. meals. 

279 gallons milk. 

Weight at end — 7 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. 

1914. 

Eight pigs divided into two lots to test Raw v. 
Cooked Meals. Average weight at start— 42 lbs. 

Lot 1. 

Cooked Meals. 

24 ewt. meals. 

271 gallons separated milk. 

Weight at end — 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 121 lb. 

Lot 2. 

Uncooked Meals. 

24 cwt. meals. 

271 gallons separated milk. 

Weight at end — 8 cwt. 1 qr. 6 lb. 

In favour of uncooked — 1 qr. 22 lb. 

His suggestion for increasing the numler of pigs 
in the country would be to guarantee a minimum 
price for pork some months in advance. As regards 
milk, for instance, he could turn up the milk book 
and find what price was paid for any month 
of the year previous and for any corresponding month 
of following year. Price seldom differed except g or J, 
which might be owing to strength of milk. There was 
an opinion that a combination existed between buyers 
to fix prices. But from a statement made by the 
Chairman to a previous witness that day he did not 


Mr. Michael J. Cronin — continued. 

believe that a combination to fix prices existed 
amongst buyers. Curers might, however, give good 
notice of the weights they would want, and assist far- 
mers in that way. At present it required a sharp 
farmer to note all the tactics of the buyers. Some- 
years pigs will pay; at other times they will not; the- 
people ran in and out of them, and this, of course,, 
also caused fluctuations. 

The farmer should have at least six weeks previous 
to the market some knowledge of the weight which 
would command the highest price. At some markets 
light weights command a better price than heavy 
weights; a month later it is the reverse. 

He did not think the supply of home-grown food', 
would to any extent influence the number of pigs 
kept. It would not pay to convert land to tillage for 
pigs alone. His was a store cattle district, and cattle 
were not affected by fluctuations to the same extent 
as pigs. 

If, as stated, the Danes claimed they could raise 
hogs at 42/- cwt. solely off the produce of their land, 
all he would say was that it would be desirable to 
have some of them here, as the Irish farmer could not 
do it. In his part of the country barley did not pay 
as well as oats, and growers sell the latter and bring 
home meal for the pigs. It was only the poor people, 
or people in the poorer class of land kept pigs, those 
with the fertile land kept cattle. 

The common type of pig crossed with the pure-bred 
Large York boar found most favour in his district. 
The premium boars were spread over the district — but 
there was a number of mongrel boars; for the latter, 
however, the purchasers went outside the district. 


Mr. WM. APPELBE, Baudon, President of the 
Bandon Farmers' Association. 

Attributed the decline in numbers to the low price 
obtained for pork. Some of the high prices they 
saw in the papers never seemed to reach his district. 
60/- or 61/- was probably the highest price in Bandon 
this year. All were sold by hand (alive) ; they had 
never asked for a scales to be put up, though he be- 
lieved it would be an advantage to have them bought 
weekly by live weight, so as to be able to catch the 
high price when offered. 

His Association had been thinking of adopting co- 
operative methods, as they considered the pig buyers 
were too smart for them at present in the estimation 
of weight; no blame with regard to price, as this is 
fixed by the curers. Another grievance is that those 
who send in through agents or sell to buyers com- 
plain of the cut in price for even 1 lb. over certain 
weights. He agreed that the line should be drawn 
somewhere, but considered it would be more equitable 
to take off, say, 1/- for each seven pounds, instead of 
a heavy cut for 1 or 2 lbs. In other words, he wanted 
a uniform sliding scale. If larger pigs could be 
managed they would pay better, for there is more 
profit on the last cwt. than the first; pigs have then 
ceased building frame and have to put on flesh only. 

He considered that the old common breed of pig 
was the best, but they had now become mongrels. 
The White Ulster is somewhat like that type. The 
Large York is a slow thriven 

His chief point was that the fluctuations in the 
price of pork was responsible for the decline in the 
number of pigs. • 


Mr. W. W. O’DWYER, J.P., Springhouse, Bally- 
landers, Chairman, Mitchelstown Board of 
Guardians. 

Mr. Dwyer mentioned that his district covered part 
of Cork and Limerick. His view of the decline in the 
number of pigs was that it was due to the decline in 
tillage; and the decline of tillage he attributed to the 
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Mr. W. W. O'Dwyct, J.P. — continued. 

creamery system. In the old days farmers made their 
own butter and had plenty of buttermilk to spare, 
and plenty of labour was employed, and labourers got 
milk from farmers to feed their pigs. 

Less tillage also meant that fewer members of the 
family and hired labour were required on the farm. 
Whilst tillage and dairying ought to go well on the 
farm this was not what was happening. Pig feeding 
can only be expected to pay on the farm where there 
is tillage, as there is always a quantity of second rate 
stuff which can be used for pigs and cattle. 

Creamery proprietors facilitated farmers in getting 
money to put more cows on the pasture, of which largo 
areas wero" only second rate and more suitable for 
tillage. The cow was allowed to roam over the land 
and no labour was kept to attend to pigs or anything 
else. Tho system of separating milk at home had 
been tried. He was told that in some years it paid 
all right, but at other times it was found more profit- 
able to send the milk to the creamery instead of the 
cream. Some months of the year they separate milk 
and make their own butter. 

The big farmer only gets into pigs spasmodically; 
they have not the same labour available the year 
round. Something might be done to subsidise the cot- 
tagers and smaller farmers, who are the backbone of 
the industry. Ho suggested a premium fc~ the lceep- 


Mr. W. W. O’Dwyer, J.P. — continued. 

ing of good sows. He did not object so much to the 
fluctuations in the price of pork, as they were inevit- 
able. 

The Rural District cottagers in his district were 
supplied with pig houses. The Guardians include in 
the plans a pighouse and w.c. He was 35 years a 
Guardian and never heard of the Local Government 
Board prohibiting the erection of a piggery with these 
cottages. Some of the holders kept pigs in this pig 
house, some did not. Ho believed pig houses were 
always supplied in Counties Cork and Limerick. 

Although many labourers keep pigs, the number was 
not one-fourth of wbat it was formerly. They could 
keep a boar or two sows if they got some encourage- 
ment. They keep a fair share of poultry. The result 
is that they have no manure for their gardens. 

His experience generally was that the richer dis- 
tricts were in grass, while naturally the poorer land 
was tilled. There was a lot of land growing grass at 
present that could be more profitably tilled and would 
provide food for the keeping of pigs, etc. 

He considered that tillage would pay the farmer, 
inasmuch as it would enable him to raise the feeding 
stuffs for his stock. In his opinion the present sys- 
tem of grass land coupled with the creamery system 
was robbing the farmer. Labour could always be ob- 
tained if guaranteed steady work. 


THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, 18th NOVEMBER, 1914. 
AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Waterford. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman).. 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 


Mr. Patrick Clcne. 

Mr. J. WlIiLINGTON, J.P. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roues ton, b.a. 


Mr. P. W. KENNY, J.P., Kingsmeadow, Waterford. 

Mr. Kenny submitted the following tables : — 

Number op Pigs in Co. Waterford during recent years. 


Year. 

Boars.. . 

• Sows. 

Under 

Six 

Months. 

Six Months 
and 

Upwards. 

Total 
Number 
of Pigs. 

1909 . . 

59 

3,115 

19,377 

7,629 

30,180 


48 . 

. 3,199 

18,691 


28,514 


68 

4,196 

24,651 


37,385 


50 

• 3,536 

23,160 

8,211 

34,957 


39 

2,864 

18,287 

4,859 

26,049 


61 

3,934 

23,259 

6,121 

33,375 
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WATERFORD, 18th November, 1914. 
Mr. P. W. Kenny — continued. 


Prices op Pork and Indian Meal in Waterford. 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Pork. 

Meal, 
20 stone. 

Pork. 

Meal, 20 stone. 

Pork. 

Meal, 20 stone. 


r. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 


56 

0 

15 

0 

48 

0 

19 6 to 20 

3 

63 

0 

16 

6 to 

17 0 


57 

0 

16 

6 

54 

0 

20 3 

„ 20 

6 

66 

0 

17 

0 „ 

17 6 


57 

0 

16 

6 

53 

0 

20 6 

„ 20 

3 

67 

0 

17 

6 „ 

— 


55 

0 

16 

6 

58 

0 

20 3 

„ — 


67 

0 

17 

6 „ 

— 


54 

0 

16 

6 

59 

0 

20 3 

„ 20 

9 

69 

0 

17 

6 „ 

— 


54 

0 

16 

9 

58 

0 

20 9 

„ 19 

3 

68 

0 

17 

6 „ 

16 6 


53 

0 

17 

3 

63 

0 

19 3 

„ 16 

9 

71 

0 

16 

6 „ 

— 


52 

0 

17 

6 

65 

0 

10 9 

„ 17 

9 

68 

0 

16 

6 „ 

— 

September . . 

53 

0 

18 

6 

59 

0 

17 9 

„ 17 

6 

67 

0 

16 

6 „ 

17 0 


47 

0 

19 

0 

61 

0 

17 6 



62 

0 

17 

0 „ 



46 

0 

19 

6 

56 

0 

17 6 

„ 16 

9 

62 

0 

16 

6 „ 

16 3 

December 

44 

0 

19 

6 

60 

0 

16 9 

„ 16 

6 

65 

0 

16 

3 „ 



His conclusions were that the price of Indian meal 
in relation to the price of pork for the time being 
■would, judging from quotations and live stock returns, 
seem to be the deciding factor with breeders and fat- 
teners in curtailing or extending this branch of their 
business. 

From July, 1911, to July, 1912, the price of Indian 
meal was out of proportion with the local quotations 
for pork and store pigs. Many farmers reduced the 
number of their sows or gave up the industry during 
-this period. As the decrease in sows was gradual the 
effect on the supply of stores or young pigs did not 
show until later. In the latter half of 1912 quota- 
tions for Indian meal and pork were more encourag- 
ing, but the Foot and Mouth restrictions curtailed 
the export trade, and farmers continued to lessen 
their stocks of sows. In the present year prices and 
•conditions are normal and the industry has made a 
rapid recovery. 

After a year of great plentifulness of supply a lean 
year may naturally be expected. In 1911 there were 
more pigs in Ireland than for any other of twenty 
years excepting 1896. The extra number held in 1911 
meant that- the price of pork was low, with food- 
stuffs normal; people were not satisfied with the re- 
turns and got out of the business; this told in the 
next two years. 

Local bacon curers fixed the price of pork from time 
to time according to the graded weight of the finished 
•animal. The pig finished between 1.2.0 and 1.2.7 
•commanded top price. The cut from 1.2.7 to 1.3.0 
was 1/-. The price was arbitrarily fixed. The Ber- 
wick trade did not concern Waterford. From 1.3.0 
to 1.3.14_there was a further cut of 2/-. There was 
no quotation for over 1.3.14, as heavy pigs were 
usually shipped alive to England by the pig-buyers. 

The merchants bought by dead weight; the jobbers 
bought alive. In some towns agents buy by live 
weight for the merchants. The heavy weight pigs 
made most money when shipped for the English mar- 
kets. 


* Pig Feeding within the Municipal Boundary 
of Waterford. (Population, 27,364 ; area, 
1,300 acres). 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

No. of persons keeping i 




Pigs 

Ill 

114 

104 

No, of Pigs fed by 
householders 

267 

-320 

324 


* Figures taken from the records of the Cor- 
poration Public Health Committee. 

1902 1907. 


The Public Health Committee had always been sym- 
pathetic in dealing with parties feeding pigs so as to 
encourage thrift, provided the premises were kept 
clean and sanitary. Very few sows were kept in the 
city. It would accordingly be seen that the more 
rigid administration of the sanitary laws had no ten- 
dency in Waterford to diminish pig feeding. The 
Public Health Act was passed in 1878 and became 
operative in 1902, and from the latter date there had 
been no decrease in the number of pigs kept. The 
limit of 30 feet at which pigs were supposed to be kept 
from the dwellinghouse was not too strictly enforced, 
each case being considered on its merits. He might 
mention that even under old conditions the private 
houses in which pigs, sheep and cattle were killed and 
hung were kept scrupulously clean; and the adminis- 
tration of the sanitary laws since had not always 
secured this. 

Compared with Wexford he would characterise 
Waterford as a grass county. Potatoes were largely 
used in the city and county for pig feeding. The 
price last year would generally be about 6d. a stone. 
The areas grown were small, however, and only met 
the local consumption and trade. 

Indian meal seemed to be the basic food for pigs; 
it had been stated that the decrease in 1918 was to 
some extent due to the disinclination of servants to 
engage in pig breeding. He did not think, however, 
seeing that the shrinkage was only temporary, that 
this could be regarded as a factor. The use of raw 
foods might be taken as an offset to the natural ten- 
dency of servants to shirk the drudgery of pig feeding. 

The figures he had given for Waterford City did not 
include a large number of pigs fed at the local asylum 
and workhouse. As he found he could not feed to a 
profit the steward of the former institution substi- 
tuted barley grain sediment for Indian meal, which ’is 
mixed with the house offal and given in a damp con- 
dition. This sediment is a bye-product of the dis- 
tillery in the same way that grains come from the 
brewery. It is delivered to the asylum in bags at 40 /- 
per ton. . There had been no complaint of the pork. 
Another large feeder in Waterford had followed this 
example. Both took up this feeding probably in 1912, 
when returns from pigs were unsatisfactory. 

The steward of the asylum pointed out to him 
several times that the pig leaning to the White Lister 
type was more thrifty and finished to a good weight 
before the others. .Premiums in Cp. W T aterford are 
given to the Large York and Large Ulster. The local 
sow is a nondescript animal; but the ’ resulting cross 
is more economical. There was no complaint - about 
' the pork. 

There.. was’ peat satisfaction in Waterford when 
pork went up to .70/-. At other times there is dis- 
satisfaction. .Feeders never know what they are going 
to : obtain. Those who go out of the business when 
’ prices are low are responsible for the slump at times 
in supply; they rush in again when conditions im- 
proyp'. If a! mote regular price could be .maintained 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH PIG BREEDING INDUSTRY. 


WATERFORD, 18 th November, 1914. 


Mr. P. W. ICcnny — continued. 

for pork, pigs would be more generally kept. He did 
not agree that prices were altogether regulated from 
the other side of the water. He pointed out dis- 
crepancies between the local figures and the London 
prices for bacon. 

There is no provision for keeping a pig or poultry 
in connection with the R.D.C. cottages. The amount 
available for the purchase of . plot and erection of the 
buildings does not leave a margin. The only out- 
building was a w.c. Perhaps only one in ten of the 
holders kept a pig; where they do they put up build- 
ings themselves these would be men who had pigs 
before they came into the R.D.C. cottages. Were 
facilities provided he believed that a greater number 
would go in for pigs and poultry. 

The average sum allowed by the Local Government 
Board for Labourers' Cottages, building, plot, costs, 
etc., is .€170; this was fixed when the cost of build- 
ing was lower than at present. The Council receive a 
rent of 1/- weekly, which has to cover interest and 
sinking fund and outlay for repairs. There is a loss 
of about £1 annually per cottage, which is borne on 
the rates; this .was formerly £3 or £4. A Govern- 
ment grant of one-third permits of the maximum of 
£170; the remainder of the money being lent to the 
local authority. If the Local Government Board 
allowed a higher maximum he believed the R.D.C. 
would put up a piggery and poultry house, which 
would lead to thrift and industry. The labourer, 
however, would not pay a higher rent. He would him- 
self favour the erection of such buildings only where 
the labourer applied for them, and not generally. 

The County Committee scheme of Prizes for Cot- 
tages, etc., did not provoke the spirit of rivalry in- 
tended as the prizes keep going to one or two per- 
sons, 'who may be industrious and thrifty beyond the 
average, but idle effect is that others get discouraged 
in the competition and cease to make any further 
special effort to secure a prize. 


Mr. Wm. Mitchell — continued, 
tried the Middle White York but could not sell the 
produce, the objection being to the nose. He had 
seen good crosses in the north, but the curers in the 
south objected to the White Ulster. Against that 
buyers come to Carriek-on-Suir and Dungarvau from 
as far as Dundalk, and the Dublin men buy large 
numbers. The Large York type is bought quicker in 
the south. The pigs in his neighbourhood were prac- 
tically all pure bred Yorks not in the book. 

He thought the White Ulster made a good pig and 
a good sow. He had seen the Large Blacks brought into 
his and other districts, but they died a natural death. 

He had never tried any regular experiments in feed- 
ing, most of his pigs being sold to breeders. But he 
usually allowed 5 lb. of meal daily with some milk, 
etc. He believed pigs would grow 1£ lb. daily, i. e. , 
a pig well grown and half fat. 

He believed that when a pig gets heavier it makes 
more; he is drowsy, sleeps more and makes more; it 
did not follow that he would eat more. Mr. Anderson • 
of Portlaw, who was probably the biggest feeder in 
Ireland, feeds a heavy-weight pig. He himself only 
fed the culls, and found better results at the latter end 
of feeding. 

The pure bred Large Yorks are quite as prolific and 
as good nurses as the half bred animal, otherwise lie- 
could not sell the sows to the local farmers. Although 
not registered, all the pigs in his district were prac- 
tically pure bred. He considered nine, or ten a good 
litter; any more would mean weak pigs. He thought 
he saw a bigger improvement in the south cf Ireland 
in recent years than he had ever previously noticed. 

Ireland is a cattlo feeding country. Denmark is 
not. The same class of trade is not possible in both. 
In Denmark dairy stock is maintained principally to 
supply milk and the bye-products of it go for pig 
feeding mainly. Yearling calves were the mainstay 
in his own district here, and was one of the reasons 
why there was less tillage. If tillage were increased 
there would be more pigs kept to utilise the secondary 
products. 


Mr. WM. MITCHELL, Steward to the Earl of Bess- 
borough, Piltown, Co. Kilkenny 
Stated he had experience for many years in the 
breeding of pigs on a large scale. He- attributed the 
shrinkage in pig numbers to a general rise in the 
price for foodstuffs and to the extreme changes in the 
return for pork. The cottager had a pig for sale once 
or twice yearly only, and- if he met a bad market it 
affected him seriously. The feeder on a larger scale 
sold regularly and received the benefit of any increase. 

Many cottagers who kept pigs now keep fowl. They 
were induced to do so by the increased return from 
poultry products, and in his district from the fact 
that they had an excellent outlet. A local association 
paid considerable attention to poultry; whilst at their 
shows there was no competition in the pig classes. 

In his district most of the cottages belong to the 
Bessborough estate, and facilities were given for the 
keeping' of pigs and poultry. Most of the R.D.C. cot- 
tagers also kept poultry, part of the outbuildings 
being used as a w.c. and part as a fowlhouse. He 
had seen some of the cottages provided with regular 
piggeries; and had never heard any complaint of lack 
of facilities for either pigs or poultry 
Indian meal, with separated milk, was the basic 
food. There was a fair amount of tillage in the dis- 
trict, and when available potatoes were also used. 
When they ran out mangels were often fed. His ex- 
perience was favourable to the use of raw meal. 
When potatoes were plenty more pigs would be kept 
by the farmer: the labourer using any surplus for 
poultry. There was a big trade in turkeys He 
noticed generally that where there was most tillage 
more pigs were kept. 

Labourers' plots would be tilled about half and half. 
Those covered by poultry were not necessarily un- 
filled. On the part uncropped a donkey or goat would 
be grazed. The cottager who wants ‘to tUl an acre 
requires some assistance from the farmer. 

The Large White York was the breed generally kept 
and favoured in his district. A fair average quality 
of animal was maintained; but if more grain and 
potatoes were produced more pigs would be bred and 
fed both by large and small farmers. He himself had 


Mr. R. C. DOBBS, J.P., Camphire, Cappoquin. 

Said that though lie followed the markets person- 
ally and took a special interest in the subject, the 
feeding of his pigs was attended to by a steward. 

He found the rearing to be entirely different from 
the fattening; and it was necessary to have a fair 
amount of tillage to make rearing profitable. There 
was a difficulty in getting labour, especially tem- 
porary labour; there was a deterioration generally, as- 
the best Irishmen were not staying in the country. 
He could get permanent labour all right; the ineffi- 
ciency applied to the temporary sort. Wages had 
risen considerably. There was now no boys or women 
available in his district for field work, and the diffi- 
culty of getting^ labour was driving cut tillage. 

Fluctuations in the price of meal and pork were- 
responsible for the selling off of a number of pigs; 
during last year pork varied from 67/- to 47/-. He 
would send in a note of the exact dates.* The quota- 
tions in England usually exceeded those prevailing 


*In a subsequent letter Mr. Dobbs stated that be- 
was under a misapprehension, as the report he saw 
was of a fair in Ireland where there appeared to have- 
been a temporary panic. As a matter of fact the- 
Cappoquin Bacon Factory prices were : — 


Week ending— 6 August, 1914, 
13 
21 


4 September, 1914, 


2 October, 1914, 


6 November, 1914, 


s. d. 
60 2 
67 8f 
53 9 
65 4 
63 9i 
60 If 
63 1 
63 3 
60 4} 
60 0 
60 4 
58 0 
57 10 
57 0 

55 10' 

56 II 
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WATERFORD, 18 th November, 1014. 


Mr. R. C. Dobb3, J.P. — continued. 

Lere. He did not, however, understand this part of 
the trade. Maize, which formerly cost £5, now sells 
for i-7 10s. The Liverpool people would deliver maize 
.at about what he could get it in Cork. The price com- 
pared unfavourably with corn; and the quality of 
some had recently been very poor. There was an idea 
that oil had been extracted from the maize meal, yet 
its price was 15/- to 18/- more than the Indian com. 

The person who kept pigs continuously will find 
they pay. He weighed his pigs every week and found 
that they grew better when they got heavier. Some 
are curiously uncertain. Some weeks they only go up 
•3 lb., then with a little change of feed they would go 
up as much as 20 lb. in 7 days; a fair average would 
be about 11 lb. The older pig is not putting on 
growth, but is finishing. He, therefore, found it 
more economical to sell a pig as large as he could, 
even subject to the cut for overfreight. 

He put the pigs in as stores and sold them at 7 
months old, frequently at 14 stones. He had found 
an extraordinary difference in favour of using dry 
food. The meal was fed absolutely dry; just damped 
at first if the pig would not take it. Ordinary pota- 
toes were too dear, but small ones he fed raw just as 
they were and never had a pig choked. The potatoes 
are given washed and the meal dry. He got, of course, 
a good deal of skim milk, but this was given after- 
wards mixed with pollard. The meal was medium 
ground. Yoimg pigs got but a small quantity of milk, 
as too much scoured them. 

A pig which he got from Clonakilty about three 
years ago appeared to have brought in a sort of in- 
fectious pneumonia which destroyed a large number of 
his pigs, but this might happen to anyone, and there 
was a fair amount of it at the time throughout the 
country. He did not even write to the Superintendent 
at Clonakilty about the matter as he did not think the 
pig got the disease there. 

Leaving out accidents, pig feeding always pays if 
it is done carefully. The manure enables tillage to 
be carried on, but it was hard to get attendance for 
pigs. 

After five months old the pig would get about 4 lb. 
of bought food and a couple of lb. crushed oats. He 
would not keep a pig too long on the one sort of food. 
He gave a pig as much as it conveniently took, and 
expected 1 lb. gain from about 4 lb. of meal. He had 
70 to 80 pigs fattening at a time, and in order to 
avoid bullying had a series of stalls made. 

All the pigs were sent to Cappoquin Bacon Factory, 
•and the weight returned always exceeded his calcula- 
tion. Heavy animals he sometimes sent to Cork for 
shipping. The ones going to the factory were fasted 
12 to 14 hours and weighed before going. They 
usually killed 77 or 78 per cent.; 57/- would pay him 
better there than 59/- in Waterford, and he could 
-send them in as he Had them fat. He did not think 
•any of the farmers sold by live weight. 


Mr. PATRICK DUNNE, Dungarvan. 

Stated he was a creamery proprietor. He had ex- 
perience of feeding pigs, buying them in the market. 
He thought the supply was more or less regulated by 
the price of pork; and that the cost of food had but 
little influence; as a feeder he did not take it into 
consideration. It might influence the small farmer 
or labourer to some extent. The respective prices of 
.stores and pork were his own main considerations. 

He paid 35/- to 40/- for four to five months old 
stores, and fed them on raw food and skim milk, 
allowing as much of the latter as they would use, 
though an indue quantity caused scour. By mixing 
the food in it he gave a young pig up to two gallons 
.a day. The meal was ground as fine as possible. 

He purchased the meal and most of the separated 
milk remained on his hands, as the farmers did not 
think it worth their while to take it away ; the butter- 
fat was bought separately and Id. allowed for the 
separated milk. He preferred at that price that they 
took it away, though he considered it to be worth 
more for pig feeding. This supply was, however, 
available in the summer only; in the winter it was 
smaller, and he kept fewer pigs. Some is left in the 


Mr. Patrick Dunne — continued, 

winter. He also made cheese and fed pigs, on the 
whey, but he would not set as much value on this, 
He would put it down at £d. a gallon, though he 
thought the pigs did just as well on it as the separated 
milk. It was used fresh from day to day, but the 
pigs would consume It even when left over. It con- 
tained about 4 per cent, milk sugar. 

He considered the shrinkage in pigs to be due more 
to the fluctuations in pork and the price of the bon- 
hams than cost of the Indian meal. Bonhams which 
he now bought for 35/- sometimes cost him 60/-, 
Until fat the store would consume about 8§ cwt. of 
meal; the extra cost for this would be comparatively 
slight. The main thing was to buy the store right. 
For the first six months of this, year stores were high, 
and though the breeder was having a good time, the 
feeder could not make them pay. 

The difference in the price of Indian meal and In- 
dian corn would be about Is. 6d. a sack; and about 
6d. a sack would be enough to allow for grinding. 
Prices in Indian meal are cut very fine. The dif- 
ference in the wholesale price' of corn and retail price 
of meal would account for a greater difference in 
respect of grinding. 

One of the reasons given by fanners for not keeping 
pigs is the scarcity of labour and trouble of boiling. 
He had fed on raw food and found it just as success- 
ful.' He used a little pollard and barley meal, and 
sometimes for young pigs a little bran, but no pota- 
toes. He had carried out tests in this connection but 
had mislaid the figures. Speaking from recollection 
he would say that it required 3J cwt. of meal with 
milk or whey to raise a pig from about £ to If cwt. 
If farmers could be got out of the system of boiling, 
they might keep more pigs, as it would get over the 
difficulty of labour; if done at all, this must be done 
now by men. 

At the end of 1911 pork was 40/- to 50/- and meal 
about £1; stores fell to a low figure and farmers gave 
up breeding. A number who breed pigs and sell them 
as stores don’t fatten. 

In spring and summer farmers take the largest 
quantity of separated milk from the creamery for the 
rearing of calves. When the supply coming to him 
falls low, less in proportion is taken away. A number 
of farmers send in all their milk and do not rear 
calves. Then some of them were feeding pigs in the 
same way as he did. There was a good market for 
calves so soon as they were dropped. 

The manure from his pigs was in his way, and he 
allowed his man to do what he liked with it; he 
usually got something for it from the farmers. 

As a rule unless labourers got extra wages they did • 
not like the work of feeding pigs. Many pigs were, 
taken out of the county and fattened. 

The real reason why the labourer does not feed pigs 
is that he has to pay too high for the stores, and is 
then afraid that he will meet a bad market. They 
can better afford to buy when the price is 20/- than 
when it is 30/- to 40/-'. 

He knew of one man who fed on raw potatoes and 
raw mangels mixed with meal. He is well satisfied 
with the results and says he does not know any branch 
of farming that pays better than selling stores at 4 
months. He gives raw food from the time the pig is 
able to take it. He keeps at the business all the time. 

He (witness) sold by live weight and by hand to local 
buyers, who are agents for the eurers. There is a scales 
in Dungarvan but the pigs are rarely weighed before 
sale, as he could judge the weight and value fairly 
well without weighing. He did not as a rule, make 
any pigs more than 1.2.0, so that he got the top price 
summer and winter. They eat more in proportion to 
the weight put on when they go over 1.2.0. They 
might make a great daily gain, but the proportion of 
food consumed is greater. He had found this out by 
weighing the pigs from week to week, and also weigh- 
ing the food. It was an important matter to him, 
and he tested it carefully. Some people raised tEeir 
pigs to 2 cwt., but he considered they used a greater 
quantity of food after 1.3.0 in proportion to flesh 
gained. 

He tried to grade the different size pigs in the feed- 
ing. A further grading was done as they got more 
advanced. About ten or twelve were run in a house. 
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Mr. Patrick Dunne— continued. 

It is well known that bacon curers always pay top 
price for 1}- cwt., but they sometimes change the other 
prices and grades without any notice. He agreed that 
the eurers should give timely notice of weights they 

^HiTfed up to 600 pigs at a time and was satisfied 
when they paid for the skim milk. They paid him 
year in and year out, but as sometimes be did not 
know what the stores would cost him there was a 
loss, Were he breeding pigs he believed they would 
always pay him. They could not, however, return a 
profit when they drop to 40/-. It would be an ad- 
vantage if the pigs were bred more regularly. Far- 
mers, however, are discouraged when prices fluctuate 
quickly. 

He would suggest that there should be no cut be- 
tween 1.2.0 and 1.3.0. He noticed this year that the 
price of Danish pigs was higher than Irish for a good 
while. He kept an eye on Danish prices. 

He submitted to the Committee the following table 
showing the Danish prices and the prices paid locally, 
taken from the Grocer market reports : — 


Week ending 

Irish 
Pigs. ' 

Danish. 

Irish | 
Bacon. 

jDanish. 



d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


55 

0 

57 

0 

77 

0 

69 

0 


54 

0 

56 

0 





July 4th, 1914, 

52 

0 

66 

0 

74 

0 

67 

0 

„ 11th, 1914, 

53 

0 

55 

0 





„ 18th, 1914. 

55 

0 

57 

0 

76 

0 



„ 25th, 1914, 

54 

0 

57 

0 

79 

0 




Mr. JOHN T. CONDON, Templevalley, Tallow, Co. 

Waterford. 

Stated he was a breeder and feeder, particularly the 
former. He fattened about half and sold the re- 
mainder as stores. 

He attributed the shrinkage of pigs in 1912 and 
1913 to the scarcity of labour and irregular prices 
paid for stores and for bacon as well as the cost of 
feeding stuffs. Permanent labour is not so good as 
it used to be, and there was hardly any casual. The 
labourer also objects to Sunday work; he did not 
think it was a question of wages. 

He got a good cross from the Large York and the 
ordinary sow. Litters would be nine to twelve. He 
would have to sit up a night. or two only when the 
sows were farrowing. He would watch any that were 
troublesome. The Large York is a good thriving pig 
if of the right sort, but he feared the herds were get- 


November, 1914. 

Mr. John T. Condon — continued, 
ting inbred, and this would result in failure. Some 
of the progeny did not mature at all. 

Most of the boars were locally bred. The best one, 
he thought, was a pure bred animal. There were but 
few premium' animals, and this was one of them. 
The animals he referred to as leaving bad stock were 
not bought as pure bred; they were simply classed as 
White York. He believed that unknown to the 
breeders the pure herds of White Yorks were getting 
inbred. 

He did not mean to say that the pure bred boar 
was responsible for the poor results. He did not 
press the point that the boars sent out by the Depart- 
ment were inbred. They bought in his district a 
number of sows from Lismore Castle. The boar is 
usually a promising young animal bred in the locality ; 
he could not prove that it was a pure White York. 
The only way he could put it was that a sow gave two 
or three bad litters that would not feed. 

Pig feeding was not carried on as extensively in 
his district as some years ago. The feeding of pigs 
would be aSected by a plentiful supply of potatoes, 
especially if markets for them are cheap. Bought-in 
feeding at a fair price and a steady figure for pork 
would at least give the feeder a reasonable margin 
for profit. It would pay the farmer to feed on pota- 
toes up to 3Jd. a stone. Some people give equal parts 
of pulped potatoes and mangels. Sometimes the pota- 
toes are given whole after being washed; there were 
no bad results. He mixed barley or meal with them. 

A good breed of pigs, intelligent feeding, and a 
proper price when finished would, in his opinion, 
meet the difficulty and cause a larger number to be 
bred both on small and large holdings. The breed in 
his district was fair, but could be improved. He 
only remembered one or two premium boars in ten or 
twelve years. Local boars were used, and they might 
be the result of inbreeding. ITe had experience of 
the Large Ulster cross and found them all right. 
Results from mating sows with pure bred boars avail- 
able at Lismore Castle were always satisfactory. 

He was principally a breeder, and so long as he got 
85/- for a 3 months old bonham he was satisfied; if 
they fell to 25/- lie would get out of a sow or two. 
As a rule he would not get out of the business alto- 
gether. Two litters in the year even at £1 would 
pay, but it is costly to keep them up. When the price 
got low breeders went out of the business, and this 
resulted in a shrinkage. 

With home grown food and milk at Id. a gallon 
the annual cost of keeping a sow would be about £6~ 
He had given raw mangels to sows before farrowing. 
He believed in giving a variety of food, and not too' 
much; only what would be cleaned up. 

A number of people were giving up feeding on ac- 
count of the trouble and cost of boiling. If it could 
be made widely known that raw food gives results 
equal to cooked it would be desirable. He believed 
that milk was necessary for young pigs when weaning. 


FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, 19th NOVEMBER, 1914. 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Enniscorthy. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. {Chairman). 

Mr. R. N. Bovd. 

Mr. Patrick Cmjne. 


Mr. T. O'CONNOR, Spring Farm, Enniscorthy. 
Mentioned that the dead weight price of pigs in 
September, 1911, was 50/- and Indian meal 17/3 per 
cwt. sack, other feeding stuffs being proportionately 


Mr. J. Wilungton, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 


Mr. • T. O'Connor — continued. 

dear. In October pork dropped to 45/-, while the- 
meal reduced only 6d. a bag, at which price it stood 
during November, with pork dropping to 43/ — 
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ENNISCORTHY, 

Mr. T. O'Connor— continued. 

December, pork was 42/- and meal 17/3. In 1912 
the respective prices were: — January, 45/- and 17/9; 
February, 48/- and 18/3; March, 50/- and 18/S ; 
April, 52/- and 18/8; May, 55/- and 19/-; June, 56/- 
and 18/9. 

These figures showed that in the autumn of 1911 
and beginning of 1912 the low price of pork and high 
price of Indian meal and other feeding stuffs made 
people go out of pigs, the shrinkage not being notice- 
able until the following year. The decrease in Ennis- 
corthy, however, was not so apparent as in other parts 
of the country. In 1913 the lowest price was in 
November and" December, but in January following it 
was 59/-, and the price of meal was 15/- only, so 
that pig feeding was again being taken up. 

Neither male nor female servants cared for pig feed- 
ing; and very few feeders in the locality could afford 
to keep a permanent man for the work. The difficulty 
might perhaps be got over if the margin of profit were 
larger. 

The number of pigs killed in Buttle 's factory in 
Enniscorthy and prices were : — 

1911 ... 21,653 ... 49/- 

1912 ... 24,056 ... 52/8 

1918 ... 19,517 ... 61/- 

1914 ... 12,187 ... 57/6 (for 10 months.) 

When killed for pork the Black pig was not so satis- 
factory as the White York for the reasons that the fat 
failed' to set and the bacon looked as if from un- 
finished pig. Merchants cut the price 2/- or 8 1 - per 
cwt., and people are getting out of them. Some like 
the breed, as they say they are good sticklers, and do 
well. 

Trouble was caused some years ago by the introduc- 
tion of a bastard kind of white boar by private indivi- 
duals, and for a long time breeders were sceptical of 
the pure white breed. He thought it was a small 
York. Ho had no experience of the Ulster; one that 
came to the district did not give satisfaction; he did 
not know the curers' view of it. 

In his opinion, and he believed in (hat of the bacon 
curer, the Large York was the best, a pig between 10 
and 14 stone dead weight. If the animal was within 
the weights the curer did not make sufficient allow- 
ance for quality. A cut was made for even 1 lb. over- 
weight. A sow for which the local piles was 31/- 
live weight, he freely got 36/- from a shipper, solely 
because of the quality. He did not know any curer 
that took sows. The live weight the previous day for 
sizeable hogs was 43/- and for sows 34/6. 

The cut is on a sliding scale, which is always ap- 
plied; it is — from 14 to 15 stone, 1/-; 15 to 16, 2/-; 
there were not many pigs offered over that weight, as 
sellers wish to obtain top price, which can only be 
got by having them at proper weight. A complaint 
is that the price is cut for even 1 lb. overweight. 
Another grievance is that 1/- more per cwt. is given 
to dealers. The dealer, therefore, who could buy 100 
pigs in the day averaging 2 cwt. would have £10 more 
than the producer. The farmer did not get the extra 
1/-, though the pig was sold direct to the curer. He 
did not want to squeeze out the dealer, but he was of 
opinion that the breeder and feeder should receive all 
the encouragement possible from the home curers. 
The dealers had the English market to buy for. One 
of the reasons assigned by the curers for their action 
in this connection is that if they want 100 or so pigs 
the dealer will collect them from the farmers and 
that he was entitled to somethiug extra for this work. 
Dealers generally buy by hand, and he had seen an 
instance of 17/3 clear * profit being made on three 
pigs sold, on the scales over what the dealer paid the 
farmer. 

The pigs in his district were mostly fed on cooked 
food. He used palm nut meal, which is about 12/- 
pe.r bag of 2 cwt. now, barley meal, bran and pollard 
in equal quantities, steeped, and later mixed with a 
pot of boiled Indian meal: the whole being fed partly 
warm. He had not tried raw meal. Palm nut 
meal was generally used, as well as cocoanut meal, 
which is £8 per ton. He mixed some barley with the 
Indian meal and pollard. The retail prices at pre- 
sent of pollard was 8s. 8d., white bra* 1 8s. 2d. and 
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6s. lOd. per cwt. Most people used the cheaper granu- 
lated meal, Iudian meal; if used raw the flat maize 
might do better. 

Enniscorthy was probably, the best pig breeding dis- 
trict of the country, and the few premium boars were 
quite insufficient. The same remark applied to pre- 
mium bulls. The large number of pigs kept, in Wex- 
ford was due to its being a -tillage county. If he got 
nothing but the manure as a profit pigs would pay 
him. It was good for all crops. AH the potatoes were 
used on the farm. There was only one .creamery and 
very little skim milk; most of the farmers had separa- 
tors. Along the coast about Ballycanew was more 
of a dairying district. Where available after calf 
feeding, buttermilk w'as used for pigs; stores are sold 
from 8 months old at from 22/- to, say, 48/- for five 
months, the latter would be between 6 "and 7 stone. 

Pigs were kept in Enniscorthy by small holders: 
He was not aware that the sanitary regulations had 
any effect on pig feeding. He was a member of the 
local Council and knew that pig sties were provided. 
Labourers generally kept them, and would do so ex- 
cept they were actually not paying. The garden was 
cropped with potatoes, the offal going to the pig. 
Some of them also kept sows. The cottages coat, 
the Council £138 10s.; ten pounds was allowed for the 
out-offices, piggery, henhouse, lavatory, and manure 
depot. He did not think it was generally practicable 
for labourers iu rural districts to keep sows; it inter- 
fered with the tilling of the plots, and there would also 
be a difficulty in getting milk. 

He believed that the variations in prices of 
meal and pork were the causes for the shrinkage in 
the number of pigs. The curers told them Danish 
bacon was responsible for the fluctuations. In his 
district, while people occasionally reduced their stocks 
for these reasons, the industry was generaHy main- 
tained. 

There was good competition, as pigs were sold to a 
local factory, on the scales, and to buyers for home 
curers as well as shippers. 

The only suggestion he could make to increase the 
production of pigs was more tillage and larger sow- 
ing of potatoes. Though Wexford was a good poultry 
county it had not displaced pigs. 


Mr. R. RICHARDS, Parnell Street, Wexford. 

Stated he was engaged in the live pig trade. Pork 
went to a high price in the latter part of 1912, with 
the result that a number of people fattened off the 
sows. 

He shipped a large number of pigs, and the ten 
hours’ detention at the port of debarkation enforced 
by the English Board of Agriculture affected him 
seriously. Where formerly he shipped 100 pigs on 
Friday to be killed next day, they had now to wait 
over until Monday. There was an extra expense of 
2/- entailed and a loss of weight of 4 lb. : or practically 
4/- per pig. Previous to the existence of Foot and 
Mouth Disease in Ireland it cost 6/- per head to send 
pigs from "Wexford to Bristol and 7/- to Birmingham. 
During the existence of Foot and Mouth Disease all 
pigs had to be slaughtered at the port of landing, and 
his expenses in consequence were practically pro- 
hibitive, it costing as much as 12/- to deliver a pig of 
similar weight in Birmingham. Those expenses have, 
however, since been reduced as pigs can now, of 
course, travel inland, subject to the ten hours’ deten- 
tion, and it now costs 8/6 to deliver in Birmingham 
and 7/6 in Bristol. The consequence was that he 
could not afford to pay the producer as well. The 
Department should press the English authorities to 
reduce the detention period as regards pigs on the 
ground that they were going to be slaughtered at once. 
It was a big trade, as the numbers which left Ireland 
were : — 

Approximately 

1909 316,000 

1910 301,000 

1911 323,000 

1912 ... 253.000 

1913 187,000 

E 
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The year 1914 will probably show a further decrease. 
The falling off owing to the detention was obvious, 
and this together with the extra cost lessened com- 
petition between the exporter and the home curer. 

From the autumn onwards was the period for ex- 
porting heavy and sizeable animals for certain mar- 
kets. In summer they were not exported under 12$ 
etones. He sent thousands, 10 to 13 stones, from 
"Wexford and Waterford counties. A pork pig is up 
to 70 or 80 lb., they are not purchased in this neigh- 
bourhood, being worth more as stores. The pigs 
he shipped went principally to Wiltshire and Somer- 
set curers, who offered him a price for one or two 
hundred. 

The cost of sending from Wexford to his markets in 
England would be 7/6 to Bristol and 8/6 to Birming- 
ham; he did not know the price at which they were 
sold for bacon; but so far as he could see it cam© back 
to Ireland and was sold cheaper than the home 
bacon, though the pigs were bought in this country in 
competition with Irish merchants. 

The sizeable pigs went to Wiltshire, and those over 
14 stone to Birmingham for sale as fresh pork amongst 
the miners in that part; a trade that was likely to be 
maintained. Young porkers went to London and South 
Wales. 

The cultivation of early potatoes in his district had 
interfered with pig keeping, as th© people found_ a 
better market for their potatoes. One man in Kil- 
more was growing up to 8 acres for the early potato 
trade. 

The fluctuations in the price of foodstuffs and pork 
influenced pig keeping. Stuffs are too high to make 
feeding remunerative. 

It was difficult to find servants willing to do this 
work, and consequently the farmer often prefers to 
feed a store bullock. Pigs are kept by the small far- 
mers, and cooked food is used. The women on the 
small farms (20 to 40 acres) would still look after pigs, 
and such people perhaps feed as many as their cir- 
cumstances allow'. If convinced of the practicability 
of feeding on raw food more of the larger farmers 
might take up the business. 

In a bad potato season 20 per cent, less pigs would 
be fattened. The price of feeding meal at present 
had a big effect on account of the quantity of potatoes 
which farmers were marketing; and but for the exist- 
ing price of pigs very few would be fattened. 

In general the quality of the pigs bred in his dis- 
trict could not be beaten, the Large White York being 
the favourite. There were a number of black pigs, 
but the local merchants would not have them ; he had 
shipped a lot and never had a complaint from Wilt- 
shire or any part of England. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that the Large York is a satisfactory pig and 
that there are not enough premium boars. 

He got 1/- cwt. more for pork than the farmer. 
The reason was that he graded the pigs to suit the re- 
quirements of the curer. He picked out the pigs best 
suited to his respective outlets. 

Artificial manuring had not promoted the pig in- 
dustry; many people now rely on it instead of keeping 
pigs to make the manure required for tilling. 


Mr. M. J. WHELAN, Slaney House, Enniscorthy, 

Mr. Whelan lived in the Urban District and dealt 
extensively in pigs. He purchased a pure bred York- 
shire boar every Spring Show in Dublin; and during 
the past couple of years had sold between one and 
two hundred sows in young kept on his farm in the 
Rural District. 

He considered that the greatest drawback to pig 
rearing w-as the fluctuations in price. Foot and Mouth 
restrictions were at a time responsible. Of about 800 
pigs sold weekly in Enniscorthy only some 40 per 
cent, would be bought on the scales, the balance pur- 
chased by dealers, and about one-fourth would be 
shipped. The restrictions meant that Irish curers 
could get pigs at any price they wished. No one in 
Enniscorthy knew the price until the buyer came from 


Mr. M. J. Whelan — continued. 

Waterford on Wednesday morning, the pig market 
day, not even the local factory. The local people 
looked for the price according to Danish killings, not 
to the price in London; a rise there, however, was not 
always followed by an immediate rise here. The ordi- 
nary farmer was not conversant with these factors. 

Farmers who fed in this district were usually 
breeders, and the labourer would keep a pig in any 
case, so that the price of bonhams was a minor con- 
sideration. The labourer brought his pig or pigs to 
the scales before the fair, and when he sold brought 
home a bonham or bonhams. 

Most of the pigs marketed would be 13* to 15 stone 
live weight, or 10* to 11* dead. If a pig passed 16* 
stone there was now a cut of 1/- cwt. and formerly 
2/-; and a further cut of 2/- for over 18*. Yet many 
feeders preferred to be subject to the cut and to fatten 
a little longer. He considered pigs done better the 
bigger they were. He bought on the scales and held 
over for another market any not fit for sale. His 
principal market was through dealers and the local 
factory. 

To avoid labour difficulties he had been feeding on 
raw meal for the past two years. He could not get a 
man to come on Sunday on any terms. He used one 
part barley, one chopped oats, and one pollard, with 
on© part eocoanut cake whole, all mixed dry. He 
steeped eocoanut cake (£7 10s. a ton) for twelve hours 
and mixed it with, the other food. He got buttermilk 
(from the churning of whole milk) at 1/- per dozen 
noggins, which contain 3 pints per noggin, that was 
about 2Jd. per gallon, but used very little of this. 
Taking the pigs all round, he would give about 6 lb. 
a day to each. Pigs that did well would put on 10 lb. 
weekly; pigs from the one litter generally did better 
together. When feeding for a lengthy period as dis- 
tinct from those temporarily kept over he used palm 
nut meal. Persons who used it were generally those 
who fed with home grown stuffs. The results were 
better than from Indian meal. 

He would recommend an arrangement for giving 
premiums to sows similar to the boar scheme. There 
was no use in supplying the latter if there were no 
sows. He would also give prizes to farmers produc- 
ing the greatest number of pigs or keeping the most 
brood sows on the principle that if the pigs were raised 
someone would fatten them. 


Mr. JAMES HALL, D.C., Boulavogue, Ferns. 

Believed that the shrinkage in 1913 was due to tho 
unfavourable prices of pork and feeding stuffs in the 
previous years. He had been fortunate in keeping up 
his stock to realise higher prices, but other people 
had got out of pigs, though they were now starting 
the work again. He got the best results from a Large 
York boar. 

He used home grown feeding stuffs, two parts bar- 
ley to on© of oats, with pollard, potatoes, and turnips, 
all the meal being cooked. Whole milk is churned in 
the district and the buttermilk goes to pigs. In the 
creamery district, in order to utilise the separated 
milk, some of the people buy a sow a couple of weeks 
after farrowing, rear the bonhams to stores, sell, and 
then fatten the sow. The cost would be roughly £1 
P er pig, , and the sow might represent the profit. 

By using bran , potatoes, and pollard he could rear 
young pigs without milk. 

It was difficult to get labour for pig feeding. Good 
domestic servants were paid £8 and keep. A man got 
7/- weekly, everything included, and a little help in 
other ways. 

Along with something for attendance he would be 
fairly satisfied that it would pay him to keep pigs for 
the manure alone. 


Mr. PATRICK DOYLE, D.C., Carrickbree, Ennis- 
corthy. 

Considered that the difficulty in getting domestic 
servants to feed pigs was an obstacle to the industry, 
but the small holder was not affected to the earn© 
extent. 
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Mr. Patrick Doyle, D.C. — continued. 

The extent to which the labourer kept pigs de- 
pended on the thrift of his wife and the number of his 
family. Poultry were also kept, but he did not be- 
lieve that they interfered with the pig. 

When he had separated milk in the summer he 
tried raw feeding, using mangels, barley meal, pol- 


19th November, 1914. 

Mr. Patrick Doyle, D.C. — continued. 

lard, and a little crushed oats, with palm nut cake, 
for both young and fattening pigs. The older animal? 
did better on this mixture than the younger. It took 
four weeks longer to fatten pigs on the raw as com- 
pared with the cooked food, but he had not proved 
this by experiment. 


FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, 20th NOVEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10.30 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Town Hall, Limerick. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 


present : 


(Chairman). 


Mr. Patrick Clunk. 

Mr. J. Willington, j.p 
Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 


Mr. P. K. WALSH, Bilboa, Cappamore. 

Stated he was not in a position to deal particularly 
with the cause of the shrinkage in 1913 ; but pig feed- 
ing was not carried on so extensively as formerly for 
the reason that the larger farmers found it difficult 
to get the work done satisfactorily, and there were 
but few facilities for labour saving in the way in 
which pigs are fed and the houses laid out. Most of 
the pigs were kept by small holders whose families 
did the work. Increased facilities for education and 
the higher standard of education had a tendency, how- 
ever, to dissatisfy the daughters of small holders and 
the employees of the larger farms with work of this 
nature. Those working for themselves looked at the 
matter from a different standpoint. 

The fact that many creameries take the separated 
milk off the farmers’" hands saves them from having 
to keep pigs to consume it. Those who had fed largely 
on Indian meal were doubtful as to whether its use 
during recent years allowed a profit. This fact and 
the fluctuations in the price of pork were responsible 
for fewer pigs being maintained. Those who fed on 
homo grown food were less inclined to have regard to 
the comparative cost of feeding. The high price of 
Indian meal was probably more responsible for the 
shrinkage than the ' fluctuations in the price of pork. 
It would be a great advantage if feeders could be 
convinced of the utility of raw food. 

His sows, though practically pure bred, were allowed 
most of the time to run on the grass, and given rough 
shelter only: cabbage, turnips or mangels being thrown 
to them in the winter. He had sold pork for less than 
40/- He had never succeeded in hitting a high price 
in the rise and fall of prices at the stores. 

Some of his sows were producing comparatively 
small litters, and his neighbours had a similar ex- 
perience in the spring of 1913. It was not due to one 
boar alone. He did not know the cause. The district 
could do with more well bred boars_ of a larger and 
lengthier type, as the sow's were getting a bit too set. 
Young pigs that would be fat before reaching 14- ewt. 
were unsuitable. 

Irrespective of breeding, more attention should be 
given to maintaining strains of good breeding sows. 

The average weight of pigs from a premium boar 
would at six months be H ewt., and this he con- 
sidered would pay, but a number did not run to this. 
To his knowledge there was at present no better boar 
than the Large York, and when he left this animal it 
was only to go to a larger boar that he knew was 
giving better results. 

He looked upon the pig as paying him better than 
anything else. Under proper conditions, even when 


Mr. P. K. Walsh — continued. 

prices are lower, they should pay. He, however, tilled 
a large proportion of his land and was able to main- 
tain a regular staff of labour, and consequently had 
no difficulty in getting employees to attend to pigs. 
Along these lines the problem could best be solved— 
tillage, dairying, permanent labour. 

He was conversant with Danish conditions, but they 
were not comparable with those here. They had a 
widely organised system to produce milk, using nearly 
all the separated for pig rearing. A direct way of 
extending the industry here would be by reducing 
the rearing of calves." He did not believe that the 
raising of all the bull calves would give the same re- 
turn as pigs. He was told that some shopkeepers in 
a certain district, who had to buy all their supplies, 
were keeping up to 100 pigs, and the farmers should 
certainly be in a better position to do so. 

The Department should take steps to specialise in 
giving up-to-date labour saving information on bous- 
ing and feeding. This could best be done through 
the medium of a local demonstration farm under the 
charge of the county instructor, though he recognised 
the difficulty of taking this officer away from his re- 
gular work. The labour saving devices should be on 
the lines of the feeding troughs at Glasnevin, and 
simplified to meet the needs of small holders. 

The results of the experiments on the Department's 
farms were known, but they had not the same effect as 
if demonstrated locally. 

Fluctuations in prices of pork placed the farmer in 
an unfriendly position with the curer. It was pos- 
sible the latter could not help himself, but the farmer 
could not ignore this point. He complained of fluc- 
tuations on different days in the same week-. 

Pigs were more troublesome than other farm stock, 
so that anything prejudicial to the industry should, 
where practicable, be eliminated. He believed that 
the bacon curing trade was a well organised business, 
as was also the trade in feeding ‘stuffs; much more so 
than farming; at the same time he thought it right 
to say that there could be more of a ring in Limerick 
as there are stores in the town where the seller could 
follow his pig and see it weighed. He was obliged to 
follow the argument that the curers were controlled 
by London prices. 

As a rule labourers in R.D.C. cottages kept pigs, 
but not to the same extent as formerly. Pig houses 
are usually provided. He would not say that poultry 
had taken the place of the pig; those who had been in 
the habit of keeping the latter continued to do so. 

E 2 
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LIMERICK, 20th November, .1914. 


Mr. B. BENNETT, Managing Director, Messrs. J. 

Matterson and Sons, Ltd., Limerick. 

The shrinkage in pig numbers in 1913 he attributed 
to a variety of causes, one of them being the outbreak 
of Foot and Mouth in 1912, and at the same time a 
serious strike, both preventing the shipment of pigs 
to England and throwing on the hands of curers here 
a class of pig that they did not want. The effects 
were not noticeable in the shrinkage until the follow- 
ing year. 

The price was good in 1913 because the supply was 
small. The price in 1912 was 55/-. The prices of 
45/- and 46/- at the end of 1911 and beginning of 
1912 were nominal only, as the curers did not always 
get pigs for that figure. If pork were low and feeding 
stuffs high it would certainly influence the numbers 
of pigs kept. He had the Department’s figures relat- 
ing to the number of stock, sows, etc., in recent years 
and did not question them. 

Pig feeding was not carried on so extensively as 
formerly because a large number who formerly fed in 
the towns and neighbourhood were now restricted by 
the operation of the sanitary laws, which pressed 
upon thrifty people. He was not objecting to these 
laws, but merely drawing attention to their effect. 

The town pigs were satisfactory. He remembered 
a time when there was a weekly market, but it was 
non-existent now. He believed, however, that more 
pigs were being raised in the rural districts, and 
owing to the establishment of small holdings in the 
West the curers were getting a bigger supply from 
there. 

The Curers’ Association spent .£80,000 in putting 
out pigs. They did not feel called upon to continue 
this work since the Department’s scheme was started, 
but they were still operating in Cork. It was purely 
a matter of business to do so as there were some very 
bad sires which it was to their interest to get rid of. 
Where most of their money had been spent a superior 
article is produced. There are some districts from 
which the supplies are still unsuitable. Some 
leather-y animals are coming from Kanturlc. The 
curers, however, had no fault to find with the quality 
generally, but the Department should keep their sires 
circulated. 

Bonhams were usually sold at from eight to ten 
weeks, some of them realising 35/- in August, but 
he thought the results to the feeder were not always 
profitable. 

He did not believe pigs would be regularly fed until 
farmers bred the bonhams, and with this view he 
suggested that they should be encouraged to keep sows 
and to continue at the work. The curers must keep 
their business going whether it pays or not. Some 
farmers did not till enough to feed any pigs. He was 
certain, that a plentiful supply of potatoes would re- 
sult in more pigs. The potato or barley fed pig looked 
the best and gave tlie highest dead weight. In the 
buying by live weight a lot depended on the amount 
of feeding given immediately before sale. He was not 
against the use of raw feeding but had never tried the 
system ; he personally fed on cooked food. 

The current price of pork depended entirely upon 
outside markets. His firm sometimes preferred to 
put up with a loss resulting from sharp fluctuations 
rather than apply them for fear of discouraging far- 
mers. This, however, was not always practicable, as 
the eurer had to meet the competition of surround- 
ing towns, dealers, jobbers, etc. 

The Large York suited the curer, and probably 
everyone else in the south. But if this animal were 
allowed to run without plenty of food it did not give 
the farmer satisfactory results. The Middle York was 
quite unsuitable, and the jobber did not want it either. 

If more pigs are to be produced increased tillage 
was absolutely indispensable, and farmers should be 
encouraged to breed their own bonhams and keep con- 
tinuously to the business. At the same time it 
should be made clear that the home production was 
not responsible for the fluctuations in price. A pig 
had never to come from the fair. It is always bought 
at the one price. 


Mr. 13. Ucnnctt — continued. 

In 1912 when Irish bacon fell off there was a great 
deal of Danish on the market, and probably as much 
in 1913; but there w'ere times of the year when prices 
tended to go dou'u irrespective of flic home supply. 
There is a large supply from Russia and Holland. 
The reasoil why the price of Irish pork went up in 
times of short supply was that some people would 
iusist upon having Irish bacon and were prepai - ed to 
pay for it. 

The curers did not buy bows. These animals went 
to jobbers and dealers. 

There was absolutely no foundation for the state- 
ment that there was a combination amongst curers to 
arrange prices. When the largest buyer (Denny) 
went to a certain figure the others had to follow or 
do without the pigs; and the daily prices depended 
upon that prevailing at the other side. He thought 
the best thing the curers could do would be to offer 
£100 to any charity if it could be proved that a ring 
existed. 

The cut for overweight would never reach 10/-. 
For a pig weighing 1.2.8 to 1.8.0 it would be 1/- per 
cwt. ; above that it would be greater as it was morn 
difficult to sell the bacon. It w'as possible there could 
be a cut of 6/-. He did not believe it would pay the 
farmer to fatten after 14 stone. The higher cut be- 
tween 1.8.0 and 1.3.14 would be from 3/- to 4/- per 
cwt. 

Only the previous day he had sold a number of 
bales at 5/- per cwt. less because the bacon was over 
weight. There must be grades. All farmers under- 
stand that a certain weight invariably commands the 
best pi - ice nil the year round. It may be a hardship 
to the farmer to be cut, but the heavier pork lias to 
be sold at a certain price. 

. Some curers graded from 1.2.24 yet the feeder was 
given the highest price, and the curer lost aceord- 
* n ndy- The long lean pig at 1.3.15 might be as suit- 
able as a short thick animal at 1.2.14, but the pur- 
chaser would not go beyond a certain weight. There 
was a sliding scale for bacon. 

The suggestion to spread the cut would apply to a 
very small number of pigs. The great bulk are 
bought by hand as fast as they enn he got, and the 
buyers cannot make a very close selection. The exact 
weights only apply to the pigs brought into the stores, 
which is a small proportion. The cuts are the same 
on. the jobber as on the producer. Dividing the 
weights would not compensate for the reduced price 
of the bacon; the present cuts represented this dif- 
ference. The grievance was a small one. as the curers 
got a small number of pigs from 1.3.0 to 1.8.14 
They did not want them. 1.1.0 to 1.3.0 constituted 
the bulk of his supply. He would, however, be pre- 
pared to consider the suggestion made in this con- 
nection. 

He got many cramped pigs, and he believed this 
was due to unsuitable housing. With the labourers’ 
cottages a good sty with a good floor should be pro- 
vided. 


Sir ALEX. SHAW, Representing W. and J. Shaw 
and Sons, Bacon Curers, Limerick. 


Stated he agreed generally with the views put for- 
ward by Mr. Bennett. Foot and Mouth disease cer- 
tainly handicapped the farmer, and the shrinkage in 
1913 would be contributed to by the low price of 
pork and high price of corn meals at the end of 1911 
and early m 1912. His firm had been very short for 
about 18 months, but were getting a fair supply now, 
and he believed the number was increasing.- He 
occasionally wanted a few fat sows but found it hard 
to get them. This indicated that the furmers were 
not fattening them. Sows in the ordinary course went 
across Channel. Most pigs were kept in the til- 
lage districts. In Connaught and about Nenagh where 
potatoes were grown were the best districts, ns well as 
Wexford, but most of that county’s supply went to 
\v aterford and across the Channel. 


Speaking generally the quality of the pigs was good. 
1 here had been an immense improvement on 80 years 
ago. He was primarily responsible for the Bacon 
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Sir Alex. Shaw — continued 


Sir Alex. Shaw — continued 


•Curers’ scheme of providing boars, and in come cases 
sows, and they had improved Connaught in this re- 
spect beyond recognition, as well as Limerick, Clare, 
and Tipperary. The work had been dropped since 
the Department took it up. There was only one breed 
suited for the south, and that was the Large York. 
Crossed with the ordinary sow' it gave the best litter 
and the best pig. The pure bred animal w r as probably 
not strong enough. He had some experience of breed- 
ing and would not favour the White Ulster. The 
Danes turn out a handsome side of bacon, and to meet 
that competition the Ulster w’as not suitable. The 
public wanted lean meat, but the black pig from Con- 
naught had no hair, which indicated absence of lean 
meat. 

The small holder keeps most pigs; he has a little 
tillage and takes back the skim milk from the 
creamery. The large holding is simply a grass farm. 
All the milk goes to the ereamei-y, and not even the 
skim milk is taken back; instead of breeding his 
stores they are bought in the market, and this feeder 
then says that the business does not pay. The price 
paid for the bonham was a deciding factor with the 
labourer as well as with the large farmer; the former 
did not like to give more than £1. Only for last 
year’s good price for pork the labourer would have 
lost when he paid 30/-. Moreover, when bonhams are 
dear the labourers cannot afford the price. He would 
like to know whether it were possible for the County 
•Committee to take into consideration the establish- 
ment of a depot where pigs could be bred and sold to 
small holders at a little over cost price. He could 
not at the moment suggest a specific scheme. 

He had a herd of pigs himself some years ago, and 
in his factory about a thousand pigs a year were fed, 
about 150 being on hand at a time. They were 
bought as stores about 1.0.14 and finished to 11 cwt. 
Everything was paid for, including even the water. 
•One year with another those pigs invariably left a 
profit. The first part of this year, however, was bad 
as the stores went in dear and w'ere sold cheap; later 
on, however, he got a good price. The pigs were 
given steamed food and meal. He had never tried 
raw feeding. He favoured animals from tillage dis- 
tricts, though the dairy pig properly fed on skim 
milk, barley, Indian meal, and potatoes was all right, 
but the latter were not so solid. He did not as a 
rule know how the pigs he got were fed, whether on 
raw or cooked food. His personal experience would 
•correspond with the evidence already given as to the 
production of 1 lb. of pork from 5 lb. of meal. The 
farming community were lamentably unacquainted 
with the principles of pig feeding, and it is not done 
on business lines. Moreover they set no value on the 
manure. 

There was absolutely no truth in the allegation that 
there was a combine amongst the curers. They wofk 
entirely independently and there is no ring. He 
wished, however, that there could be some ring in 
•selling the bacon. The similarity in prices is ac- 
counted for by the fact that if one firm goes to a 
certain figure the others have to follow. Prices are 
ruled by whoever is the highest bidder. Nothing that 
the farmer sells is subject to the same competition as 
the pig. In Charleville, for instance, the seller has 
first the jobber; the commissioners who are paid so 
much for buying and all of whom are working for 
-different houses; the shipper, who makes competition 
keen for the curer when prices are high on the other 
side; and the live scales. If the farmer is not satis- 
fied with the last mentioned he goes back to the job- 
ber, and if not satisfied otherwise he can consign the 
pig to the factory. The live scale was not popular 
with the trade as it tended to induce the farmer to 
look to the weight more than to quality. Its only 
excuse was that it gave the farmer an alternative. 
In some instances the scales are public property. 
In most cases they are put up by the curers, and the 
price paid for pigs over these is for live weight irre- 
spective of quality. The percentage of dead to live 
weight was 75 per cent., though some pigs dropped 
more. The jobbers bid against one another as well 
as against the merchants, though if they get a quiet 
fair they may try and make a little. "He said em- 


phatically that there was no trade whore the work was 
more closely and honestly done. There was no trade 
had done more for the farmer and they had raised the 
position of Irish bacon in the markets of the world. 

Pork will not be cut back in price so long as it is 
within the weight limit. There must be a line of 
demarcation. He thought it might be practicable to 
have a sliding scale, but it means another classifica- 
tion and more trouble. It was not now the custom 
to give 1/- more to dealers than farmers. . That ar- 
rangement prevailed for some years, but the price to 
the fanner and jobber is at present the same, though 
considering the amount of work the jobber does for 
the farmer he deserves something. In one case the 
jobber has to pay the carriage on the animal, in the 
other the pig is brought in to the factory by the owner 
at his own cost. If he hands it to an agent he gets 
2/- under jobbers’ prices to cover agent’s commission 
and carriage. 


Mr. ROBERT BRABAZON, Representing Messrs. H. 
Denny and Sons, Limited, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Cork. 

Agreed generally with the evidence given by Mr. 
Bennett and Sir A. Shaw. His firm attributed the 
shrinkage in 1913 to the advance in the price of In- 
dian meal in 1911 and 1912, as well as the reduction 
in the price of pork, taken in conjunction with the 
high price for cattle. The Foot and Mouth restric- 
tions might have been a contributing factor. In re- 
cent years in Limerick, however, he had not noticed 
a decrease compared with other districts. The sani- 
tary regulations affected the supply in some places. 
If the supply had been lessened in Limerick it ap- 
peared to have been made up in the outside areas. 
A good or bad crop of potatoes and the price of meal 
had an important effect on the number of pigs. 
Potatoes were important in one district and not so 
much so in another. The current price of pork was 
also important, but this was largely controlled by 
foreign competition. It is not regulated in this 
country. 

Some years ago a number of the South of Ireland 
bacon curers spent thousands of pounds importing 
boars to improve the breed in the south and west, and 
the scheme is still in operation in Cork. Taken in 
conjunction with the Department’s work a consider- 
able improvement had been effected. The Large 
York is the most suitable, and it has the advantage of 
being an established breed. The premium boars, how- 
ever, should not be left more than one year in a par- 
ticular district whenever a change is practicable. He 
understood it is the practice where the Bacon Curers’ 
Scheme is in operation in Cork to change the boars 
annually and that the boar is practically presented to 
the farmer. He realised, however, the difficulty of 
getting an old boar taken in auother district. ” He 
thought there was a danger of inbreeding. He, how- 
ever, personally had very little practical experience 
of the breeding question. The general quality in 
Connaught some years ago was unsatisfactory, and 
he thought inbreeding was responsible. When fresh 
boars were introduced the improvement was apparent. 

Dealers were given 1/- per cwt. more than the far- 
mer for pigs brought into Messrs. Denny’s factory at 
Waterford. He wished to emphasise the statement 
that there is no combination amongst bacon curers 
as to prices; on the contrary, there is strong opposi- 
tion ; nor is there any arrangement as to the price pro- 
cured for bacon on the other side. 

His suggestions to increase the number of pigs were 
(1) that feeders should breed their stores more exten- 
sively; (2) more tillage; (3) that a larger number of 
pigs should be kept in a large establishment properly 
planned. He understood that such an establishment, 
which could be worked by a few hands, paid well, 
abroad; (4) the adoption of hand separators and the 
greater use of skim milk by individual farmers. Hand 
separating meant that more of the separated milk 
was kept on the farm to be used for feeding. The 
cream could be sent to the factory. 
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Mr. M. J. HOGAN, Ballinderry, Borrisokane, Co. 

Tipperary. 

Stated he was a farmer and bred and fed pigs. 
His experience was that this business had never been 
carried on so extensively as in the past few years. 
The temporary decrease he imagined would be due to 
the Foot and Mouth disease restrictions. When feed- 
ing is plentiful and pigs are plentiful prices go down, 
but after that the price of pigs goes up. 

The majority of the farmers in his district favoured 
a boar of the Large Black type. It makes a good 
cross for a season or two, but not to contiuue. There 
were, however, no black boars in the district now. 
He feared that there was some inbreeding at present 
from premium boars. A person in the district might 
buy a boar from the same breeder that the premium 
animal came from. He referred to what he believed 
was such a case. Within a radius of five miles there 
were two pure bred boars and the results were not 
satisfactory. He himself held one, and the people 
would not send sows. He then wanted to get a black 
boar but the Department's inspector suggested that it 
might not be wise for him to do so. 

His was entirely a tillage district, and there was 
always a plentiful supply of potatoes. Barley, oats, 
and turnips were the chief fattening foods for pigs. 
Fin© cooked potatoes, raw pulped turnips, and finely 
ground meal were mixed and allowed to remain over 
for four days to ferment before feeding. Milk was not 
generally available; a little buttermilk or cake meal 
water being used for the mixing. It took between 5 
and 6 months to bring an animal up to 2 ewt. 
Although he lived in a good pig raising district there 
was not enough competition as regards buying. For- 
merly there was a monthly fair. There was now only 
one live weight scales, owned by Messrs. Mnttersoii. 
It was accommodating everyone in the district. He 
himself would be willing to give a site for another in 
order to provide" opposition in buying. He might 
mention, however, that during the time of the fairs 
the people preferred to let the pigs go to the scales. 
The only deduction from the prevailing pork prices 
he understood was 1/- for carriage. 

Labourers, as a rule, kept pigs, and sties are pro- 
vided with the Rural Council’s cottages. He was not 
quite sure that it was suitable for the purpose. The 
labourers also kept poultry, probably more than for- 
merly. He did not think they displaced pigs. Those 
who kept pigs continued to do so. 


Mr. THOMAS DONNELLAN, T.C., Thomondgate, 
Limerick. 

Stated that he was acquainted for a great number 
of years with the pig industry in Limerick. He was 
also a breeder and feeder. He offered the following 
remarks on notes he bad taken during the day. 
Twenty-five years ago the poorer class of people, kept 
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Mr. Thomas Donncllan , T.C. — coutinued. 

pigs, feeding stuffs were cheaper, there was more 
competition in buying and prices were fair. There 
was not, however, the same amount of foreign com- 
petition. 

He was a member of the Corporation, and could, 
assert that nothing had been done in regard to the 
enforcement of the sanitary laws to hamper an in- 
dustry which they considered necessary to the inte- 
rests 'of the city. Any reduction was due to the high 
price of feeding stuffs. There was only one supplier 
of Indian corn in Limerick, and he had a monopoly. 
Ho has a good capital and is able to eliminate com- 
petition. He did not blame anyone for the high 
price, but it was responsible, for the reduced number 
of pigs. The supply might now be increasing, but 
was nothing like what it should be. 

Large farmers were more interested in cattle. He 
considered the labour difficulty was a minor one as 
regards the actual attendance required on pigs, but 
where there was not enough tillage ; there was no regu- 
lar employment. He had never heard of the use of 
raw food. He found that potatoes gave an early re- 
turn in pork. He found that with the cost of bon- 
hams it took 55/- to make 1 ewt. of pork. 

He was aware of the effects of foreign competition 
on home prices and recognised that the figures here 
had to be regulated accordingly. He did not believe 
that this country could continue to compete, with 
Denmark until the same scheme of assistance and 
subsidy was provided by the Government in this 
country. The fact that the Irish article, had held its 
position was due to its superior quality. The .£3,000 
given towards the industry in this country annually 
was quite inadequate. It should be £30,000. At the 
time of the strike in Limerick, fifteen years ago, the 
Danes got a footing here and have held a trade since. 
Denmark was alive to the importance of this industry, 
and Ireland awaited a paternal Government to look 
after the development of its agricultural industries. 

When the seller sent in his pig to the factory here 
he had no knowledge of how the dead weight was 
arrived at. More confidence should be given on this 
point. There is no fair or market in Limerick. 

The Department should conduct experiments in the 
fattening of pigs to arrive at a suitable and economical 
ration and the results should be widely published. 
Enough attention is paid to the breeding, but the 
chief point is how to put the pig from the producer 
to the merchant. This is also to the curers’ interest. 
The latter should have a supply of the leaflets to give 
to producers when they bring pigs in to the store. 

He would suggest that the Department imitate the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, by offering 
cash prizes for essays on the breeding and economical 
rearing of pigs with regard to their development as a- 
food supply in Ireland. 


SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, 21st NOVEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Tralee. 


PRESENT : 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Patrick Cutne. 


Mr. J. Wellington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 


Mr. JOHN SLATTERY, Oakpark, Tralee. 

The shrinkage in the number of pigs kept in 1913 be 
attributed to the conditions prevailing in the two 
previous years. Prices were unfavourable at the end 
of 1912, and early in 1913, the sows which were fat- 


Mr. John Slattery — continued, 
tened off were fetching 11/- per score, and one of tho- 
litter substituted could not go to the boar until eight 
months old and gave no return for 12 months. 

The sanitary laws had an important effect. The pig 
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Mr. John Slattery — continued. 

must now be kept up to 25 feet from the dwelling 
house, and this prevented a great number of urban 
dwellers from feeding. Probably where eight years 
ago 200 were kept there are not 20 now, though there 
was a considerable amount of house waste which could 
be utilised. The Committee could much easier than 
he get the relative figures from the local market office. 
He was in the habit of carting manure from Tralee, 
and he could not get one load where formely he got 
thirty. Provided the sanitary officer saw that the pig 
was kept properly clean he did not see that the public 
health should suffer. He admitted, however, that 
the people had no facilities for storing the manure 
and it would be impossible under present conditions 
to provide such accommodation. Perhaps, however, 
the Town Commissioners could have it removed every 
morning and sold by auction as convenient. Though 
pigs had decreased in the town the contrary was the 
■case as regards the rural districts. 

He considered 45/- in the autumn as good as 517- 
in the spring. • There is a good supply of feeding 
stuffs in the autumn. These figures would be all 
right provided Indian meal remained at 20/- per 
sack. He fed Indian meal, middlings, pollard, pota- 
toes, crushed barley and some crushed oats. Farmers 
do not grow enough potatoes to carry them through 
the spring, so that Indian meal and pollard had to be 
relied upon. The high price of meal and low return 
for pork in 1911 and 1912 certainly affected the num- 
ber of pigs kept by some people. 

' Pigs were cut for one pound overweight. Farmers 
and small holders were discouraged by the serious 
-fluctuations in prices. There was an idea that the 
curers arranged prices according to the local supply 
when two or more fairs are same day. As distinct 
from cattle, pigs must be sold when fat. If prices 

could be maintained, even at a low figure, it would 

give the feeder more confidence. To secure this he 
admitted that feeders should keep up a regular sup- 
ply. When pork went up it remained so as far as 

the retailer and consumer was concerned, and they 

did not appear to be subject to the same fluctuations. 

He suggested that the Government should do as re- 
gards pork the same as they had recently done with 
the sugar supply, though he admitted that the exten- 
sion of this principle would not be practicable. 

At present he would pay £1 10s. for a three months 
old bonham; he would expect £4 10s. or £5 for it 
when it had been fed for three months, if pork was 
then selling at 60/- per cwt.. This represented a re- 
turn of £1 monthly for feeding. He calculated it 
would require 2£ cwt. Indian meal, 2 cwt. pollard, 
about 3 cwt. potatoes, and a daily allowance of i gal- 
lon separated milk. He would be satisfied if he had 
a profit of about 30/-. 

Mr. Boyd pointed out that the cost of the food re- 
ferred to would be 44/9 and that based on Mr. Slat- 
tery’s figures the profit would be 15/3 only. He 
added that previous evidence had gone to show that it 
took about 5 lb. of mixed meals to produce 1 lb. of 
pork; or in other words that a cwt. of pork could be 
produced for 40/-; the price above this being profit to 
the feeder. He wished to know whether Mr. Slattery's 
■experience coincided with this. 

Mr. Slattery stated that he had not gone into this 
system of equivalents, though he was acquainted with 
the results of the pig feeding experiments that had 
been carried out ; these, however, were not set out very 
■clearly. If the price of grain were good he would sell 
it; if low he would be willing to feed it to pigs. He 
did not know any animal on the farm that paid 
better, and he would put the manure against the cost 
•of labour. 

He made reference to the discrepancy between prices 
in Tralee and the figures quoted on the other side; 
but Mr. Gordon pointed out that the first was for 
pork, whilst the second was for first quality dressed 
bacon. 

He was aware of the results that had been obtained 
with raw food; he had tried this system and liked it 
in the summer but not in winter. As regards saving 
labour, it would be an advantage if this could be mada 
more generally known. Servants objected to attend- 
ing pigs and would not hire on farms where there 


Mr. John Slattery — continued. 

were too many. On small holdings this did not apply 
as the work was done by the family. On the latter 
holdings — he meant those of small farmers, not those 
belonging to the Rural Councils — the accommodation 
was inadequate to meet winter requirements for hous- 
ing. More pigs would be kept if better facilities 
could be provided; and he suggested that, where a 
holder was inclined to put up a suitable piggery, a 
small grant might be given by the Department to in- 
duce him to do so. Many labourers were now going 
in more extensively for poultry, but he did not con- 
sider that this was interfering with pig feeding. 

He was convinced that the Kerry pigs could not be 
beaten, but the breeding was deteriorating owing to 
the poor class of boars kept in the county; The 
Large York made an excellent cross. The premium 
boar, however, is frequently kept on for four or five 
years after he has completed his second year premium, 
and gets too heavy for young sows. Holders of pre- 
mium animals do not always care them well enough; 
the Department should not depend upon an annual 
inspection to see that the boars are maintained in 
good service condition as owners fed them up just 
before the time for inspection. Some system of ex- 
change should be arranged so that the boar would not 
be kept so long, as there was danger of inbreeding; 
farmers avoided this as far as they clould, but often 
they had no other sire to send sows to. His experi- 
ence was based on what he had seen in his own dis- 
trict, and there were but two premium boars there in 
a radius of five miles. A larger number of premium 
boars were required, especially in his district. Last 
year he understood that the County Committee were 
unable to supply all selected applicants, but the 
Chairman of the Committee could deal with that 
point. 

He considered that the bacon curers should publish 
regularly a schedule of the weights they recommended 
farmers to raise pigs to; this might be done fort- 
nightly; it would give confidence to farmers, as they 
would know what they were doing. 

Subsequent to the evidence given by Mr. Denis 
Slattery, Mr. Slattery of Oakpark offered the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

Messrs. Slattery’s prices are fixed before their buyers 
go out. They are purely men buying on their wits 
for the best price at which they can get the pigs, and 
Messrs. Slattery finance them. 

He acknowledged that everyone knew that certain 
weights always commanded top price 

If the Department would give a grant towards the 
erection of piggeries, he was confident that some of 
the unclaimed premiums in Kerry would be taken up. 
The houses, even some of those where premium ani- 
mals were kept, were not fit for pigs. Every premium 
holder should also have a second light boar. 


Mr. D. M. RATTRAY, Gortnaskehy, Bally bunion. 

Stated he had experience in the breeding and feed- 
ing of pigs. His figures as regards Listowel were 
14,372 pigs up to 1st October, 1913, and 17,230 to 1st 
October, 1914. He would say that Kerry as a whole 
produced more pigs than last year. As regards the 
decrease in 1913 he would say that the conditions 
prevailing in the previous year were responsible. He 
did not believe that the Foot and Mouth restrictions 
could account for it. The main factors were the high 
price of Indian meal and low price of pork. The 
potato crop did not much influence the supply, as 
waste potatoes only were fed to pigs. 

Farmers could not understand why at one market 
pork should be 40/- and perhaps the next day 45/- or 
50/-; while in the shop the price of bacon was prac- 
tically the same the year round. 

Until pointed out to him now he was not aware of 
the influence of foreign trade on these prices. Of 
course, neither this trade nor the bacon curers could 
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Mr. D. M. Rattray — continued. 


Mr. M. J. Nolan, J.R. — continued. 


have an immediate influence on the retail price; but 
as a result of fluctuations in the price of pork the 
feeder really did not know where he was. 

He had no personal experience in the feeding of raw- 
meals; if returns from this system were as satisfac- 
tory as he was now informed they should be made 
generally known. He knew, however, one man feed- 
ing 100 pigs who was satisfied with the results from 
this system; this man thought that by breeding the 
pigs he would secure a better profit, but had since 
decided to purchase stores. 

Bonhams were sold at from 10 to 12 weeks old at 
from 18/- to 28/-. In Cork they could be got older 
and stronger. 

The breed of pigs in the county is suitable, and 
farmers were intelligent enough to adhere to the type 
of animal that met the requirements of the merchants. 
He believed that the quality was being improved, and 
that the cross of the pure bred Large York boar and 
ordinary sow was the best. Provided an adequate 
supply of pure bred boars was maintained there would 
be no difficulty in keeping up this improvement. 

The people were at present rearing a large number 
of calves, believing it paid them better than pig feed- 
ing, and consequently had not so much milk or other 
feeding for pigs, but perhaps this factor applied to 
other counties to a greater extent. If farmers saw 
that pigs would pay they would probably go in more 
for them. 

There was a good number of labourers’ cottages in 
the county and the occupiers keep both pigs and 
poultry. The outside accommodation, though built 
for another purpose, was usually converted into a 
piggery. Though more poultry is being kept than 
formerly he did not think they interfered with the pig 
industry. 

He did not consider that the sanitary laws had any 
appreciable effect on the industry. When they first 
came into operation they did, of course, drive some 
people out of pig feeding, but those people had mostly 
re-adjusted themselves to the situation 


Mr. M. J. NOLAN, J.P., Moyvaue. Newtownsandes, 
Chairman, Kerry County Council. 

Mr. Nolan stated he was a farmer, and breeder of 
pigs, and was for years Chairman of the Kerry County 
Committee of Agriculture. He attributed the decline 
in the number of pigs kept in 1913 to the high price 
of meal and the low price for pork in the previous 
year. Though these conditions were later somewhat 
reversed the breeding stock was not available, as a 
number of sows had been disposed of. Prices were 
now going up, but the fluctuations in the price cf 
pork deter farmers from getting into pigs. The wages 
paid to servants had also appreciated considerably. 
This applied principally to female servants, to whom 
the work of feeding pigs on the larger farms was 
usually delegated; this affected a number of persons 
with even less than fifty acres. It did not, of course, 
affect the smaller holders so much. 

He did not consider that the Foot and Mouth re- 
strictions caused many people who had been in the 
habit of keeping pigs to give up the industry, though 
they might get- out of it for a time, and it made them 
slow in increasing the number. In any case there 
were no loeal restrictions in Kerry, whilst they had 
always a local market. There was only the trade in 
old sows, which were shipped to the other side, and 
the restrictions affected this. 

This year there was a good crop of potatoes but 
there was a satisfactory market for them in his dis- 
trict at from 6d. to 9d. per stone. Few farmers 
raised more than about three acres, and the inferior 
potatoes were used for pig feeding; then milk was 
necessary where potatoes were used. Farmers insist 
on boiling food. 

There was a lot of trouble and expense in having 
pigs. He had fed raw potatoes to youfig sows, but 
two of them died. The usual practice is to steep 
meal in boiling water. He knew that raw meal was 
given to calves at nn early age. 


He would like to see the system of killing at home 
introduced iuto the south of Ireland; the offal alone 
would be worth 5/- to the farmer. 

It is the man on the small holding who usually 
keeps boars. There were at present several premiums 
unclaimed. In North Kerry there is good competi- 
tion for them; in the south there is not. There is a 
good deal of trouble attending on a boar, and holders 
do not like to let it to sows at 1/-; then some recom- 
pense was required to compensate for the extra trouble 
required in complying with the Department's con- 
ditions. Very few owners of sows objected to pay 
2/-. The usual charge was 2/6; there was no danger 
of their going to inferior sires as the prejudice which 
formerly existed against the Large York was dying 
out, aud the people appreciated the cross from this 
sire. He would strongly urge iu the interests of the 
scheme that holders of premium animals be allowed 
to charge a service fee of 2/-. 

He believed that the boars were usually well looked 
after, and he himself frequently visited the premises 
where they were kept. He did not consider that the 
question of inbreeding was causing any difficulty. Of 
course a man might be inclined to keep for an extra 
year an animal that was doing well, and he did not 
think it was desirable or possible to eorrqel such a 
man to get rid of the boar. People would not let their 
sows to a boar that became too heavy. 

There is a fairly good breed of pigs in the county, 
and if the Committee could get applicants they were 
prepared to place out more boars. Farmers at first 
objected to the premium animals. Not so many of 
the sires supplied by the bacon curers came into 
Kerry. 

He favoured differential taxation in order to en- 
courage tillage. There would be a lot of refuse or 
second class produce that could be profitably fed to 
pigs. He understood that iu parts of Germany a pro- 
portion of tho taxes were remitted according to the 
acreage tilled. He suggested that in this country a 
grant for the purpose should be made from Imperial 
funds, e.g., that the Government should make good 
the rates on tillage land; even 2/- an acre would en- 
courage the breaking up of the land. 

The present instruction in tillage methods was doing 
good, but more should be given. The Agricultural 
Instructor should post up notices that he would at- 
tend at farms aud explain anything necessai-y. He 
should also pay more attention to pig feeding and 
management, and make known the results of any ex- 
periments. 


a. ub uuiujucce cost* oi a laoourer s plot aud cottage 
was iu Listowel Union about £170, the house costing 
from £105 to £120. The occupants oE these cottages 
were utilising the privy for keeping pigs. It would 
not cost much extra to put up a piggery, and he be- 
lieved, it would be a great advantage: he was sure the 
Councils would have no objection. They were, how- 
ever, in such a hurry to get up houses to replace the 
old ones that these matters were not thought of. 

The sanitary laws had prevented a number of people 
™ keeping pigs, and there had been prosecutions. 
At the same time he did not consider it advisable in 
the interests of the public health that pigs should be 
kept too near the dwelling house. 


Mr. DENIS SLATTERY, representing Messrs. J. M. 

Slattery and Sons, Ltd., Bacon Curers, Tralee. 

Considered that the outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
disease in the autumn of 1912, which kept so many 
cattle in the country, had the effect of restricting 
the amount of house room on many farms for breeding 
sows: that the wet spring of 1913 delayed sowing 
operations and farmers were not hopeful that thev 
would have the usual return in the harvest; and that 
the prospective shortage of food in the country de- ■ 
terred specu atmg pig feeders from carrying on "their 
business to the ordinary extent. His opinion was that 
pig feeding m the district was looked on with favour 
by those interested and he expected that the industry 
would have been more extensively carried on under 
normal or favourable conditions. 
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Mr. Denis SMtery— continued. 

There were two classes of farmers responsible for 
the number of pigs reared in this country; the tirst 
bred and finished their pigs and regarded them as 
part of the regular farm stock. They wanted no in- 
formation as to whether the industry was profitable 
or not. He would not look for any fluctuation in the 
number kept by such men except in extraordinary 
circumstances, but such existed in the latter half of 
1912. The second class speculated in pig breeding. 

Contrary to the statements he had heard, he be- 
lieved that pigs were dear in 1912; moreover food was 
plentiful and by no means expensive. The figures 
read to him as applying to Macroom fair he considered 
fairly high for pork as compared with 1911, and rea- 
sonable as regards meal. He did not agree that far- 
mers found it unprofitable to keep their sows in the 
end of 1911 and commencement of the following year, 
or that there was a scarcity of pork at the end of 
1912. The high prices at the end of 1912 were due to 
a decrease in the number of pigs in Denmark. The 
drop in the number of pigs in 1912 was an ordinary 
one. The drop in the number in 1918 was extraordi- 
nary. . 

There would always be fluctuations. When meal is 
dear and pork cheap there would, of course, be a re- 
duction. If the sows were sent to the boar in January, 
1912, it would be a year before their stock would be 
marketed, but the young pigs would be in the country 
in June and show in the statistics. 

Mr. Gordon pointed out that the statistics showed 
that the number of pigs had fallen off from 1911. If 
breeding stock were killed off it would take twelve 
months to show it, viz., at the end of 1912 and begin- 
ning of 1918. Meal was then high and pork low. 

Mr. Slattcrij agreed, but stated that the scarcity of 
fat pigs was felt most from April, 1913, to May, 1914. 
The farmer who worked up to his full house-room could 
not in 1912 sell his cattle and there was no. place for • 
pigs, but Ire was able to dispose of his sow at a poor 
price, and did so. 

The second class of farmers he referred to were 
speculative. They increase the number of their sows 
or reduce them when the outlook is favourable or 
unfavourable. They sell the bonham at teu or twelve 
weeks old. Owing' to the bad harvest prospects in 
1918 these men calculated on poor prices for pigs and 
reduced the number of their sows. 

His experience was that it is the farmer who 
usually keeps pigs knows his business as against the 
farmer who looks for information. He would like to see 
small holders in rural districts generally in a position 
to keep sows. As an encouragement to them to do so 
and as an example in the neighbourhood he suggested 
that the Department facilitate the erection of a suit- 
able piggery and supply a sow in young from one of 
their agricultural stations to small holders in a num- 
ber of districts. He agreed that the difficulty of get- 
ting milk might be an obstacle. In most eases, how- 
ever, it might be available at certain periods of the 
year, or a substitute may be found such as oaten- 
meal. 

Whilst it might be better for the labourer as at pre- 
sent to purchase stores and leave it to the farmer to 
breed, he had sometimes to pay too much for his pig. 
Of course this would be remedied when the supply of 
breeding stock came up to the normal. Owing per- 
haps to the labour difficulty the conditions in Lime- 
rick were perhaps the reverse of the ordinary, arid it 
was the small holder and not the large farmer who 
bred pigs. 

The price and available quantity of potatoes and 
Indian meal and the current price of pork affected to 
a great measure tl^e price of bonhams and stores . His 
point, however, was that if the pigs are available 
they would be fed. He would offer no suggestions on 
the results of the feeding experiments referred to on 
the production of a certain quantity of pork from a 
definite weight of meals. In regard to the figures 
submitted by Mr. Slattery of Oakpark he considered 
that if the bonham had been bred by the feeder the 
profit would have been 15/- extra or 80/- in all. 

The quality of the pigs in the country is at present 
excellent, and he would be inclined to maintain this 
rather than to experiment with a view to improving 


Mr. Denis SMtery — continued. 

it. New blood might, however, be introduced uow 
aud again, though he understood this was being done. 

To encourage the further production of pigs he sug- 
"ested winter dairying, more tillage, and the erection 
of suitable houses for pigs and pig feeding. In some 
of the dairying districts pigs are fed on milk, and 
when it is 'no longer available the pigs disappear. 
There was also an idea that pigs could not be cured 
in summer. Where there is tillage there would also 
be pigs. He would like to see better houses with both 
the farmers and labourers, as in the spring he got a 
number of pigs suffering from rheumatism. 

More pigs would certainly be kept in Tralee but for 
the operation of the sanitary laws, but he had no re- 
collection of any large number being fed in the town 
at any time. Any decrease was counteracted by the 
extra numbers kept in rural districts, and he did not 
think that these laws affected the supply over the 
country generally. People in the towns did not breed 
pigs, but fattened only. 

Some proper authority should look after the pig 
fairs in the West of Ireland aud in the country gener- 
ally. In the west they are held at any hour, and 
sellers bring in pigs at all times of the day and night. 

In Kerry they had the fairs commencing at 8 or 9 
a.m. This gave rise to the idea that there was a 
combination amongst buyers, but the rule was made 
to enable farmers to leave home at a reasonable hour, 
and with the bank opening at ten o'clock there wa3 
no bother. Farmers are quite aware of the regulation 
here and the reason for it! but the fairs in the west 
were a perfect nuisance to the towns and to everyone. 
No regard was paid to dates and only two weeks in 
the month appeared to be recognised, so that there 
was a constant clashing; buyers could not attend them 
all, with the result that there were frequent gluts and 
drops in prices. Frequently the holding of several 
fairs together had reduced prices in England and 
buyers had to purchase to meet falling markets. 

In the middle of the month there is usually a rise 
for the reason that pigs cannot be go so easily owing 
to the scarcity of fairs. Where necessary, legislation 
should be secured to enable charter fairs to be re- 
arranged. It is to the interest of the bacon outers 
to have as many pigs in the country as possible, but 
the above mentioned conditions meant a ioss and dis- 
couragement to sellers. 

He protested strongly against the statement that 
there was a combination amongst the merchants. 
This was quite impossible in present conditions. Each 
outer worked independently and they were all com- 
peting with one another. If one merchant gave 1 /- 
more than the other, the others must raise their prices 
or do without their supplies. Very often pigs were 
bought dearer than the price quoted. The same re- 
marks applied as regards the sale of bacon. The 
quotations for bacon in the different centres in Eng- 
land were usually the same, but it would not be a 
fair deduction that the prices of bacon are regulated 
by the English importers. The fluctuations are more 
violent in the prices for bacon than in the prices for 
pigs. The prices of Irish pigs and bacon are regu- 
lated by the supplies of provisions coming into the 
English' markets. 

His buyers purchased on their own responsibility. 
When he expected prices to go up he might inform 
them accordingly. He went to the markets himself 
and had perhaps twenty men with him. He did not. 
know what each paid for his pigs; they were operat- 
ing in the open market, buying absolutely on their 
own judgment, and he paid them according to scale 
test. The scales belonged to the local authority in 
some eases, in others to private individuals. His firm 
bought by live weight, by hand, and on the scales. 
In addition they had always the competition of the 
shippers for heavy pigs, and also for sizeables when 
they wanted these for the fresh pork trade in the 
English cities. 

If it were not for the fact that the grades are 
rigidly adhered to Irish bacon could not hold its 
position on the market. The curers wanted to make 
sellers give them the weights required. It might be 
possible, as suggested, to have a sliding scale of 7 
instead of 14 lb. ; but he considered that dividing the 
F 
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Mr. Denis Slattery — continued. 

weight was only dividing the grievance. He often 
had to do this at present when governed by circum- 
stances; and he often took off a lb. in order to be 
able to allow top price. His present cut was 8/- per 
cwt. for 1.8.1 and 5/- per cwt. for 1.3.15; and he 
agreed that this gave the farmer a smaller return for 
1.3.15 than for 1.3.0. It was not practicable to re- 
move any portion of the meat with a view to bringing 
the side of pork within the weight. 

In summer pigs are light and people are looking for 
fat bacon. In the winter there is plenty of food m 
the country and light bacon is called for.' His grades 
were usually 10 lb. in the bacon, corresponding to 
14 lb. live weight. 


Mr. Denis Slattery — continued. 

His own view was that a sliding scale would not 
do the trade any good. It would be putting a pre- 
mium upon the heavy pig. Though he recognised 
there was a difference of opinion on the point, he 
thought that when pigs went to 1.2.0 they were in- 
clined to thrive better and feeders kept them on. He 
could, of course, sell overweights but the price of the 
bacon would be less. Very often he sent those pigs 
alive to the English markets. 

He saw no objection to the suggestion of Mr. Slat- 
tery of Oakpark that prices should be published, but 
he did not imagine that it would be of any advan- 
tage, as it would scarcely be considered unreasonable 
in face of keen competition if unreliable information 
was given. 


SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY. 30th NOVEMBER, 19 X 4 . 
AT 11.30 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Father Matthew Hall, Athlone. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, 
Mr. II. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Patrick Close. 


present : 

(Chairman). I Mr. J. Wilt.ixgton, j.p. 

Mr. O. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 


Mr. EDWARD HAYDEN, Ballymacurley, Ros- 
common. 

Attributed the shrinkage of pigs in 1913 to the 
large number of migrants who had taken up new 
holdings and who had given up pig feeding for a year 
or two until they got settled in their new holdings • 
also to pig buyers bringing down the price of pigs 
suddenly at the least excuse. He was referring to the 
district between Castlerea and Roscommon which 
was an extensive area. The big farms, on which 
however, few pigs were kept, had been split up, and 
there were hundreds of migrants brought in by the 
Congested Districts Board. These people formerly 
fed a large number of pigs, but had no feeding for 
them for a year or two when changed. The Congested 
Districts Board built new houses for the migrants, a 
proportion of the capital value of the buildings 
being charged in the rent of the holding ; but pig 
houses were not provided, only a big shed, which the 
migrant divided up as he wished. He considered 
that an occasional model piggery should be put up 
with concrete floors and a handv way of feeding • sav 
one or two in a parish, so that the farmers who were 
anxious to do so might have an example. 

The conditions he referred to applied generally 
to the W est, but constituted a temporary disarrange- 
ment only. He believed that when settled these 
people would go m for more pigs. Other classes were, 
he believed, feeding as many pigs as formerly. Rail- 
way strikes and Foot and Mouth restrictions were 
availed of as excuses for keeping prices of pigs un- 
necessarily low, and farmers were discouraged by 
the irregularity in prices ; they did not like to bring 
pigs back from the fair. If pigs are not sold, they are 
fed on at a loss, and, besides, the feeder is prevented 
from buying a new batch to replace them. Pigs were 
usually sold by hand to dealers who took them 
to the bacon factories. When pork was going up 
the price for pigs remained low, and he blamed the 
buyers for this. He was not conversant with the 
influence which the trade on the other side exercised 
on the market, and, of course, he could not hold 
the Irish buyers responsible for fluctuations on that 
account. 


Mr. Edward Hayden — continued. 

As well as the fluctuations in the price of pork, 
the cost of feeding-stuffs was often a deterrent to 
keeping pigs. Many people were turning their 
attention to calf rearing, but this did not apply to 
the same extent to the migrants, though when the 
latter came on to better land they had more facilities 
for raising cattle. Whilst pigs had to be sold when 
ready for the market, calves or stores could be held 


Increased tillage would mean an increase in pig 
feeding. He did not consider, however, that the 
potato crop affected the actual number kept ■ a 
good crop just tempted people to fatten longer. These 
would be big heavy animals, and would be sold by 
hand. Potatoes and Indian meal were the chief foods. 
Lately crushed oats and rye were being used instead 
ot Indian meal, but there was a scarcity of meals. 
1 n usual wlien the supply of potatoes ran out to 
sell the pig; the same happened with the price of 
Indian meal increased. 

The daughters of small farmers had no objection 
to pig feeding, but they find calf rearing easier. They 
would, however, take up whatever paid best. A fair 
number of cows are kept, but the butter is not usually 


lhe premium boars had considerably improved the 
breed, and farmers should be encouraged also to keep 
pure bred sows. He liked also the cross from the 
black boar, but the price given for it was not so good, 
as dealers bought the white pigs first. The objection 
was more to the all black ; there did not appear to 
be obiect’on to a small trace of black ; the cross 
with the black was saddled, and this was not so 
much objected to. 


In his district there was a sufficiency of boars to 
supply all needs. From the farmers’ point of view the 
cross with the black is the most thrifty animal. He 
suggested pure bred sows because he believed that, 
mated with the premium boar, the improvement would 
be greater by having all the animals pure bred. He 
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Mr. Edward Hayden — continued. 

had no personal experience of this being so ; but he 
had seen the pure bred animals and thought they 
were better than the ordinary stock. He believed 
farmers would be willing to buy them ; and lie 
wished to see an extension of the system of selling 
young sows from the Department’s farms. As a 
result of the continuous introduction of premium 
boars the stock in liis district was now practically 
pure bred, and, of course, if this continued, they 
would all be pure bred after a time. 

More wheat was being sown in his district, but 
there was no mill for grinding or crushing the corn. 
At present a barrel of wheat had to be sent to Clara ; 
twelve stones of flour were returned, without any 
bran or pollard ; carriage is paid forward, there was 
no charge for grinding, and the flour was sent back 
free. Farmers did not, however, consider that they 
got a proper return. There was a mill at Castlerea 
which ground for pig feeding, but did not make flour ; 
there were others at Boyle and Lanesboro’. One 
shilling per barrel was usually charged for cracking 
a sack of corn. I n districts where there were a number 
of migrants some of the farmers should be got to 
combine and get a mill. He knew of some instances 
where this had been done, and such people should 
now be induced to get a crusher. He suggested an 
oil engine, with a "good mill to crush for feeding 
purposes. 

There is a good deal of rye grown on the moory 
land and used for poultry and pig feeding. V here 
it could not be ground it was boiled and used for pig 
feeding. All liis own pigs were fed on cooked food, 
Indian meal or crushed oats being given raw through 
boiled potatoes or turnips ; but the meal was not 
given until the animals were about to be fattened or 
finished. 


Mr. THOS. B. HIBBETT, J.P., Vice-President, 
Galway Farmers’ Association, Kilconnell, 
Ballinasloe. 

Stated that though he had experience of the feeding 
of pigs all his life, he had more of a general than 
personal knowledge of the subject. 

The Foot and Mouth restrictions of 1912 and 
1913 rendered pigs unsaleable except at from 25 to 
40 per cent, below their value, and in any case 10 per 
cent, under the cost of feeding. This affected the 
heavier animals more particularly. Merchants took 
advantage of the situation, and lowered prices for 
sizeable pigs ; the consequence was that farmers 
limited the numbers which they usually kept. 

There were two sets of buyers — the one who bought 
for home -curing, and the exporter. The latter took 
the heavier and occasionally light pigs. 

He submitted the following figures as to the price 
of American green bacon : — 

In June, 1912, medium weight was 52s. and 53s. 
for 28 to 35 lb. long clear sides. He had not the 
home prices. In November, 1912, the price went 
up to 75s. At that time Irish pork was 55s., and 
pigs were coming out for sale after the autumn feeding. 
His figures for American bacon were taken from 
the price paid in Liverpool. Pigs then dropped to a 
disastrous price. Irish pigs could not go over to 
England ; American bacon was raised hi London, 
but the price did not go up here. He was not in a 
position to furnish detailed figures to show that the 
prices given by home curers as influenced by foreign 
competition were irregular. He understood that the 
American meat did not rule the market price, but at 
the same time a large influx would have some effect. 

Nearly all the bacon sold in his district was 
American. He considered that the price of pork 
should bear a certain proportion to the price of bacon 
in London, but he had formed no opinion as to what 
the relative figures should be. 


Mr. Thos. B. Hibbetl, J.P. — continued. 

Pig feeding was not carried on so extensively as 
in former years owing to the uncertainty of prices ; 
and during the crises referred to he considered that the 
Trish curcrs did not adopt a businesslike attitude in 
dealing with the farmer. The current price of pork 
is not so much in the feeder’s view as the price realised 
in the fair or market for the pig, though, of course, 
the former ruled the latter. . 

Buyers had a fixed price when they came to fans. 
They do their best, however, for their employers by 
purchasing cheaper whenever they could ; they had 
an understanding to buy as cheaply as they could. 

At the same time, when one buyer went to a certain 
price the others had to follow. The competition of 
the shippers was also a factor ; but they had the 
market for heavy pigs practically to themselves, 
the competition for the sizeable animal being mainly 
confined to the curers Buyers often held back for 
part of a day until sellers got discouraged and were 
willing to take lower prices. 

He objected to the system of cutting; and the 
seller of overweight pigs was at the mercy of the 
merchant, as the shipper was not always available to 
take this class of animal. If the curers could give a 
little more encouragement and adhere to a fixed 
honest price, it would be a great inducement to feeders. 

At present it is a trying business, and farmers who 
could do without pigs would probably be as well 
to get out of them. He realised, of course, that the 
merchants had their own difficulties and markets 
to contend with. It was necessary to educate the 
farmer to the fact that a certain weight of pig always 
commanded the best price, but he believed that the 
curers should be able to deal with heavier pigs for 
home consumption. A very fat pig ought at least 
to be as valuable for consumption in this country 
as American bacon. If the people at home could 
be trained to this, the American bacon here would 
soon be displaced. At present there was too much 
money going outside for bacon that could be pro- 
duced in this country. The curers required generally 
to get into closer touch with feeders. There should 
be less mystery about their prices, which should be 
more even. Quality and finish should receive more 
consideration, and less rigidity observed as regards 
the amount of under or overweight. He thought 
that the purchase of light lean stores in competition 
with the best feeders indicated that Irish curers were 
mixing their meat. "When there is a strong demand 
many unfinished pigs are parted with. If the curer 
buys these, it should not improve his reputation. 

A plentiful supply of potatoes leads to more pig 
breeding and more and better fattening. The price 
of bought -in feeding meal such as Indian meal and 
pollard, even though looked upon as dear, were of 
secondary importance when there was a good potato 
crop. He agreed, however, that the high price of 
meal and low price of pork in the end of 1911 and 
beginning of 1912 caused many people to get out of 
pig raising. When potatoes were plentiful, they 
constituted the bulk of the. feeding, a little oatmeal 
being used to finish. This was the system preferred 
by those who killed for home consumption. 

More pigs were fed north of Athenry than else- 
where owing to the large proportion of tillage. The 
potatoes were rarely sold except for local requirements, 
the demand being limited, except in springtime for 
seed. The price was usually 4 a. to 4 \d. per stone, 
and if pigs made upwards of 50s., they could be 
profitably fed at this rate. Some potatoes made 
better feeding than others. He could not realise 
that one stone of meal was equal to four stone of 
potatoes. 

There was a dearth of labour in his part of the 
country, which affected the large farmer. Servants 
did not like to feed pigs ; were it not for this the large 
farmer would have more. The small holder raised 
most of the pigs, and he did the work with his own 
family, the main question with them being whether 
it paid. Apart from the shrinkage in 1913, his 
experience did not go to show that there was any 
general falling off on account of the labour difficulty. 
The production of pigs oil large holdings had not 
yet materialised, in fact, it had not commenced on 
small holdings to the full extent. The industry 

F 2 
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Mr. Thos. B. Hibbetl, J.P. — continued. 

could not really be systematically and economically 
carried on without a substantial increase in tillage. 

Only occasionally was a pig house supplied with 
Rural District Council cottages, and these people 
do not generally keep pigs. They might do so if they 
got some encouragement. 

In his district the twelve months pig was favoured. 
They come out for sale from 1st November to end 
of December at a period when prices are anything 
but good ; at this time they are fed on potatoes. It 
is the old custom, and is not dying out quick enough, 
as he believed the better system would be to turn 
out two sets of pigs of smaller weight in the year : 
deep -backed, good quality animals, finishing from 
14 to 18 stone. They would be more profitable, and 
the system would be better for the country. 

Nine weeks old bonhams would cost from 18s. 
to 30s. They would bring up to 45s. in the summer, 
f He agreed that if pork could be raised at 40s. or 
45s. per cwt. it would provide a market for home- 
grown stuff. There was, however, a difficulty in 
getting the farmer to convert his produce into a 
marketable commodity like meat. In the absence 
of compulsion to make the farmer till and fatten, 
the only thing was to give him plenty of encourage- 
ment. He would offer no suggestion as to how this 
was to be done : it was a problem for the Department. 


Mr. B. P. FITZGERALD, Atliloue. 

Considered that there was a decided improvement 
m the district as regards the number of pigs main- 


Mr. Fitzgerald — continued. 

tained. For the past four years Messrs. Denny had 
a scales in his yard, and he could speak from experience 
of the number coming to it. Messrs. O’ Mara also had 
a scales in the town. Since this system was intro- 
duced the pigs were bought by live weight. About 
a hundred pigs a week would come in, and this was 
probably 25 per cent, more than last year ; and the 
increase was continuous. 

He mentioned the name of a feeder near Ballina- 
sloe who formerly kept 12 pigs and now had 100. 

For the 14 to 18 stone pig the price was 42s., and 
for Benvicks 30s. 

Except those who came to the fairs there were no 
other dealers buying, as they had not the number 
of pigs to get since the introduction of the scales. 
This returned a better price than the dealer. 

Pigs were taken on the scales once a week only, 
both firms sending a representative on the same day. 
Messrs. O’Mara’s buyer did not know the price until 
he got it from Messrs. Denny’s man ; but it was 
understood that both gave tiie same price. Pigs 
were sometimes brought from one scales to another 
with a view to securing the best return. Ho had 
heard complaints from a large feeder that the animals 
sometimes lost 10 lb. in weight from the time they 
left his premises until they reached the scales in 
Atliloue, though he gave them no food before leaving. 

The sanitary regulations did not interfere in any 
way with the keeping of pigs in the urban area. 
There was a regular pig fair, usually on the first Wed- 
nesday of the month. The sellers try the dealer first 
and then the scales. The scales, however, had 
reduced the importance of the fair. 


EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, 1st DECEMBER, 1914. 
AT' 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Galway. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). I 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. J. Wellington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roolston, b.a. 


Mr. MARTIN HALLINAN, Craughwell, Loughrea, 
Co. Galway. 

Attributed the decrease in 1913 to the fan in the 
price of pork and the small crop of potatoes in the 
previous year. In cousequence there was a drop 
in the price of bonhams owing to the few people in 
the autumn of 1912 requiring them ; in fact, bonhams 
were selhng for practically nothing then, and breeding 
stock was killed off. Bonhams had since increased in 
number and price, and breeders realised since that 
they had made a mistake in getting out of sows 

In his district meal was a secondary consideration 
and the range in prices quoted to him would not 
affect the situation. People calculated mainly upon 
potatoes, and the number of pigs to be kept would 
he regulated by the home-grown produce. He 
believed that where all the feeding stuffs had to be 
bought there would be no profit. Their position in 
the West as regards dependence on the price of 
meals was quite different from the rest of Ireland. 
Their own stuff was ground in two local mills. Oats, 
barley, and wheat were ground for pig feeding more 
or less irrespective of market value, though this mi<dit 
not be done on account of the high prices for corn 
prevailing this season. It was not the practice to 
sell potatoes ; when, however, this happened the 


Mr. Martin Hallinan — continued. 

price was about Od. a stone, but the market was 
extremely limited. At the same time, potatoes were 
not sown to the extent they ought to be. 

Pigs were usually fed on potatoes, turnips, some 
bran and pollard. The younger animals would be 
started on a little Indian meal porridge and afterwards 
get some potatoes and pollard. The. potatoes and 
indian meal were always carefully cooked, the bran 
and pollard being mixed in raw. The turnips or 
yellow mangels were given as a condiment. The 
scarcity of fuel in Iris district created a difficulty as 
regards the cooking. 

He had no experience of, nor was he conversant with, 
the system of feeding on raw foods or the equivalent 
returns to be obtained from the use of different 
foods. If he was convinced that he would get as 

f ood results from this system as from cooked food, 
e would change his present practice. Before making 
a change, however, he would have to have a personal 
demoustration of the advantages to be derived from 
the use of raw Indian meal. He would probably be 
willing to undertake such an experiment if invited 
to do so by tbe County Agricultural Instructor. 

There were no creameries in the district. New 
milk was available, except occasionally in the spring. 
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GALWAY, 1 

Mr. Marlin Hallman — continued. 

for young pigs. When it is scarce, a sort of gruel is 
made with flour. So far as possible, however, it is 
arranged that bonhams will not come in the winter. 

A ten to twelve weeks old bonham would at present be 
worth £1. 

His experience as regards breeds was that the 
Large Black or the cross from the Black and White 
Yorkshire boar gave the best results. The latter 
cross produced a spotted animal. The bonhams 
with a black belt, or “ saddle,” lead all along. They 
were thrifty pigs, the sow giving a litter of from 
12 to 16, and was a good nurse. This particular class 
of animal was not only not objected to by the carers, 
but was the first bought. The pure blacks were 
scarce, but even these were freely taken by shippers. 
In some cases the pigs were fed to 4 cwt. The pre- 
mium boars were satisfactory, and were leaving good 
progeny, as were also the ordinary sires in the district. 

His own practice was to breed the bonhams and 
fatten a certain number. He usually made them 
up to 16 stone live weight, and sent them to the 
scales or on to Limerick. Pigs could be raised to 
2 cwt. in six months, and if well cared for two lots 
could be finished in the year. He believed this was 
the best practice. People, however, had different 
views as to whether it was more profitable to sell 
at 16 stone or to fatten longer. The practice was 
to buy the bonham in February or March and not to 
sell until December, the pig being then nearly twelve 
months old. A pig 1|- cwt. in September would be 
2| cwt. in December. 

The price for 4 cwt. live weight would be about 
35s. to 40s., and for 2 cwt. about 40s. to 45s. There 
were, however, great fluctuations. The fanner was 
rarely able to tell the weight of an old pig. When 
he sent his animal to be sold over the scales he had 
no reason for not having confidence in the return. 
He believed that generally the price was considered 
satisfactory. There were three outlets — the live 
6cale, the Limerick dead weight market, and the 
shipper. Both the curers and shippers competed in the 
fairs. The system by which it was possible to send 
sizeable pigs direct to the curer was a great con- 
venience. 

He would not say that there was any general 
dislike on the part of people to feed pigs ; he thought 
that the industry was earned on to the same extent 
as ever, with rare exceptions due to the scarcity of 
fuel for cooking, labour, etc. He believed that the 
business was a source of considerable profit. 

He was dealing principally with a district comprised 
of small farmers ; these were the people who prin- 
cipally kept pigs. Some of the large farmers also 
did so, but their employees had an all-round objection 
to the work. It was his experience that the farmer 
and his family had to do it. The small farmer without 
a family was in an awkward position. Some greater 
inducement was required to keep young people on 
the farm. The labour objected to was not cooking. 

Poultry were kept to a greater extent, but were 
not taking the place of pigs. 

He believed there must be a considerable difference 
between the results obtained in a substantial pig- 
house with up-to-date appliances, like those at 
Athenry Agricultural Station, and that under the 
conditions which prevailed in his district. A sub- 
stantial impetus would be given to the raising of 
pigs if better houses were provided. Ho suggested 
that loans for, say, £20 or £30, or the minimum 
required for the erection of a suitable building, should 
be made to farmers at a reasonable rate of interest 
to enable them to put up proper houses and cooking 
accommodation. A planned specification might be 
supplied and the building erected by the borrower, 
with the help of a handy man, under the supervision 
of the Department’s officers. At present there was 
entirely too much red tape in regard to loans given 
by the Board of Works. 

The manure from pigs was very valuable for 
tillage. 


sf December, 1914. 

Mr. E. GALLAGHER, Senior Agricultural Inspector 
for Connaught. 

So far as the Western Counties are concerned, 
Mr. Gallagher attributed any marked shrinkages or 
expansions in the numbers of pigs kept by farmers 
from year- to year to — 

(1) The yield of the potato crop ; 

(2) The prices obtained for pork ; 

(3) The cost of purchased food stuffs, principally 
maize. 

Outbreaks of disease, bad harvests, or fluctuations 
in prices might also have some influence in this 
direction from time to time. 

Though of late years the tendency had been to use 
more maize and other “ outside ” products, the 
potato still reigned as the most important item in the 
food rations of the swine produced in the West. A 
considerable proportion of the potatoes grown in the 
province was used for pig feeding purposes, and he 
frequently had direct testimony to the effect that the 
number of pigs to be fattened by small farmers in a 
particular season depended upon the " return ” 
obtained from their potatoes. In this connection 
ho directed special attention to the striking relation- 
ship between the comparatively poor potato crop 
of 1912 and the .serious shrinkage of pigs in the West 
in 1913. While the produce of 117,108 acres 
devoted to potatoes in Connaught in 1911, at the 
rate of 6 - 4 tons per acre, gave a total for the province 
of 750,000 tons, the yield of 115,653 acres in 1912 
was only at the rate of 4 • 8 tons per acre, or a total 
of 555,000 tons. The sequel was a decrease of over 
47,000 (from 243,174 in 1912 to 195,396 in 1913) in 
the pig population of the province. A similar though 
not so pronounced shrinkage succeeded the poor 
potato crop of 1904. On both occasions the decreases 
took place, in the face of steadily expanding values. 

While the price obtainable for pork considerably 
influenced the industry as a whole, it had not, in his 
experience, the same effect in the West as in other 
parts of the country. He had heard complaints 
regarding rapid fluctuations, but this was a minor 
factor only. Even when pork prices are relatively 
low, the small farmer in the West, provided he has a 
plentiful supply of potatoes, will make his usual 
arrangements for the feeding of a certain number of 
pigs. This is largely due to the fact that, outside a 
few comparatively small areas, it is not customary 
to dispose of surplus supplies of potatoes through 
any other channel. Cooked potatoes, with a liberal 
sprinkling of Indian meal, is the standard ration for 
pigs. When potatoes are scarce and meals constitute 
the staple food, the Indian meal is cooked. Very 
little bran or pollard is used, Indian meal being the 
principal bought food. 

Only with an intimate local knowledge of the 
subject is it possible to realise the extent to which 
potatoes are employed for pig feeding all over the 
more densely populated districts in the West. Though 
now rather less so than formerly, the pig feeding 
industry is, to a large extent, a “ seasonal ” one, 
the great majority of the animals being fattened 
during the late autumn and early winter months. 
Throughout that period the potato constitutes from 
two -thirds to three-fourths of the standard ra tion 
for pigs. The use of maize meal is also general, but, 
compared with other parts of the country, in dis- 
tinctly smaller proportion to potatoes. The same 
applies to bran, crushed oats, barley meal, and 
pollard. Though in steadily increasing favour in 
this respect, the last named is not used to anything 
like the same extent as in the other provinces. Out- 
side a few creamery districts in Counties Sligo, 
Leitrim, and Longford, milk as a food for pigs is, 
speaking generally, unknown, though a small quantity 
may be given during the rearing stage. 

A shortage of pigs in a particular' year leads not 
only to a reduction in the number of pigs fattened, 
but to a marked decline in the number of sow3 kept 
for breeding purposes, and the result often is a 
scarcity of stores for feeding in the following season. 
Consequent upon this, the demand for bonhamB 
becomes so keen that prices run up abnormally — 
sometimes to a figure that reduces to a very’ small 
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margin the profit obtained by the feeder. In this 
connection it may bo noted that so far as the West 
is concerned not on;y the price of pork but the cost 
of purchased feeding stuffs tells more markedly in 
steadying supplies than in almost any other direction. 
Should it happen in a season when potatoes are scarce 
and dear that pork is selling at a good price and 
maize and other li shop foods ” are reasonably cheap, 
those in the habit of keeping sows are encouraged to 
maintain their breeding stock at a normal level in 
the hope of better prospects next season ; whereas 
with prices of pork tending downwards, and meal 
and other purchased food stuffs relatively dear, 
sow owners have nothing like the same inducement 
to do so. The high prices of bonliams would not be 
a consideration. Bonhams were only dear when 
pork was dear and potatoes plentiful. Compared 
with the remainder of the country, conditions in the 
West were very different, and labourers were not in 
the habit of keeping pigs. They were kept principally 
by small farmers, and to a limited extent only by 
large farmers. 

Outbreaks of disease occasionally had a depressing 
effect upon the industry. He knew several districts 
in which, owing to outbreaks of swine fever, pig- 
breeding declined very seriously for a time. The 
results in such cases were, however, merely temporary 
and local. 

In many places the provision made for the housing 
of pigs leaves much to be desired. It is sometimes 
imagined that any apology for a shelter is sufficient, 
whereas it is well known that no farm animal is more 
sensitive or responsive to special treatment in this 
direction. Ventilation is frequently neglected, and 
cleanliness does not always receive the attention 
it deserves. Ninety per cent, of the losses from 
disease among pigs could be prevented by the pro- 
vision of better housing and the exercise of more 
care in keeping the animals properly bedded and 
clean. Anything that the Committee can do towards 
focussing attention on this point cannot fail to be 
productive of good results. 

lie had known of cases where much dissatisfaction, 
not to say irritation, was caused by violent fluctua- 
tions in the prices of pork. To the man in the street 
it is puzzling to understand why sizeable pigs which 
are selling on a particular date at, say, 56s., should 
drop within a week or ten days to 46s., 48s., or 50s., 
thus entailing a reduction in receipts of from 10s. to 
15s. per pig. Such fluctuations are not, however, 
peculiar to the pig trade, and one does not often 
hear them seriously advanced as tending to dis- 
courage farmers from breeding cattle. He was not 
of opinion, however, that this is a material factor in 
influencing the number of pigs kept in the country. 


Mr. E. Gallagher — continued. 

So far as his ten years’ residence in the province 
enabled him to determine, he had no hesitation in 
saying that there is no falling off in pig feeding as 
compared with former years. Small farmers, who 
constitute the great buik of the population, are as 
keenly interested in, and as eager to cany on, pig 
feeding as ever ; and as there lias been a considerable 
increase in the number of small holdings in Connacht 
during the past decade, his opinion was that in that 
province the tendency is not in the direction of a 
falling off in breeding and feeding, but in the opposite 
direction. Causes said to influence the industry 
adversely in other parts of the country, such as 
scarcity of labour and disinclination on the part of 
employees to engage in pig feeding, do not apply 
over the greater part of Connacht, where the work 
is almost entirely done by the farmer and his family. 

As to the quality of the pigs produced in the 
province, his view is that it is distinctly good, and 
that it has undergone marked improvement during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. The chief agencies 
contributing to this were : — 

(1) The Boar Scheme of the Bacon Curera’ 

Association, the beneficial influence of 
which is traceable to this day ; and, 

(2) The existing Swine Improvement Scheme 

of the Department of Agriculture. 

By the adoption of what is now so well known 
as the Department's Premium Boar Sckome it 
became possible for the whole of the province to 
take advantage of facilities for the introduction of 
pure bred boars on terms wliioli placed the animals 
within easy reach even of the poorest districts. The 
extent to which these facilities have been availed 
of, especially in the very poorest districts, has been 
most gratifying. 

The Congested areas of the Counties Galway and 
Mayo are admittedly the poorest, and, agriculturally, 
the most resourceless of any districts in Ireland. In 
many respects they are, however, by no means the 
most backward or least progressive. With the meagre 
materials, in the form of land and equipment, at 
their disposal many of the small farmers in these 
districts have acquitted themselves most creditably 
in contributing to the general improvement in live 
stock throughout the country during the past fifteen 
or twenty years, and in no branch of the industry 
has their energy or enterprise in this direction been 
more plainly manifest than in regard to their pigs. 
The following table would show the number of 
premium boars kept in the Western Counties from 
practically the inception of the scheme : — 


Year. 

Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 

Total in 
Province in 
each year. 

1903 

10 


2 

10 

9 

31 

1904 

4 

1 

* 13 

2 

13 

33 

1905 

24 

11 

18 

14 

16 

83 

1906 

36 

1 1 

31 

24 

16 

118 

1907 

36 

12 

42 

30 

16 

136 

1908 

35 

11 

45 

22 

16 

129 

1909 

41 

9 

46 

24 

17 

137 

1910 

47 

10 

49 

24 

21 

151 

1911 

48 

9 

50 

24 

24 

155 

1912 

52 

7 

54 

27 

26 

165 

1913 

53 

6 

53 

30 

24 

166 

1914 

54 

9 

55 

29 

21 

168 


In most of the Western Comities the demand for 
these boars is steadily on the increase. The total 
for 1914 would have compared still more favourably 
with previous years were it not that a shortage in 
the supply of young boars available for premium 
purposes rendered it impossible for a number of appli- 
cants to be provided with approved pigs. Boars are 
not always available when required, and at other times 
the conditions are reversed. To maintain a steady 


supply, the Department, so far as possible, should 
arrange to take boars for the congested districts 
when the demand from other parts of the country is 
lowest. He rarely marked a boar unless he had an 
applicant for it. Breeders should castrate any pig 
they did not believe would pass for a premium. 
He was satisfied that the price paid by the Depart- 
ment offered a good inducement to breeders to take 
the risk of keeping pigs as boars to the age of five 
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months. His only objection to marking boars at 
three months was that it meant re -inspection and 
that the animals so marked were not likely to receive 
the same care from the breeder. It did not follow 
that a pig which was promising enough to be marked 
for a Premium at three months would be. an equally 
suitable animal at. six. If taken over by the Depart- 
ment at that age the results to the Department would 
probably not he so good financially, and any loss 
incurred in this way would result in a diminution of 
the amount available for locating boar's. He was 
opposed to sending out boars to premium holders 
until they were six months old. Any person selected 
to keep a boar could buy it anywhere at any age, 
and could risk having it passed by the Department. 
If more funds were available, the numbers of such 
animals at service throughout the province could 
be largely and most advantageously increased. The 
amount allocated by many County Committees to 
the Swine Scheme did not compare favourably with 
that devoted to horses and cattle — having regard 
to the value of the respective industries to the country. 
In some counties the allocation for boars could 
certainly not be regarded as equitable. 

The members of County Committees were usually 
the larger farmers, and while quite sympathetic to 
the swine industry, many of these were more concerned 
with horses and cattle. The pig industry was mainly 
dependent upon the smaller holder's, and were these 
more adequately represented on the Committees 
there would probably be less of an inequality in this 
respect. In view of present conditions, the Depart- 
ment endeavoured, so far as practicable, to have the 
benefits of the Schemes diverted to small holders. 

Mr. Gordon pointed out that whilst the proportion 
of premium to ordinary boars was 1 in 4. the pro- 
portion as regards cattle was only about 1 in 24. 

Mr. Gallagher, continuing, agreed with Mr. Boyd 
that with a pig population of 1,400,000, and taking 
about two -thirds of these as being marketed at six 
months for, say, £4 each, the total value of the 
pigs produced in the country would amount to about 
£8,000,000 per annum. 

He had heard no complaints regarding in -breeding 
so far as the West was concerned. In one or two 
instances the Limerick houses objected to some pork 
from the Galway coast on account of its fishy taste. 

In the West, as in other parts of the country, 
divergent views are held on the question of the relative 
merits of the different breeds. Outside the districts 
bordering upon Ulster the prevailing type of pig 
throughout the province is the Large Y orlc. Profiting 
by the extensive introduction of Large York boars, 
small farmers have now evolved a type of pig that 
in many places is difficult to distinguish from the 
pure-bred York. Upon sows possessing such a large 
infusion of Large York blood it naturally follows 
that the “ improving ” influence of a Large York 
boar is not quite so pronounced as in the earlier days 
of the use of this breed, and this has latterly led to a 
demand from some districts for “ fresh blood ” — 
in other words, for other breeds. Hence the repre- 
sentations occasionally made on behalf of Large 
Ulsters and Large Blacks. It is well recognised 
that crosses between two distinct breeds, or between 
a pure bred and a cross, are usually more vigorous 
and frequently more thrifty than members of either 
parent stock. Many contend that the proper prin- 
ciple for the small farmer to pursue is to keep on 
producing crosses from well defined types calculated 
to give the necessary vigour. If there were no con- 
sequential defects in the progeny, the argument is 
one with which it would be difficult to quarrel. But, 
unfortunately or otherwise, the bacon curers have 
to be taken into account, and so far as the Southern 
curers are concerned their attitude towards the 
Large Ulster and the Large Black is one of uncom- 
promising hostility. Upon these Southern curers 
the trade in pigs in the West practically depends ; 
and so long as their requirements render it necessary 
for them to give the preference to pigs of the Large 
York type, so long will it be to the advantage of the 
small farmers in the West to produce pigs of this 
type. 


Mr. E. Gallagher — continued. 

County Committees had, of course, discretion 
as to the breeds they would subsidise ; but, taking 
the foregoing circumstances into consideration, he 
invariably recommended them, when asked for 
advice, to adhere to the Large York boar. They 
usually did so, though they sometimes asked for 
Large Ulsters. The West generally was, therefore, not 
concerned with the trade for which he understood 
the Large Ulster was specially suitable. At present 
the number of Large Ulster and Large Black premium 
boars at service in the five Western counties is 
infinitesimal, but this was not to be taken as ac- 
curately representing the demand for the breeds in 
question, as were he at liberty to do so he could 
have trebled or even quadrupled the numbers of 
Blacks and Ulsters placed. So far as he could gather, 
Southern curers would not attend markets where 
pigs of the latter type predominated. 

To develop the pig-breeding industry in the West 
and to maintain the improvement which is at present 
in progress, he would submit the following sug- 
gestions : — 

(1) That County Committees of Agriculture should 
devote more attention to the encouragement of pig- 
breeding, and allocate a larger proportion of the 
funds at their disposal to the provision of premium 
boars. 

(2) That at every show subsidised through County 
Committees prizes should be given in classes for 
sows in young, or with litters at foot, with a view to 
encouraging and educating farmers to keeping sows 
of the most approved type. 

(3) That it should be made a condition of the 
existing Cottage and Farm Prize Scheme that no 
holding will be eligible to win a prize thereunder 
unless the judge can certify that a reasonable number 
of pigs is fed each year, and that suitable accommo- 
dation is provided for the animals so kept ; and that 
special prizes be offered in connection with this 
Scheme for the best designed and best kept piggeries 
in each district. 

Whilst it was within the discretion of Committees 
to adopt these measures referred to in 1, 2, and 3, 
the importance of their doing so should be further 
emphasised by the Department. 

(4) That every Agricultural Instructor should cany 
out in his county or district a systematic series of 
experiments with a view to demonstrating, on the 
spot, the most economical and remunerative methods 
of feeding pigs of different ages, and that he should 
subsequently utilise the results so obtained for the 
purpose of instructing farmers how to make the most 
of the food stuffs usually employed. In the meantime 
the results of the important experiments on this 
subject already conducted elsewhere should be widely 
disseminated. 

(5) That in advocating an extension in the area 
under tillage Instructors should emphasise the 
importance of making provision for an increase in 
the production of crops suitable for pig feeding 

urposes, especially barley. The Spratt variety had 

een found to give a splendid yield on bog land in 
the West, and its more extended culture would be 
an important factor in pig feeding. 

(6) That every opportunity should be availed of to 
bring home to fanners the saving that can be effected 
through feeding raw instead of cooked meal to pigs. 

(7) That a steady inflow of fresh blood be constantly 
and regularly maintained by a further development 
of the system already adopted by the Department 
for introducing for the use of leading home breeders 
high class boars and sows from the other side of the 
Channel. 

(8) That the Department take steps to ensure that 
only the progeny of high class sows of approved type 
are selected and located as premium boars. He 
thought sufficient attention was not at present paid 
to the individual merits of the sows from which 
premium boars are bred as regards fecundity and 
thriftiness. The selections at present made some- 
times comprised boars which though themselves up 
to standard were from a small litter and perhaps 
very moderate sow. 
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(9) That owners of pure -bred herds be encouraged 
to breed high class young sows for sale to small 
farmers at reasonable prices. The experience of the 
Athenry Agricultural Station had shown that there 
was a very large demand for such animals, and that 
farmers are prepared to pay prices which would 
enable breeders to go to considerable expense in pro- 
ducing them. lie suggested the adoption of a 
scheme under which a subsidy or bonus of, say, 
10s. or £1 per head would be given on the certificate 
of an Inspector of the Department for pure -bred 
young sows sold (in pig) for breeding purposes. 
The sale of such sows could be regularised by supply- 
ing them only to applicants approved by County 
Committees. The latter body should consider 
whether they or the Department should pay the 
subsidy. 

(10) That the Railway Companies should be 
induced to carry pure-bred boars (other than those 
selected for premiums) and sows intended for breeding 
purposes at substantially lower rates. Within the 
past eighteen months the M. G. W. R. had doubled 
their rates for the conveyance of breeding pigs (in 
crates) by passenger trains, and the increased charge 
had reacted adversely upon the industry, and heavily 
handicapped small breeders who were in the habit of 


Mr. E. Gallagher — continued. 

introducing fresh blood through the purchase of 
young - sows. Recently, however, this Company had 
met the Department very fairly over the carriage of 
pure-bred boars. He thought it would eventually 
pay the companies well to facilitate the carriage of 
all these pure -bred pigs. 

(11) That representations should be made to the 
proper authorities as to the provision of suitable 
accommodation for pigs in connection with the new 
steadings for migrants and the cottages for labourers 
which are being erected in such large numbers in 
many districts m the West. At present pig styes 
are not included In the original equipment of such 
holdings, and the attempts made by the occupants 
to make good the deficiency in this respect are as a 
rule inadequate and unsatisfactory. The Local 
Government Board might, if necessary, authorise 
Rural District Councils to exceed the present maxi- 
mum cost of these cottages in order to provide tliis 
accommodation. He agreed with the suggestion 
that facilities might be given for the erection of 
suitable piggeries by means of a special loan to small 
farmers ; casings for concrete might also be lent 
as an inducement to small farmers to undertake 
the erection of concrete piggeries in districts whore 
suitable gravel was conveniently procurable. 


NINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, 2nd DECEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Castlebar. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. {Chairman). I Mr. J. Willtxgton, j.p. 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. i Mr. O. W. H. Roulston, b.a 

Mr. Patrick Clune. 


Mr. JAMES O'BOYLE, Ton Roe, Killala. 

Attributed the reduced number of pigs in 1913 to 
the shortage of the potato crop as well as the high 
price of purchased foodstuffs in the previous year, as 
a result of which many of the breeding stock were dis- 
posed of. 

There was a serious mortality in his district, more 
so in some seasons than others. This he believed to 
be swine fever, though he was not sure whether it was 
this disease or not. The outbreaks were rarely re- 
ported to the police, and this was the position of 
affairs during his experience. More than the restric- 
tions the people feared the los3; they did not appear 
to realise that they would receive any compensation. 
Medicine is sometimes given, but very often the pig 
is choked. Some years ago a veterinary inspector was 
in the habit of visiting the fairs, but 'did not go to 
farms except when cases were reported. There was a 
further ailment known as “ Diamond ’’ which had 
the effect of leaving the pigs . crippled afterwards. 

There is a veterinary dispensary in the district, but 
he had never heard of anyone bringing their pigs for 
treatment, though the veterinary surgeon was inte- 
rested in the matter. Personally he attributed much 
of the disease to the insanitary and unsuitable hous- 
ing, for the reason that most of the farmers he knew 
wbo bad good accommodation rarely suffered any loss. 

If the small farmers could get a loan to enable 
them to improve. the houses many of them would do 
so. A number would not incur an expenditure of £2 
or £5 at present as they did not know the difference 
between a good and a bad piggery. There was plenty 
of sand for concrete, and if a scheme were put into 


Mr. James O'Boyle — continued. 

operation for erecting or improving these buildings he 
considered that the Department’s officers should super- 
vise the work. 

The cottages provided by the Rural District Coun- 
cils were supplied with a sort of open shed that could 
be converted into a pighouse, but the cow was usually 
put into it, and an adjoining small house used for 
poultry. 

There is a substantial increase in p ; g feeding in the 
district. Potatoes were mainly used, and to some 
extent turnips. Few of the people grow barley, and 
the amount of oats is also small. Most of fch© grain 
is consumed by the horse and by fowl. Potatoes and 
turnips, and potatoes and Indian meal are the chief 
rations. The potatoes and turnips are boiled down 
and mixed with the raw meal, all being then allowed 
to cool. A bad potato crop meant a poor demand for 
pigs. When Indian meal is dear farmers are some- 
what reluctant to fatten. This happened at the time 
when potatoes were scarce, and the two factors had 
the effect of reducing the number of pigs fed. Of 
course the price of pork was also a consideration. 

He believed that the Large White York was the only 
suitable boar for his district. The Large Black was 
kept for a time, but there were practically none left 
now, though the crosses are not quite extinct. The 
cross from the black and white was a thrifty animal, 
but the people are giving them up as thev won’t be 
bought. The pork from the black pig was not firm. 
The dealers do not like them for their cross-channel 
trade. They preferred the white. 
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A larger area under tillage on both large and small 
holdings and better housiug accommodation would in- 
crease the number o! pigs fattened. Additional tillage 
would provide more potatoes and grain. A more plen- 
tiful supply of milk was also necessary. 

The majority of the farms held less than fifty acres; 
the usual holding averaging about fifteen. The larger 
farmers complain of the difficulty of getting pigs fed. 
Men are usually employed, but they do not like the 
work, especially on Sundays. The fishing industry 
also drew a number of hands away from the land in 
seaboard areas. 

As a rule every one of the small farmers had pigs 
and kept a sow, but when prices are unsatisfactory 
the latter is sold off. The risk of swine fever deterred 
several of the bigger farmers from getting into pigs. 

A dead meat market was desirable, but before it 
was established more tillage was required. The cus- 
tom of keeping pigs for twelve months would also 
need to be discontinued. This class of pig would be 
about 20 stone and make from £6 to £1. These pigs 
usually ran about from April to November. Sows 
were also permitted to remain on the grass until 
within a month of farrowing, and were often allowed 
to farrow without any assistance. He did not him- 
self believe in interfering with a sow at this time. 
He favoured the practice of turning out two lots of 
pigs in the year. He would expect to make cwt. 
in six months, and this would certainly pay better 
than the present system prevailing in the Killala dis- 
trict of feeding pigs for 12 months. 

At this time of year pigs are sold at 2 cwt. or 12 to 
13 stone dead weight. If light weight pigs were more 
generally raised the curers might be induced to come 
for them. The farmer required a considerable amount 
of education on this point. 

Most of the pigs about Killala were sold by hand, 
the majority of them going to shippers, except at, say, 
the fair of Ardnaree, when there would be keen com- 
petition from the curers as well. There was a large 
number of shippers and they compete, against one an- 
other. They also frequently come round to the farm, 
but if the owner is not satisfied with the price offered 
he sends the pigs to the fair. 

In the event of a dead meat market being estab- 
lished proper weighing facilities would be required. 
The curers had no scales, but there is an ordinary 
public scales in the town. By a dead meat market 
he meant that the pigs should be sold at the houses 
of the farmers or some centre in the locality, and 
killed there, but some accommodation would be neces- 
sary for hanging up the carcases. In the absence of 
tillage, however, he would not support this business. 
At present Enniskillen would be the nearest dead meat 
market, and he thought the railway facilities would 
be sufficient for sending carcases there. He agreed 
that a rapid train service was essential. 

His main idea was to provide another outlet for 
pork. From what he had heard of it he believed the 
dead meat system gave a more satisfactory return 
than was obtainable at present. Ballycastle was one 
of the best districts in the west for pigs, but there is 
frequently very little competition and shippers pay 
what they like. 

There is a scarcity of milk in the district. ' Some 
of the farmers having five or six acres never have a 
cow. and frequently had to do without milk. The 
land on these farms was fair, but was not always 
properly treated. Other farmers have no milk for 
some months before the cow calves. 

Some of the difficulty in this respect was attribut- 
able to the large infusion of Aberdeen Angus cattle. 
A few dairying bulls would be an advantage. The 
Hereford and A.A. were now usually applied for as 
premium animals. The calves are disposed of at from 
ten months old, hut unless by a good bull were not a 
very saleable animal. 

There was a considerable increase in the number of 
poultry kept in the district and a big demand 
for the produce; they may have taken the place of the 
pig to a slight extent. Few labourers in the Rural 
Council cottages keep pigs. Many more could readily 
do so. He suggested a scheme of loans to poorer 
farmers along the seaboard of North Mayo to enable 
them to erect suitable piggeries. 


Mr. JOHN MORAN, Park, Castlebar. 

Believed that the principal causes of the decrease 
in the number of pigs in recent years were (1) the 
scarcity of labour ou the larger . holdings, and (2) the 
restrictions consequent upon outbreaks of swine fever. 

Neither permanent nor casual labour was obtainable 
in his district and the farmer is obliged to get out of 
tillage, without which pig feeding could not pay. It 
was difficult to hire a man for the whole year; he 
did not like to be bound for more than a week. Most 
of them are migratory labourers. The local wages 
would be 9/- and board; in England the same men 
were able to make up to 30/- (without board) on piece 
work. Their families do most of the home farm work 
and mind the pigs; pigs are mainly kept by small 
holders. Even some of the few labourers’ cottages in 
Castlebar Union are given to migratory labourers, 
and he did not think this was right. He believed 
that many of those who go to the other side could find 
plenty of work locally, and when the land was better 
divided up there should be work for all. 

The farmer will suffer the loss of his pigs rather 
than put up with the existing stringent regulations 
enforced in swine fever cases, viz., the slaughter of 
sound as well as infected animals, the small com- 
pensation given and the declaration of an infected 
area. Not alone is the R.I.C. not made aware of 
these cases, but the man’s next door neighbour is 
often ignorant of the existence of disease, which is 
consequently allowed to run its course unchecked and 
to spread infection. The disease, however, is not so 
prevalent as formerly and there is not the same danger 
of infection. At the same time he wished to make it 
clear that the disease to which he was referring might 
not be swine fever. He had not known for some time 
of any eases where pigs were slaughtered on account 
of swine fever. 

The compensation allowed was quite inadequate as 
regards pure bred animals. The farmer required 
much more education on the necessity for restrictions 
as the belief was that at present the restrictions de- 
feated their own object. The pigs that recovered 
were unthrifty; and though he admitted that half the 
value was reasonable for a pig that would probably 
die, he suggested that the maximum compensation be 
given in all cases, even where the disease actually 
existed, but with this exception he did not consider it 
desirable to relax the present restrictions. Pigs might 
perhaps be allowed into the piggery again after two 
months. 

He kept four to six boars, of different sizes, all pure 
bred and some of them premium animals. He had 
been engaged in this work for nearly twenty years, and 
had observed a great improvement- in the quality of 
the pigs. He was also in a position to know that pig 
rearing was on the increase in his district. The 
number of sows coming to his yard were : — 

From 1st January to 20th November, 1912 — 581 
„ Do., do., 1913—523 

Do., do., 1914—643 

These came from within a radius of three miles, and 
he never had a case of swine fever introduced in this 
way. 

There is not now a coloured pig in the district, as 
this class of animal could not be sold. The Large 
White York was the only one favoured 

He did not consider that it was profitable to keep 
a premium boar, though he knew there was a good 
demand for them, but the attraction was the easy 
terms on which the animal could be obtained. If the 
inspection as to the way in which these animals are 
kept were more rigid many of the holders would not 
be able to keep the boars under existing conditions. 
Of course the man who was in the habit of keeping 
boars would treat them better. His own experience 
was that if the boar was not well fed the litters would 
be small, but the main point was to keep the animal 
active. He did not consider it was necessary to ad- 
here to a particular strain, but a good sow was desir- 
able. 

His charge was 2/6 for non-premium boars. Even 
though allowed to charge 2/- for a premium boar he 
believed that the premium boar would still be given 
the preference, as people were sufficiently alive to 
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their own interests in this connection. Undoubtedly 
in some backward districts the 1/- fee would bring 
sows to the 'good boar. 

The price of pork or of bought-in feeding stuffs had 
comparatively little influence in his part of the coun- 
try. A bad crop of potatoes meant a decrease in the 
number of pigs. When potatoes were plentiful the 
pig was the market for them. He concurred in the 
suggestion that it might be well to have a few ex- 
periments to test the relative value of foods for pigs. 
He was doubtful that private feeders in his district 
could be induced to take up this work; and it should 
be remembered that the current price of pork was not 
altogether relevant to the industry in the west. The 
higher price of pork merely counterbalanced the extra 
cost of the bonnam. 

To increase the number of pigs fattened it is neces- 
sary to induce large farmers to till more, and to create 
a co-operative system by which small farmers could 
procure feeding stuffs such as meals at a low price, 
especially in seasons in which the potato crop might 
be inferior. His view was to reduce the price of 
feeding stuffs as low as possible for people who re- 
quired small quanties only. This, however, was 
entirely a matter for the people of a • particular 
locality. There were eight or ten mills in his dis- 
trict; they usually dealt with oaten meal; there was 
also good competition in the sale of feeding stuffs, 
and on reconsideration of the matter he thought that 
perhaps Indian meal could not be obtained on better 
terms than at present. 

He did not consider that the £5 paid for premium 
boars was sufficient when the price of pork was high. 
He usually selected his best animals before offering 
them to the Department; and he was usually able to 
dispose to persons outside the district of any boars 
not taken by the Department. There was little dif- 
ference at six months old between the price obtained 
for the premium boar and the pork pig. The earlier 
the pig could be castrated the better it was likely to 
thrive. A good deal of house room was taken up 
when a number of boars were kept on. He admitted 
that the fact of being able to sell boars to the Depart- 
ment was a good advertisement for the breeder. 

The housing in the Castlebar district is fairly good. 
Proper houses were essential for profitable pig rearing 
and feeding. 


Mr. THOMAS GILLESPIE, Castlebar. 


Stated that he was Secretary of the Castlebar Co- 
operative Society, inaugurated last year, which had 
for its object the erection of a bacon curing factory 
m the town. 


He was not himself a breeder or feeder of pigs. 
His observation, however, led him to believe that the 
reason for the decrease in the west was the difficulty 
in marketing and fluctuations in price. At the same 
time he acknowledged that the market prices did not 
influence the number of pigs maintained in that part 
of the country. 


There are no regulations governing sales in westerr 
fairs, so that all the pigs are frequently sold the dai 
before that advertised. Buyers also go out through 
the country and forestall the fairs, and pigs are some 
times bought by hand at night. To meet presenl 
conditions sellers often have to travel at ni«ht anc 
remain m the fair until buyers chose to come out. 
The buyers all usually stop in the one hotel, and it i< 
believed that they arrange prices beforehand. 

The weighbridge is not used, and the pig is nol 
bought by weight. There is no alternative to the 
dealer: he knows the market and can tell at once the 
weight and value of the pig better than the farmer. 
He contended that pigs were bought unfairly. He 
admitted that he was not conversant with the pro- 
portion of dead to live weight generallv allowed oi 
the prices which should be paid for either class oi 
pork. He was until to-day not aware that the re- 
presentatives of the merchants delayed buving until a 
certain hour in the morning in order to avoid bring- 


ing in the sellers before that time and to give everyone 
a chance of obtaining the market quotations: but' this 
practice did not obtain in Castlebar or district. 


He acknowledged that there was considerable com- 
petition, but at other times there were serious com- 
plaints. He thought, however, the same might bo 
said of other classes of stock, but there was no com 
bination in the buying of cattle. 

His belief was that by increasing the number of 
factories throughout the country there would be 
greater competition and the industry would be en- 
couraged. _ There were !300 factories in Denmark, and 
in his opinion these were responsible for the extension 
of the bacon trade there. He had not studied the 
subject sufficiently to ascertain whether the conditions 
of agriculture and stock raising and the possibilities 
of Ireland and Denmark were different. This might 
perhaps be the reason for the comparatively small 
number of pigs kept here. He had not the' figures, 
and he was surprised to learn now that instead of 
there being a. decrease in the pig industry in this 
country in 1914 there was a substantial increase. 

The promoters of the Castlebar bacon factory had 
taken into their calculations the facilities for trans- 
port, the current price of pork, and buying by dead 
weight. The idea in starting the factory was that 
each shareholder should guarantee to bring in a cer- 
tain number of pigs annually. 11,000 had already 
been guaranteed for five years. His society, however, 
were crippled for want of capital, and he would be 
glad to know whether the Department could afford 
them any assistance. 


He had listened to the statement that in Ireland 
there were bacon curers who had spent large sums of 
money in starting successful establishments on their 
own initiative, and that these merchants would not 
unnaturally object to pay taxes to enable other people 
to compete with them in their trade ; but he could not 
agree that the Government were not justified in sub- 
sidising co-operative societies to compete against those 
traders. He did not consider that a limited number 
rr il ’ dl . viduals should be allowed to create a monopoly. 
He had not taken into consideration the fact that the 
principle of subsidising might be indefinitely extended. 
In support, of his application, however, lie instanced 
the assistance that had been afforded by means of a 
, . oa “ “ om Congested Districts Board to the Fox- 
ford, Co. Mayo, Woollen Mills. His society had ap- 
proached that Board for similar aid, but had got a 
refusal. He had also previously applied to the De- 
partment and lie was informed that they had no 
power to give financial aid hut they promised to afford 
expert advice. A co-operative society should, lie be- 
Jieved, be confined to farmers, but tliev had not much 
money to put into it. He was at present looking for 
money m England. 


Mr. JOSEPH F. QUIN, Castlebar. 

■ ^ as .. a farmer’s son and at present employed as a 
journalist in Castlebar, and was interested in the 
proposed bacon factory and in the industry generally. 

Before being migrated to their new hol'dings many 
of the Pfople wore obliged to rely on pig feeding, but 
non with better land they were inclined to turn their 
attention more to cattle, the returns from which in 
recent years had much improved. It was a serious 
oversight however that in the building of thousands 
T i! 68 lm ? er . the Congested Districts Board 
Labourers’ Acts no accommodation was pro- 
Tn a T * e result was that until tho Y were 

!f,^ positlcn *0 P ut , U P some sort of housing the new 
K °“‘ S6d t0 P™ »P *>» industry to „hid, 

» 1 *» reduced tile 

hi™ went h”' S ' rVb' rcralt th “* P ri “ of bon- 
the W J °” a 1vhat “*»J of the poorer classes of 

tim,S ?h Were - prepared to pay. Farmers who con- 
oS if £ h “H” 8 those wb o "i-de most 

S it f.Sfhi “b be would like to see this side 

encouraged. He was told that breeding 
requiS ° b,rt *ood boars were 
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Mr. F. P. Tuoliy — continued. 


The fluctuations in and increased cost of feeding 
stuffs, to which the recent shrinkage was in part at- 
tributable, could be remedied by the growing of more 
grain and green crops. To make the industry profit- 
able all the food should be grown on the farm. A 
firm in Castlebar had recently provided facilities for 
grinding grain for feeding purposes, and this was a 
great boon. He might mention that he had but a 
short time ago bought oats in the town at lOJd. while 
oatmeal was selling at 3/- a stone. There was a fair 
demand for potatoes both for local consumption and 
shipping. 

He thought the fact- that the farmer was paying 
lOd. for American and up to 1/2 for Irish bacon while 
he was getting 6d. only for his pork proved that he 
was not receiving the full market value of his pig. He 
was informed that the Castlebar Asylum Committee 
when they could not get their contractor to supply 
bacon at the outbreak of the war purchased pigs in 
the open market and killed and cured them. He 
understood they saved 22/- cwt. on the meat and had 
the best class of home cured bacon at less than Gd. lb. 
Farmers in this couutry required to be educated to the 
economic advantage of raising and using home cured 
bacon. 

Castlebar was a good district for keeping pigs and 
feeders were satisfied that under existing conditions 
they were getting the best price obtainable. To en- 
courage the killing of pigs at home, however, and 
secure the highest possible return he favoured the 
establishment of a co-operative bacon factory. The 
project in Castlebar was supported by the farmers for 
this reason, but was stopped by the outbreak of the 
war. He regretted that the Department had not seen 
their way to give some assistance. 

Pigs were now kept under more sanitary conditions 
generally. This also applied to the industry in towns, 
where he did not believe there was any appreciable 
decrease on account of the sanitary regulations. The 
Urban Councils allowed every possible latitude and 
any recommendations made were usually attended to. 
Any falling off in the urban areas would probably be 
due to the price of bonhams. 

If accommodation were provided in connection with 
houses immediately outside the towns it would help 
to extend the industry. The Congested Districts 
Board should al'-o include pig styes with their new 
buildings, and the Local Government Board should 
see that similar accommodation is provided at the 
Rural Council’s cottages. The latter bodies too fre- 
quently overlooked this and just follow the specifica- 
tion sent down to them. If some encouragement 
were given he believed that suitable houses could 
readily be put up at a small cost. A small grant of 
•£2 or £3 would induce the farmer to spend several 
times that amount. 


Mr. P. F. TUOHY, Vice-Chairman, Ballintubber 
Parish Committee. 

Stated that the Committee had a certain grant from 
the Congested Districts Board out of which they could 
give what assistance they pleased to persons other 
than those provided with new holdings whose valua- 
tions do not exceed ,£10. All applications are dealt 
with by the Committee, and the work done to the 
satisfaction of their inspector. The work usually 
undertaken is the erection of a shed with a piggerv 
at the end for which a grant of £5 is made : £2 or £8 
being given for a pig house alone, and this must be 
built at a certain distance from the house. In the 
course of time a considerable number of improved 
houses would be erected under this scheme. At pre- 
West 1 * ^ Certaillly P roc1l,ci »g good results over the 

There was a class of Indian meal on the market 
from which portion of the oil had been extracted. It 
was sold at a somewhat cheap rate, but pigs did not 
nEL T 1 » ,? e cons , i(1 ercd that it should be an 
stated t0 36 1 tlUS mea Wlthout its tru e value being 


The numerous fluctuations in prices frequently 
caused much dissatisfaction. 

His experience was that the cross between the 
Large Black and the Large York or Ulster comes to 
maturity quicker, and there is a great demand for 
them. They are 14 cwt. in about five months. The 
agents from Limerick do not object to them. 

He had been getting up to £2 for 8 weeks old bou- 
hams. They were now down to a little over £1. 


Mr. A. C. LARMINIE, J.P., Castlebar. 

Stated he had been concerned in the promotion of 
a bacon factory in Castlebar and was conversant with 
the conditions in Denmark. 

The fall in prices about 1911 he would consider 
mainly responsible for the subsequent decrease in the 
number of pigs. He thought the industry was now 
carried on more extensively than ever, and that it 
would tend to develop still further. 

He was glad to observe that the old custom of keep- 
ing pigs for 12 months was giving way to the prac- 
tice of selling two or three lots in the year. 

He did not consider that the quantity of potatoes in 
any one year had much effect on the number of pigs 
kept as the supply came in too late, though it was a 
factor in the profits. A plentiful crop, however, 
created a greater inquiry for pigs for the following 
year. This reacted iu favour of the breeder, who was 
encouraged to raise more bonhams, and when the pigs 
are available they will be fed. 

There is a substantial increase iu the quantity of 
purchased foods, as feeders think they can fatten 
quicker with these than by the use of home grown 
stuffs alone. His opinion, however, was that if a 
greater proportion of the feeding were raised by the 
farmer the profit would be greater. Many people in 
his district were for their own information experi- 
menting with different- classes of food, but they do 
not keep any records. 

Any demonstrations in the housing, feeding, and 
treatment of pigs should be carried out under local 
conditions. The literature should be adequately sup- 
plemented by lectures. 

He had raised a large number of stores, but they 
were finished in England. He had experience of a 
considerable number of breeds. The cross with the 
Large York and the local pigs gave an excellent 
animal. 

A quick growing and maturing animal was wanted. 
It paid both the feeder and curer to turn out a pig 
at 12 stone, and for this reason he preferred the 
Middle York. 

He was diffident of getting the suitable bacon from 
the Large York at 14 cwt. The opinion of the bacon 
curer .should, however, prevail in this matter. He 
was generally told that it was difficult to find a better 
breed than the one in the district and they were now 
largely of the Large York type. The greater number 
of these animals went to the curers, the heavy pigs 
being shipped. It is but recently that the farmers 
were adopting the practice of selling the lighter 
weights. The price received for bonhams is a great 
inducement to the breeder. 

Speaking generally the pig trade iu this country is 
very successful, and with a few matters remedied It 
would be much more so. If prices could be main- 
tained at a reasonable figure more pigs would be kept. 
He was not conversant with the conditions governing 
trade competition on the other side, but he recognised 
that it was not possible to avoid a certain amount of 
fluctuation. The law of supply and demand must 
eventually control prices. Bacon, however, was not 
an article that required immediate consumption and 
there should not be such sudden variations in the 
value of pork. 

One of the objects of feeders should be to have a 
larger proportion of the pigs finishing in summer in 
order to be able to take advantage of the higher prices 
which then prevail. 
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THURSDAY, 3rd DECEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Sligo. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. J. Wellington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, u.a. 


Mr. A. C. COOK, representing Messrs. Cook and 
M'Neily, Ltd., Bacon Outers, Sligo. 

His experience coincided with the view expressed 
that from July, 1911, to early in 1912, when the price 
for pork was low and meal 'dear, it was unprofitable 
to keep pigs, that a number of the sows were sold 
ofi, and that the shortage was apparent in the follow- 
ing year. 

He expressed his gratification at seeing a Committee 
appointed to deal with the problem of the pig breed- 
ing industry, and said that if they were only to do 
something towards stamping out disease a great deal 
of the hardships and difficulties both of the farmers 
and merchants would be at an end. The disease he 
referred to principally is that known as " Purple ” or 
“ Disorder.” “ Diamond ” is another disease alto- 
gether; pigs can be cured of Diamond; but Purple 
is very common and causes heavy mortality, espe- 
cially in Mayo and all through Sligo; or approxi- 
mately the district from Sligo to Crossmolina, right 
into Tubercurry, round Charlestown, and around the 
coast. The disease had been prevalent for over 25 
years, and is now on the increase. 

Local veterinary surgeons had seen the disease re- 
peatedly and do not appear to understand it. It is 
not swine fever, it is more like the American Cholera, 
and usually attacks pigs when nearly finished for the 
market. The disease is known in England as ” Sol- 
diers.” From observation he thought it was most in- 
fectious and spread rapidly. It generally shows first 
on the ears and neck, which turn purple, and the 
pig becomes quite cold. The disease then spreads 
right down the back. In some cases the animal dies 
within an hour. Some time after death the carcase 
becomes purple and will turn black even after being 
bled. The blood becomes jet black and all the fat is 
of a purple colour. The stomach seems to be swollen 
and all the organs more or less diseased. The carcase 
^ of no use to the curers, and becomes a total loss. 
Hundreds of pigs die from this disease, espeeiallv in 
the summer A similar disease in Holland was some 
years ago stamped out by the use of a serum, with 
which the pigs were inoculated when young. This 
serum acted as a preventive only. He hoped the 
Department would take steps to deal with the matter 
in this county. 

The pig industry is not so extensive in his district 
V “ , fo ™“ !'«“■=■ ie thought caused by 
the reduction m breeding son s which resulted in bon- 
■ hams being scan* and dear, with the result that 
feeders could not show a profit. This year they had 
run from 30/. to 35/-. With the price of pork 
moderate, feeding stuffs high, and bonhams dear there 
could be little profit in feeding. He had no recollec- 
,°" ot a glut of bonliams occurring in his district or 

. of the P^e going below £1, and except in 1912 there 
was no large number of sows offered for sale. In 
that year America passed through a financial crisis, 
pork was cheap and feeding stuffs deaf and sows were 
disposed of alt oyer the world. He did not see any 
appreciable decrease this year as compared with 1311 

■ supplied' 

It might be that outside competition was stronger. 

Iliere. is absolutely no combination amongst ' mer- 
chants in the Sligo district; the competition amongst 
them is exceptionally keen. Shippers buy the heavy 


Mr. A. C. Cook — continued. 

pigs on foot to go to Manchester for pork; and there 
is a good demand and keen competition around Sligo 
for all classes of pigs, buyers coining from Limerick 
as well as the North; and he believed that the prices 
given in Sligo would compare favourably with any 
part of Ireland. 

A plentiful supply of pigs usually followed a good 
potato crop. Prices paid for pigs have been high and 
should give a good return, but when Indian meal is 
dear any farmer without an adequate quantity of 
potatoes finds it hard to make pig feeding profitable. 

His firm is of opinion that the quality of the pork 
would be improved if the pigs were of a leaner type. 
For his trade too much back fat is put on, which 
tends to make the bacon unsaleable. He would like 
to see placed out boars of a long type to cross with 
the sows in the district. 

Ho would not agree with the statement that the 
southern bacon curers considered the present pigs in 
Mayo and Sligo to be the best suited for their busi- 
ness, as he believed they preferred those from Galway 
and Kerry. Perhaps the district around Swinford is 
excellent; and the next district would bo Charlestown, 
which has a different class of pig. He would like a 
boar not so much of the York type, but he could not 
specify a breed that met his requirements. 

He wanted pigs from 9 to 12 stone. Everyone 
knew that a 1-J- ewt. pig is saleable everywhere and 
commanded the best price, and lie did his best to 
convince feeders of this fact. After this weight, 
however, the pig puts on more weight in a shorter 
time, so that people keep it longer. He was not in a 
position to offer an opinion as to whether a greater 
proportion of food was required to put 011 a pound of 
pork m this later stage. 

Regarding the zone, he allowed the farmer a few 
lb. each way so long as the animal is suitable, and 
occasionally would not mind going up to 18 stone, 
but after that there would be a cut of 2/- pci- cwt. 
When unfortunately he had to take a 2 cwt. pig be 
wajs obliged to cut tp 4/- or 5/- below the top. He 
only took this weight, however, to accommodate a 
farmer who brought m a number of other pigs. 

He had three depots at which he took in supplies, 
and one buyer who bought pigs alive and dealt direct 
with the farmer. 

He had not in the past ten years noticed any dif- 
fivnft r. qua it -\ of the Pigs that came to Iris 
He took* ,? e f0r ? Crl ; U ha< ? more of the bIack animals. 

? ,P art Wltb the southern bacon curers in 
sending out boars and was not aware of this scheme. 

Th^We 1 ? sup P li ®!, of Pigs came from small holders, 
ihe large farmer did not, as a rule, keep more than 

br-eedinpbff 6 ' Vk® latt l r C0llId be induced to start 
is fn ?- d b ! a “hange. for. the better. He 

is in the position to do so as he usually has a 

r u nZ?/ f Z !lk aud ofial the farm but 

I® U , ndeiSto0d \ e ex P elu enced difficulty in getting 
ilS nrohabl a \ tend pif?s< The la hour question 

dete f ed him from feeding more, and 
The sSf L gr ® ate - r a T° Unt 0< attention to cattle. 
SOW* hwh f ■* 1S ? ften handicapped in keeping 
sows by the scarcity of milk. 1 B 
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Mr. A. C. Cook — continued. 

The raising of pigs on an extensive scale seemed 
to be unknown in the West. He was not conversant 
with the manner in which small farmers bred and 
kept pigs, but when more than a few were fattened 
lie used “ Clarendo.” He did not know anything 
about the merits of raw as compared with cooked food. 

He considered that at present pigs are housed too 
much and do not get sufficient exercise. This had a 
tendency to increase the proportion of fat in the 
pork. The old Irish pig would be as lean at 5 cwt. 
as some of the present animals at 1 cwt. 

Fewer pigs are kept in the urban districts, but the 
sanitary laws are not too rigidly enforced, and he 
could not ascribe- the decrease to this cause. The 
price of bonhams would be the principal considera- 
tion, as when high there was too small a margin for 
profit. The man who feeds in the town cannot afford 
to take undue risks by paying clear for a bonbam 
and perhaps sell on a falling market. 

Though his experience would agree with the state- 
ment that 1 lb. of pork might be obtained from 5 lb. 
of meal the man with weekly wages of .£1 has no 
special regard to what it costs to feed a pig. If 
labourers could be definitely shown that they could 
rely on obtaining a profit by following a particular 
line of feeding he believed that every person who 
could do so would feed pigs. 

The farmer did not always read very much. So 
that to educate him to better methods it would be ad- 
visable to carry out local experiments and publish the 
results in the local press. He believed there is a 
good profit to be made out of pigs, as otherwise he 
would not expect farmers to take up the industry, 
— in Holland the people realised its importance. 
But farmers in his district were quite discouraged 
when they lost a few pigs from the disease he referred 
to. 

In the districts in which he bought supplies it is 
not customary for labourers to have pigs. He did 
not consider, however, that this was due to lack of 
housing accommodation. They all keep poultry. 


Mr. MATHIAS FERGUSON, Cloghboley, County 
Sligo. 

Stated lie was a farmer and had a premium boar. 
He was formerly a breeder and feeder of pigs. 

Most of the pigs are- raised on small holdings where 
practically all the work is done by the farmer and 
his family, but on the large holdings labourers con- 
sider it beneath them to attend to pigs. 

The extent to which the price of feeding stuffs had 
gone up deterred many people from feeding pigs. 

Six and twelve months old calves are now paying 
well, and the small holders think it is more profitable 
to raise them than pigs. The high price of stores also 
induced a number of farmers to rear their young 
stock. 

The people of his district would now have nothing 
but the Large York. There had never been a Middle 
York in the district. He did not agree with the type 
of pig that Mr. Cook required. The farmers wanted 
a pig that would mature quickly. The old practice of 
keeping a pig for 10 or 12 months has died out. They 
know that the highest price is obtainable for a 13 
stone animal, and the Large York premium boar, 
which he had, is quite satisfactory. 

The disease referred to by Mr. Cook had not been 
very prevalent in his district for some years past. 

Labourers formerly fattened two sets of pigs in the 
year, but they did not appear to be engaged in the 
industry to the same extent during the past 3 or 4 
years; probably they did not pay, and the high cost 
of bonhams might have something to do with it. 

The Rural Council cottages were provided with a 
shed which is not very suitable for pigs, as the floors 
are usually under the ground level. If proper accom- 
modation were put up it might tend to induce many 
more. of these people to keep pigs. 

Breeding is usually undertaken by small farmers 
of from 6 to 20 acres, and is on the increase, as he 
found many more sows are- coming to his boar. 


Mr. Matthias Ferguson — continued. 

A premium boar can usually be profitably kept, 
but if he charged a fee of 2/- instead of 1/- he did 
not think it would prevent people sending sows, as 
2/- is a small matter to them. When the number for 
the premium is completed he invariably charged 2/-. 

In backward districts, however, where a good boar 
is not appreciated it might be necessary to offer a low 
fee as an inducement, but when the premium animal 
had made a reputation there was no difficulty. 

He believed that more attention is being paid to 
poultry, which might have some influence on pig 
keeping. Opinions differed as to whether poultry 
paid, but it had the advantage of requiring less capital 
to start. 


Mr. ANDREW OATES, Cootehall, Boyle. 

Farmer, breeder and feeder of pigs and had been 
engaged in the industry for a great many years. 

He attributed the shrinkage of pigs in 1913 to the 
uncertainty, of obtaining a satisfactory price and the 
serious fluctuations. At one time he got a good re- 
turn, at other times (1911 and 1912) he was a loser. 

In 1911 he sold pigs at 45/-. Twelve weeks old bon- 
hams then went down to 12/- and he had to give up 
breeding. The former price was 25/-. 

In 1912 there were many cases of abortion. 

Farmers do not feed beyond 14 stones, as this 
weight pays best. 

He usually fed 2 lb. of meal and a reasonable quan- 
tity of potatoes daily ; the price of the latter is usually 
3/- per cwt. 

He had carried out a feeding experiment under the 
supervision of the County Agricultural Instructor with 
a view to testing the comparative values of Indian 
and barley meals for pig feeding. The meals were fed 
raw and the results were practically identical. Pork 
was 45/- per cwt. only at the time the pigs were sold 
and he lost on the business. After the pigs reached 
11 or 12 weeks old he invariably found that raw food 
gave the best return. It was desirable to give cooked 
food to younger animals. 

He maintained that when the farmer had to depend 
upon purchased feeding stuffs he could not make a 
profit out of the business. 

The most economical feeding is the offal from a til- 
lage- farm. Meal should be bought only when a fair 
price may be expected for pork. He ‘would usually 
make an allowance of 5/- per cwt. of pork to cover 
fuel, labour, etc. A half dozen pigs could, however, 
be as easily attended to as one or two. 

Pork now averages 55/-, and he considered that a 
fair price. There is little competition in the fairs; 
and when a few buyers only are present there appears 
to be a ring and a very low price is given. At the 
fairs pigs had to be given to whoever made the 
highest offer. When the farmer has fattened his pig 
as far as it can go lie must sell it. If he brings it 
home it will be depreciating, and very often when he 
brings out a pig he cannot afford to' keep it longer. 
He differed from Mr. Cook in this connection. It 
might be all right if the pigs were brought into Ins 
depots or factory, but all the pigs could not be sold 
in this way. 

He did not agree with Mr. Cook that the full price 
is given for pork. If there were no competition the 
price given by his firm would be very small as he had 
seen at several fairs when the Limerick men did not 
turn up. The- latter improve the buying considerably. 
He acknowledged that in similar circumstances he 
would be inclined to do the same himself. 

He would suggest the establishment of a curing 
factory in each county, and co-operation would be de- 
sirable. He had not previously been aware of the 
manner in which prices were regulated by foreign 
competition, and though he now recognised that co- 
operative societies would have to encounter similar 
conditions their establishment would give the farmer 
more confidence that he was securing the full value 
for his produce. 
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Mr. JOHN MULLIGAN, D.C., Comvays Cross, 
Rivcrstown, Co. Sligo. 


Mr. D. AHERN, Manager, Boyle Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society, Ltd., Boyle. 


Farmer. Had considerable experience in the breed- 
ing and feeding of pigs. 

He considered that the labour difficulty is largely 
responsible for the reduction in the number of pigs 
kept, but the main cause is the inadequate amount of 
tillage carried on in the country, together with the 
high price of purchased feeding stuffs. 

In the Riverstown district there appeared to have 
been a general difficulty in getting sows to breed, but 
he had no trouble with his own stock. 

He quite disagreed with Mr. Cook ns to the pre- 
valence of disease. He had seen but few cases of 
purple. The only disease that existed in the Rivers- 
town district was ‘‘Diamond,” which he himself be- 
lieved to bo quite' harmless and largely attributable 
to indigestion. When the symptoms were noticeable 
he gave his pigs a dose of Epsom Salts. 

Pig feeding is not earned out so extensively as here- 
tofore, and he was of opinion that there has been a 
continuous decrease even from 1913. 

There is a fair crop of potatoes, but the price of 
Indian meal prevented several people from feeding. 
At one time it went up to 10/- per cwt. From August 
to March especially potatoes constitute the bulk of 
the food for pigs. Some feeders who have few pota- 
toes depend upon separated milk and cabbage, etc. 
He considered that good pigs could be fed on cab- 
bage together with an addition of Indian meal, bran, 
and separated milk. He did not think the pig' could 
digest Indian meal unless it were boiled. He had 
tried raw and cooked food and was of opinion that 
the former did not give him a good return. He was 
aware. of the experiments conducted by the Depart- 
ment in this connection, but those results were con- 
trary to his experience. 

.A good crop of potatoes is an inducement to keep 
pigs. The high price of meal, however, is a dis- 
couragement. Raw well-ground meal mixed up with 
boiled potatoes is eaten freely. Crushed oats is also 
useful: he would as soon have TJ- cwt. as a sack of 
Indian corn, and he gave this to young pigs from an 
early age. The addition of separated milk to crushed 
oats is an advantage. 

About eight years ago he obtained a premium boar 
kit the animal was not appreciated. He then got a 
Mhite Lister and the progeny was more saleable. His 
next boar was a cross from the White Ulster and an 
ordinary sow, and it is giving good results. 

An extension of tillage would he the best encourage- 
ment that could be given to pig feeding, as he did not 
believe it would pay unless more of the food were 
grown a.t- home, and the person who had not to be 
buying did not notice the cost of the feeding. 

On the large holdings more land should be tilled to 
fatten pigs, but something should be done to avoid 
the fluctuations in the price of pork. When there is 
no competition in the market pigs have to be sold 
very cheap. He referred to a dead meat market at 
t o Rooney where irrespective of the weight of the pork 
a low price was returned, and although he understood 
that there were special circumstances applying in that 
particular case there were others where the price 
did not compare favourably with the quotations in 
other markets. 


The holding of two fairs close together prevented 
competition. From March to September there is no 
supply and no competition, with the result that the 
price is low. There is a dead meat market convenient 
and he would like to see more White Ulster boars in- 
troduced, but a greater number of the pigs are sold 


Pigs are usually kept by the labourers. A sort c 
shed is usually provided with the Rural Distric 
Council cottages, and this can be converted into 
pig house. It has a good concrete floor. The objec 
in putting up this building is to allow the labourer t 
turn it to any purpose he requires. It was usuall 
availed of for keeping pigs, for which he believed i 
to be quite suitable. 

There appeared to be au increase in the number o 
poultry kept, but he did not think that this fact in 
terfered with the number of pigs maintained. 


Attributed the shriukage in the number of pigs to 
the absence of tillage and winter dairying. The small 
holder is doing a fair share as regards tillage, but 
the large farmer is not doing what he ought, and 
pressure should be put upon him by applying a system 
of differential taxation. His view would be to tax a 
farmer who would not have from 20 to 25 per cent, 
of the land under tillage. • He believed that wherever 
properly carried out tillage paid, but eontinujouH 
cropping is also necessary to maintain a supply of 
food all the year round. Ail increased supply of milk 
for winter dairying would leave more available for 
pigs. Tillage alone, without improving the milking 
capacity of dairying stock, would not suffice to secure 
the maximum production of milk. Some of the Ros- 
common cows gave a very poor yield, the average for 
the county would uot reach 400 gallons annually. 
At the same time these cows would command ns high 
a price as any others in the open market or fair. 

In his opinion the decrease in the number of pigs 
within recent years had been continuous, but he could 
not offer ail opinion as to whether this would be 
likely to continue. He would not say that tillage 
had decreased during the past couple of years, lut 
winter dairying had not progressed. A pound of 
butter could be made from 2 gallons of milk at pre- 
sent as compared with 2’} in summer, but owing to 
the small supply of milk there is greater expense in 
its manufacture. More tillage and winter dairying 
would mean a greater number of pigs. Separated 
milk and barley should be the. chief foods for nigs, 
but he had no experience of feeding pigs. 

The price of pork fluctuates so much that in the 
larger number of cases published market values are 
not obtainable. The price of pork, for instance, in 
the North is 4/- to 6/- over Boyle, which had a live 
weight market. I-Ie appreciated, of course, the dif- 
ference between dead and live weight and calculated 
accordingly. In Boyle the quotation would be, say, 
56/-, and other markets, such as Belturbet, might he 
up to 62/-. 

In October, 19.12, with a view to obtaining a better 
price for pigs in the district the Boyle Society tried 
an experiment in the marketing of pork. ' Thirty 
pigs were purchased in the local fair, they were killed 
and the pork dressed at the creamery and shipped to 
London (Smithfield) market. The p'igs were treated 
just as in Collooney market. The uet profit was £17. 
He estimated that if all the pigs at that fair were 
marketed similarly the sellers would have received 
about £800 extra. He graded the pigs to suit dif- 
ferent markets. This business was continued for six 
or eight mouths, but eventually resulted in a heavy 
loss. The pigs were bought in the local fairs and 
from the members of the Society. The Smithfield' 
merchants expressed themselves as perfectly satisfied 
with the pork, but on after occasions the' pork did 
not arrive in time and the market was missed and 
the pork had to be sold at a reduced price. In one 
instance owing to transit delays the consignment was 
unmarketable. Some of the pork got into the market 
m time, but he could not rely upon this happening 
regularly. The consignments were going to three dif- 
ferent salesmen, and they appeared to be anxious to 
get the business. Were the Society in a position to 
continue and the freight and transit facilities could 
be suitably adjusted this system would have provided 
a more ready and profitable outlet for the farmer, 
but present conditions must be altered before he would 
recommend any district to take up a similar project. 
He took up the matter with the merchants and rail- 
way companies but could not get any satisfaction or 
redress, as he was not in a position to prove wilful 
negligence on the part of the railway companies. 
Under existing conditions it would not' be profitable 
tor his Society to continue the business. Had the 
consignments been sent at the railway companies in- 
stead of the Society’s risk the rate would have been 
9/8 as compared with 4/3. The whole question had 
been inquired, into by Mr. Reeves, one of the Depart- 
ment s Transit Inspectors. 

He considered that by adopting a system of co- 
operation feeders should be. their own outers and 
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Mr. D. Ahern — continued. 

shippers of bacon and pprk, but they would need to 
have someone to look after their interests during 
transit and on the other side. He recognised, how- 
ever, that owing to the initial capital required there 
would be only a remote prospect of starting a co- 
operative society for the curing of pork, but co-opera- 
tion should be resorted to in shipping, and more pork 
cured for home consumption. The Eastern Counties’ 
Association, Ipswich dealt exclusively in pork. The 
members advised the Secretary of the Association 
whenever they had pigs ready to market. An expert 
was sent round who valued them on behalf of the 
Association for the next market. The farmer was 
then free to dispose of the pigs to the best advantage, 
but if he could not equal the figure put on them by 
the Association that body took them over at their 
expert’s valuation. This system would be worth in- 
quiring into with a view to providing an alternative 
outlet and more competition. Five thousand pounds 
worth of pigs per month were being handled at the 
time he referred to. The bacon curcrs were then be- 
ginning to deal with the Association direct with the 
result that the middlemen were being shut out. The 
advantage of having a local factory is that the seller 
of a pig can come in and see it killed and shown any 
defects due to wrong feeding, etc. Farmers would be 
glad to avail of such facilities, which are not given 

The main point for the farmer is how' to make the 
most profit, and he believed that an increase in the 
area under tillage, together with an improvement in 
the milking strain of the cows, would leave cheap 
food available and result in a greater production of 
pigs. 


Mr. J. It. BARBER, Knockboy, Colloouey. 

Mr. Barber stated he was a breeder and feeder of 
pigs. He expressed the opinion that the shrinkage 
in°tbe number of pigs kept in the district was mainly 
due to the difficulty of obtaining labour. Tillage is 
not practised by many farmers. The available labour 
was mostly employed in the works in Collooney, and 
these people did not keep pigs. 

He agreed, however, that the greater proportion of 
the pigs are maintained by the smaller holders, who 


Mr. J. R. Barber — continued. 

relied upon their own family to do the work, and that 
the labour difficulty did not affect them. 

The price of ludian meal would also have a con- 
siderable influence on the number of pigs fed as 
would the extent of the potato crop. A plentiful sup- 
ply of potatoes would encourage the keeping of a 
much larger number of pigs and vice versa. 

There were great fluctuations in the price of pork, 
but he was bound to say that there is plenty of com- 
petition in the buying of pigs, which he hoped would 
be still further improved by a new fair which had re- 
cently been started in Collooney. There is a market 
for dead pork every week and pigs are also bought 
by hand for the southern curers, but there is no scales 
except for pork. There is no dead meat market in 
Sligo. The loss entailed by feeders as the result of 
the recent failure of one of the Collooney dead meat 
markets, to which reference had been made, had a 
serious effect on pig breeding. He was aware of the 
misunderstanding which resulted in the failure of the 
market on that occasion and did not blame the mer- 
chants in any way. In the circumstances everything 
possible wa 5 done to avert a total loss, but it was an 
unfortunate occurrence so far as the industry was 
concerned. The system adopted in Collooney is to 
send the pig to the killer who charged 1/6 per pig for 
killing nnd weighing and stopped 1/- afterwards when 
paying for the animal. 

He favoured crosses between two distinct breeds, 
and for the trade in his district that between the 
Large York and White Ulster is most suitable. A 
cross from the Large Black would probably be best of 
all. He recognised the difficulty, however, of main- 
taining a supply of first crosses. For general pur- 
poses perhaps the Large York pigs are the most suit- 
able, and if he were keeping sows himself he would 
have this breed: at present he only kept a premium 
boar of the Large York type. 

He was not aware that breeding sows were giving 
any special trouble, nor had he any knowledge of the 
disease referred to by Mr. Cook as “purple,” though 
he was aware that some young pigs had died from 
indigestion. 

Labourers in Rural Districts do not keep pigs. They 
prefer poultry and consider that these pay better, 
but he would not say that poultry is displacing pig 
feeding. There are practically no pigs fed in his dis- 
trict on account of the small amount of tillage. This 
should first be remedied, but to deal with it the labour 
difficulty had to be considered. 


ELEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, 4th DECEMBER, 1914. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Longford. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S; Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). I Mr. J. Wilungton, j.i>. 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. Mr. 0. W. H. Rodlston, b.a. 

Mr. Patrice Ct.une. 


Mr. T. \V. DELANY, Solicitor, Longford. 

Mr. Delany, Chairman, Longford County Committee 
of Agriculture, stated he had been under the impres- 
sion that there was no shrinkage in the number of 
pigs kept hi his county. On the contrary, he thought 
the industry had been worked up to a fair standard 
since the inception of the Committee’s schemes, and 
that it was now developing. The low prices prevail- 
ing in 1911 and 1912 might have proved, discouraging 
and resulted in a temporary falling off in pigs conse- 


Mr. T. W. Delany — continued. 

quential upon the Foot and Mouth ‘restrictions which 
reduced competition. Some years ago there was also 
discontent with the returns and a number of the 
breeding stock were sold off. The owners probably 
found it necessary to do this. 

No matter what is done to improve the pig trade 
the farmer will not be induced to take it up unless 
he can be shown that it will pay him better than his 
present business. 
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Mr. T. TF. Delany — continued. 

One of tlie first steps taken by the Longford Com- 
mittee when they were appointed was to form a small 
sub-committee to deal with the swine industry. 
There was a difficulty experienced in locating the 
pure bred sires. Fourteen were bought the first year, 
but when the results were seen in the following year 
this difficulty was at an end, and the further develop- 
ment of the scheme is . now only prevented by lack of 
funds. Although there were plenty of applicants each 
year the boars were not available, but so long as tlie 
pig industry is profitable he. thought this would be 
all right in future. Longford is a small county, and 
they had but £70 for boars, which provided usually 
for about 17 or 18. The Id. rate left loss than £500 
for agricultural purposes, out of which £100 was allo- 
cated for horses and £145 for cattle. On account of 
the number of people interested in small industries 
there are as many demands for assistance ns in a 
large county, though Longford has much less funds. 
Where special efforts were required in such circum- 
stances he considered that the Department should 
give special assistance. 

The production of pigs on large holdings is not likely 
to be an attractive proposition on account of the 
labour question involved. Longford mostly consists 
of small holdings worked by the farmer and his family 
and be saw no reason why these should not produce 
pigs m larger numbers, particularly where the land 
is not suitable for finishing cattle’! This, however 
involved the production of more home grown food' 
At the present price for pigs he was confident that 
they would be raised in increased numbers. To de- 
velop the industry it was essential that there should 
be an adequate return. 

The labour difficulty is probably due both to the 
farmer and labourer. The latter likes to have regular 
employment and the farmer cannot provide this un- 
less he tills. Without continuous employment the 
labourer must try to make a. „„„„ 
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Mr. T. W. Delany — continued. 

is used for pig feeding. Small farmers are putting 
up improved accommodation for pigs, and he did not 
bear any complaints as regards decrease. 

His views on the breeds and quality was derived 
solely from intercourse with those best acquainted 
with the interests of the county in this respect. 
Longford had not yet reached the desired standard. 
The County Committee had always favoured the 
Large York, but when there was from time to time 
default in the supply Blacks were introduced, but 
these were going out of favour. They had not met 
requirements to the extent anticipated. The black 
and white crosses commanded good prices, but some 
of the curers object to them. When properly turned 
out the white seemed to be preferred. More recently 
the White Ulster has been asked fo”, especially in 
the northern part of the county. He was informed 
that the presence of these prejudiced prices, and in 
the general interests of the industry the County Com- 
mittee were now prepared to accept his view that the 
Large York is the best breed for Longford. 

The pork trade was unknown in Longford and there 
are no local buyers. There is a good abattoir, but it 
does not appear to be used except by people who kill 
and cure pigs for home consumption. Tho. local 
people preferred home cured to American bacon. 

A similnr depot was started at Dromod some years 
ago, and fell into disuse, but the introduction of the 
dead pork trade there has resulted in its being made 

So long as the northern end of the county think 
they can get a better price for the White Ulster he 
did not object to them, but lie did not want them 
brought into South Longford to destroy the trade 
with the southern curers. 

If Longford were in better touch with northern 
curers the White Ulster would be more favoured and 
there was no reason why this trade should not bo 
developed as the transit facilities! were adequate. 

The buying is now practically confined to the bacon 
curers and shippers, the former being the larger, and 
when representatives come from Cork, Limerick and 
Waterford competition is improved. Shippers take 
the heavier animals and also some of the medium 
weights. This outlet should be encouraged in order 
to maintain a good market for the various qualities. 
Between them the fairs are usually cleared. 

He was doubtful of being able to induce farmers to 
sen pigs by weight. Educationally this practice 
should be useful. They are satisfied with the exist- 
ing buying and competition. The prices given by the 
curers on a particular day are same, but he believed 
tli at this was the fair market figure ruling for the 
day, and the highest they could give consistent with 
tlieir own business interests. Naturally there would 
tie a certain understanding between the buyers for 
their own security. J 

Longford offers' excellent facilities for the disposal 
of both pigs and cattle, and the fairs were developing. 
ntw e J 3 ’ tW0 , H eld tinder Letters Patent, the 
out nL f T r6y ,W> Urban Council, with- 
let ior stock 16 " authorit - v ' m order to provide an out- 
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LONGFORD, 4 th December, 1914. 


Mr. T. W. Delany — continued. 

The local authorities should also have power to 
provide proper fair greens and proper facilities gene- 
rally. The fair greens might not always be self-sup- 
porting, so that the financing of this work might be 
made a charge on the county rates as a good deal 
would be saved in the upkeep of the roads and streets 
on which the fairs are now held, to which the exist- 
ing system is ruinous. It was not to the public in- 
terest that tolls should be charged. In Longford they 
are paid by the purchaser. He favoured all fairs 
being free. Tolls deterred farmers from bringing in 
stock and tended to induce them to sell on the farm. 

It is understood that the Department's Veterinary 
Inspectors visit fairs and report generally, principally 
as regards the freedom of sheep from scab. This 
work might be a little more efficient. The work 
should, however, be extended and steps taken to have 
a more regular examination both by the Depart- 
ment’s and the local authorities’ inspectors. The very 
fact of their presence would be useful throughout the 
country for the detection of disease. All fairs at 
which pigs are exhibited should also be inspected, 
and where considered advisable visits paid to the 
farms. The inspectors should be given the necessary 
powers to enable them to do this. Suspicious cases 
could then be more satisfactorily dealt with. Such 
powers would have a deterrent effect in preventing 
people bringing out stock from premises where disease 
existed or was suspected. There should be powers 
similar to those possessed under the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds, and Milkshops Order. 

With a small addition to the salaries of existing 
officers it should be quite possible to extend the scope 
of their duties to enable them to deal with these mat- 
ters. At present if the disease is not notified there 
is no chance of discovering it except by accident. At 
the same time he did not believe disease was preva- 
lent, but his suggestion would help to combat swine 
fever. This would also guard against outbreaks of 
Foot and Mouth disease. 

The Department should also see that there are 
adequate transit facilities for clearing fairs, but a 
great deal of this difficulty would be got over by pre- 
venting the clashing of fairs. 

Pigs are fed by small householders in Longford 
town, and the keeping of pigs by such people was, 
he believed, increasing. The sanitary regulations did 
not have any effect on the industry, but in Longford 
they had been reasonably applied. Of course where 
necessary the pigs were removed. 

Poultry keeping has also increased in the county, 
but he did not consider that this had influenced the 
number of pigs. The latter is more a man's occupa- 
tion, while poultry are left to women. Just now the 
satisfactory returns from poultry are a great induce- 
ment, but he did not think either branch of industry 
is being developed at the expense of the other. 

In the case of outbreaks of any disease the mini- 
mum of troublesome regulation should be imposed. 
In fact by intelligent co-operation between the people 
and the Department a great deal cf benefit would 
accrue to the live stock industry generally. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD HIGGINS, Cartrons, Keenagh, 
Co. Longford. 

Mr. Higgins stated he was a farmer of about 100 
acres, and breeder and feeder of pigs. He did not 
consider there, was any shrinkage so far as Longford 
was concerned. Store cattle raising, however, might 
be said to be the principal industry of the county. 

There is a general tendency on the part of all 
classes of farmers to improve their standing, and 
already there is fair accommodation for pigs on small 
holdings. 

The industry is mainly dependent upon the small 
farmer, who with his family does most of the wofk. 
On the larger farms servants do not like to have to 
attend to pigs. As a rule labourers have to be "kept 
the year round, the wages in such cases being about 
5/- weekly and keep. The labourer prefers this sys- 


Mr. Archibald Higgins — continued. 

tern to higher wages without keep. He also gets some 
perquisites. The farmer usually gives him a rood 
of ground which provides feeding for pigs. When 
bonhams are dear the labourer finds it very difficult 
to buy. When he sells a pig at a good price he is 
more ready to buy a bonham to replace it. 

To labourers in the Rural Council cottages it is 
usual to give wages alone, but this man works for 
whoever he pleases. The wages in harvest time would 
be 2/- to 2/6 a day without meals. 

The total amount that could be expended on a 
labourer’s cottage was limited by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The buildings cost about £130, and 
this included a good pig house. The majority of 
these holders till their gardens and keep pigs. 

In recent years there has been no complaints re- 
garding prices or the system of buying. So far as 
he was aware there is very little disease. 

He had heard that the black pig was objected to, 
and from his own experience he did not like either 
the black or the Ulster, and he believed that the 
County Committee are acting rightly in the interests 
of the industry in confining premiums to the Large 
York. 

Pigs are usually fed on potatoes, turnips, in some 
cases mangels, and cracked oats. Indian meal is 
used to a considerable extent and its price influenced 
the number of pigs kept, especially by the poorer 
people; as did also the potato crop. The custom is 
to feed the pig all the time, and he believed this to 
be the most profitable way. It took" nine months to 
do this. The pig would then be 18 to 20 stones. He 
could not sell it sooner. He did not understand the 
practice of finishing in six months, though lie be- 
lieved it paid better. He was aware that the best 
price was given for pigs of 1J cwt., but it was not 
the custom to sell such animals. There was consider- 
able difference in the attendance required for a sow 
and bonhams as compared with stores. 

He invariably sold the young bonhams except one 
or two which were finished for home consumption. 

A good sow produces two litters in the year, and he 
had got as much as £22 10s. for a litter. 


Mr. JOHN FARRELL, Loughnu House, Tashinny, 
Co. Longford. 

Farmed about 150 acres. Agreed generally with 
the views expressed by the previous witness (Mr. 
Higgins) as to the conditions under which the pig in- 
dustry was -carried on. 

He would keep more pigs but for the difficulty he 
experienced in getting servants to attend to them, 
though he kept six men regularly. The wages would 
average about 5/9 weekly, with keep and perquisites. 

The ranching system and raising of store cattle left 
people disinclined to till or to engage in pig feeding. 

By using some milk, which, however, was scarce 
in Longford, it was quite possible to finish in a 
shorter time, and he believed this was preferable to 
the present custom of keeping pigs for a lengthy 
period; but the latter practice is becoming rarer. 

Most of the farmers under 30 acres keep sows, and 
they are the mainstay of the industry. They till a 
greater proportion of the land and usually have milk 
available. Except Indian meal and pollard they 
usually depend upon home grown stuffs. The Indian 
meal is mixed, up with cooked potatoes. He believed 
the necessity for cooking reduced the profit consider- 
ably. 

In the summer time his practice is to mix raw 
Indian meal and raw pulped mangels. Pigs did well 
on this. He had heard the statement regarding the 
comparative feeding values of potatoes and Indian 
meal and his experience would coincide with this. 

Farmers are making 56/- a cwt. for pork, and there 
is no complaint as regards prices. 

There is now comparatively little disease, but pigs 
are better kept than formerly. As already stated, 
Longford is more of a cattle county, and these are 
paying fairly well at present. 

H 
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LONGFORD, 4th 

Mr. THOMAS MASTERSON, Edgeworthstown, Co. 

Longford. 

Stated that he was a farmer of about 180 acres, and 
merchant. Though he resided in the opposite end of 
the county to the previous witnesses he agreed gener- 
ally with the views they had expressed. 

The practice is to buy bonhams in April, run them 
on the grass during summer, fatten on the potatoes 
in autumn and finish to big weights; when feeding 
became scarce or dear in spring many of the pigs 
were marketed. He would say, however, that the 
farmer lost nothing by running pigs on the grass in 
summer as the cost was trifling. 7f a little more at- 
tention were paid to them from April to July the 
return would be better. 

He found it more profitable to turn out two lots in 
the year, but few people in the district followed his 
example. When bonhams were dear it meant a 
smaller profit. When fed to a nice size the price was 
fairly regular. He believed that after attaining a 
certain weight the pigs did not pay for feeding, and 
there is a better demand for the lighter class of 
animal. 

There was not much margin for profit when pork 
•came down to 45/-. 

Most of his land was in grass. He kept pigs to 
utilise offal from a bakery and mixed this with tur- 
nips which he bought, together with a small quantity 
of bran. The pigs were sold at about six months old. 


December. 1914. 

Mr. Thomas Mastcrson — continued. 

He preferred the Large York. He would not have 
the black. He thought that perhaps a number of the 
people were not quite clear as to the distinction be- 
tween the York and the Ulster. 

Experiments carried out in the neighbourhood would 
probably be the best method of educating farmers. 
He suggested experiments on the lines of those con- 
ducted (Mi the feediug of cattle. The Instructor 
could make the results known at his lectures. 

He emphasised the difficulty as regards labour, par- 
ticularly for pig feeding. The large farmer who is 
dependent on outside assistance will not employ more 
hands than he can help. 

More pigs came into Gratiard than Longford owing 
to the fact that it is the centre of a district of small 
fanners. 

Many of the small householders in Edgeworthstown 
keep pigs. The sanitary authority sees that they are 
a certain distance from the house, usually 25 or 30 
feet, but the regulations, however, are not too rigidly 
enforced provided the premises are maintained in a 
cleanly condition. Of course when this is not done 
the sanitary officer takes the necessary steps in the 
interests of the public health. He did not believe 
that these regulations interfered with the industry, 
and that the number kept in this way is probably 
equal to that of ten years ago, but the' high price of 
bonhams would prevent many of these people from 
feeding. If more pigs were bred in order to equalise 
the supply, prices would be more reasonable. 


TWELFTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY, 14th DECEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Town Hall, Tipperary. 


PRESENT : 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 1 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. J. Wellington, j.p. 

Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roolston, b.a. 


Mr. PIERSE McCAN, Ballyowen, Cashel. Mr. Pierse McCan— continued. 


Stated that he was a farmer and bred a fair number 
of pigs. On the previous day he had taken an oppor- 
tunity of visiting and obtaining the views of a num- 
ber of cottiers and small holders. They told him that 
toe high price of bonhams, Indian meal, and fuel, 
and the fact that wages remained the same while the 
cost of their own living was going up, left them in 
such a position that they were unable to keep pigs. 

From the point of view of the larger holder the 
uncertainty of the price for fat pigs and its unac- 
countable and constant fluctuations was largely re 
sponsible tor discouraging them from keeping pigs. 
He submitted quotations for the different months 
within the past three years to show the variation in 
prices. 

In 1912 prices were low, and people got out of 'this 
•stock, which were accordingly scarce in 1913 and 
consequently dearer. These fluctuations may have 

tW*™ al ji t * 6 tlm6 ’ b x Ut , tIle - v 6 ive the impression 
that merchants can control prices as thev like. He 
knew nothing, about the merchants side ‘of the busi- 
+-, CS lwi bU K bu - ver * told hi - m that they were con- 

trolled by the cross-Channel markets; that if they 
b ® V V a bad ma ? tet ;<* pork on the Other side they 
w fejp* of P'S S , here iu order to make good 
in W* 4n Sl??l. f0r ? onsiderabIe quantities of bacon 
in large towns the price may vary somewhat, the re- 


tail price throughout the country remains the same, 
even though feeding stuffs be going up. He acknow- 
ledged, however, that the fluctuations in the retail 
P r *oe bacon would not amount to more than ^d. 

ifc were the case that fluctuations were so violent 
on the London market, of course, it would be difficult 
to expect that there would not be fluctuations here. 
The prices of cattle do not appear to go up and down 
bo j 11 same degree. Pigs are sold more frequently, 
and the matter is brought home to feeders more 
forcibly. 

From what he had heard to-day he eculd better 
appreciate the reason for these fluctuations, and he 
now understood that this difficulty could not be 
remedied. 

If pig feeders both large and small, could be 
assured of a good price all the year round the num- 
ber. of pigs would at once increase. 

There had been but one buyer in Cashel, so that 
prices there were usually 1/- below Thurles, where 
theie is generally good all round competition, with 
pm,r^rl ult . mo f* the pigs in that part of the 
T? ent *° tbe latter market. There is now 

both placed" m CaShGl aud Prices are as e ood in 

The piice of foodstuffs is the main consideration 
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Mr. Pierse McCan — continued. 

for the small holder, and to remedy the present diffi- 
culty in this respect the production of home grown 
stuffs would have to be encouraged. 

Though now about 21/-, bonhams had gone up to 
36/-, and the labourer was not in a position to buy 
at the latter figure. If, however, they were cheap 
and home grown stuffs available these people could 
feed much better. Bonhams become dear about 
August when they are purchased at the time potatoes 
are being ploughed out; cabbage is then also plenty; 
fat pigs are scarce at the same time. The pigs bought 
in August are fattened in the winter and sold at a 
time when the price of pork is usually low. The 
potato crop in his district, however, had little effect 
on the number of pigs kept, as very little are grown, 
the supply lasting about four months only, after 
which meal has to be relied upon. 

He would be quite satisfied to receive £5 for a six 
months old pig. The cost of a light bonham at three 
months would be £1 and a strong bonham of about 
the same age 30/-. The increase in value would be 
about 15/- per month. He quite agreed that feeding 
pigs is an excellent market for home grown stuffs 

He had carried out a rough test with “ Clarendo " 
and raw Indian meal, and found the former to give 
him the better returns. The pigs fed on meal did 
well but went through the food quicker. He was 
under the impression that he got more meat with 
“ Clarendo ”; but he had not worked out any exact 
experiments and therefore could not give definite 
figures. Except in winter all the food was fed raw. 
He mixed dried grains and meal with turnips in order 
to swell the bulk. It is practically impossible to get 
people who have been all their lives accustomed to 
cook food for pigs to give up this system. 

With meals at the average price of recent years 
he thought that if the farmer could obtain 55/- per 
cwt. for pork pig feeding would be profitable. Com- 
paring the present priee of meals and pork he did not 
think pig feeding could pay. He himself relied upon 
Clarendo; he was not conversant with the price of 
Indian meal. The conditions would, however, be 
more favourable if all the feeding were home grown. 
He was convinced of the necessity for additional til- 
lage, especially potatoes, if more pigs are to be 
raised. There is a number of mills in the district to 
deal with corn. 

Could it be shown that, even at prices now pre- 
vailing, pork could be raised for 40/- when buying 
all the meals, and give a return of 57/- he would cer- 
tainly recommend farmers to take up the industry; 
but it would be of little use telling them that a certain 
quantity of meal will produce a definite quantity of 
pork. They could not appreciate a fact of this sort 
from the mere telling. There was a number of small 
industrious farmers in his district who are ready to 
adopt the best methods, and it would be an advan- 
tage to educate these people on the subject. They 
shoulcT have leaflets delivered to them direct. A few 
local experiments would also be useful. The instruc- 
tor should go round to each of these feeders and talk 
over the matter with him, urge him to use raw 
food until he saw the results, and induce him to keep 
more pigs. He would emphasise the importance of a 
visit from the instructor and that the leaflet should 
be handed to the feeder before the instructor left. 
These leaflets should recommend the increase of til- 
lage and the use of home grown stuffs, and point out 
that before the feeder can buy purchased foodstuffs 
several people have had to make a profit out of it. 

As regards the small farmers, his own belief was 
that the better course would be to tell them simply 
that it paid better to grow the feeding stuffs without 
going into any further detail. Trouble these farmers 
as little as possible about the theoretical value of 
crops or the cost of raising them, as there are many 
circumstances which cannot possibly be taken into 
account. Just let them know the practice that pays 
best. 

The potato crop is usually a good one, about 12 
tons to the acre. He agreed that they would be 
worth 3d. per stone for pig feeding, and that an acre 
would accordingly give a return of £24. There is no 
potato trade in the district except to meet a small 
local demand, for which there is a good price. 


Mr. Pierse McCan — continued. 

He was confident that if all the food could be pro- 
duced on the farm more pigs would be kept. More 
tillage provides regular employment, more industry, 
and cheaper food. There would certainly be an ad- 
ditional area under tillage this year. He recognised 
that increased tillage required more men, who were 
now scarce, but the demand will create the supply. 
If anything could be done to stop emigration there 
would be no scarcity. Of course wages at present 
are low. 

The small farmer and labourer are the chief feeders 
of pigs, and as they do not rely upon paid hands the 
labour question does not affect them. He had himself 
no difficulty as regards labour; there is a certain 
amount of scarcity, but conditions are favourable in 
his district. 

The usual wages would be about 6/- weekly with 
keep, or 11/- without keep. The farmer also gives 
the labourer a certain amount of assistance other- 
wise. The daughters of small farmers now object 
to feed pigs ; they look to something apparently higher. 

Many of the occupants of labourers’ cottages make 
it a practice to feed two or three pigs at the same 
time. They consider it more profitable to do so than 
to feed one only. The accommodation provided for 
pigs with the Rural District Council cottages was not 
satisfactory, and the proper authority should be urged 
to see that suitable provision is made in this respect. 
The labourer is not in a position to spend money on 
buildings. Where the cottages have already been built 
he could not offer any suggestion as to how a piggery 
is to be provided. In any case these labourers would 
not have the time or money to do the work. The ob- 
jection to the Council undertaking it- is the cost. 
There is very little supervision at present as regard 
the erection of buildings under the Labourers’ Acts. 

In connection with other cottages there were usually 
piggeries available, but they were certainly within 
twenty yards of the dwelling house. 

As regards the small farmers and those who are 
anxious to put up suitable piggeries and out-offices, 
he agreed that it would be desirable to give loans and 
other assistance. Many of the piggeries at present 
are most unsuitable, the floors especially being bad: 
Though they might, know how to go about the work 
many such farmers are not in a position to under- 
talc© it without the assistance of a loan. There are 
others who would merely require to be given a simple 
plan and specification and be told the approximate 
cost. There is plenty of gravel for concrete. Where 
a piggery could be put up for ^4 or £5 there is no 
need for a loan. 

Where the local instructor recommends that a 
man be given some assistance, an advance of j£ 3 or 
£5 could be given, along with facilities for doing the 
work, which, however, there should be someone to 
supervise. There is an idea that pigs will thrive 
better in the dark. 

He considered that the quality of the pigs generally 
in the district is good, though some inferior animals 
come down from .the Waterford mountains. The 
Large White York boars find greatest favour. He 
brought down an Ulster boar from the Dublin Show 
and kept it in the district for three years, but it was 
not appreciated. When eight weeks' old the bonham 
was a nice looking animal. There was an impression 
that there were usually two or three “ licauns ” (small 
bonhams) in the litter from the Ulster; but the bon- 
hams thrive well. In Cashel the buyers appeared to 
object to anything in the nature of an Ulster or Black 
pig. He now had a York boar, which met with much 
greater favour. His experience in this connection, 
however, had reference to the two boars only. 

More poultry is being kept, but he would not say 
that they were displacing pigs. 


Mr. HARRY SADLEIR, Lattin, Tipperary. 

Stated he was a farmer and fed a limited number 
of pig3. He expressed th© opinion that pig feeding 
is not carried on so extensively in his district as in 
former years. When tillage ceased pigs were not 

H 2 
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Mr. Harry Sadleir — continued. 

kept. He believed that they could not be profitably 
fed when bought-in food had to be relied upon. 

The comparatively small quantity of potatoes grown 
is another cause of the shrinkage. The area under 
this crop is decreasing, owing to the scarcity of 
labourers and the fact that there are no houses for 
the latter to live in. 

The usual feeding given to pigs consists of potatoes 
mixed with meal, but sufficient potatoes are not 
grown. More tillage would leave more food for pigs; 
and this is the only suggestion he could offer for in- 
creasing the number, as without the offal from tillage 
the industry could not be made profitable. 

Pigs are not fed by large farmers on account of 
the scarcity of labour. Small holders have gone in 
more for fowl and cattle raising as well as other em- 
ployment in which so much hired labour is not re- 
quired. They prefer to feed a few calves, which they 
find more profitable. In fact they did not consider 
that it was profitable to feed pigs at all; prices, how- 
ever, have recently been better. Then neither the far- 
mers themselves nor male or female servants like the 
drudgery that attaches to pig feeding; and labourers 
are so well paid that they do not keep pigs. 

There is no breed about his district but the Large 
York, and it appears to be satisfactory. There were 
•some Berkshires, but the people got out of them. 

The serious fluctuations in the price of pork, and 
■the fact that the farmer does not know the weight of 
pig that the merchant wants are further factors. The 
cut in price is also objected to, as the farmer cannot 
understand why a few lb. overweight entails such a 
loss. He had himself sold three pigs weighin'- re- 
spectively 12 stone, 12 st. 11 lb., and 12 st. 11 lb. 
and got practically nothing for the odd 22 lb. He was 
not conversant with the conditions regulating the 
home or foreign markets. 

A good many labourers’ cottages are being erected 
but they are not all being given to the right class of 
people, He knew of a lot of seven cottages, two only 
of Irtloh n, occupied by agricultural labourers, 
the others having been given respectively to a post- 
man, a farmer, two small road contractors, and a 
tailor. ’ 

Few farmers have cottages on the farm their own 
property but such a farmer can get labourers to 
come to him where a man without such accommoda- 
tion would have great difficulty except by payiim a 

3”£i sftTp ra V f wa 9? t0 ion “ ““ ™ 

of the R.D.C. cottages. One reason for this is that 
’+• able *? 8 ! ve his own labourer— and he 
was a 1 the time referring to permanent labourers— 
several perquisites at a slight cost. The casual 
labourer is very little use. There is rarely any formal 
agreement entered into. A man entirely dependJnt 
upon the farmer for whom he is working^ likely to 
be more careful of his employer’s interest than' the 
man in the R.D.C. cottage, who is more Tn dependent 
Clre umstanees he considered that th e P farmer 
should get cheap money to build cottages and that 
every man with a certain area of land should be com- 
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Mr. EDWARD CUMM1NG, Knocklofty, Clonmel. 

Stated he was a farmer and breeder, principally of 
pigs. The cause of the shrinkage was not quite clear, 
but might b© attributed to one or more reasons such 
as fluctuations in price o f pork, decrease in tillage, 
scarcity of labour, and cost of feeding stuffs. Pig 
feeding is not now so extensively carried on as it 
might be with prevailing prices, as many who gave up 
the business some years ago when it was unprofitable 
could not be induced to return to it. 

When the price of pork goes down in a bad year it 
leaves an impression on the farmer which is not easily 
overcome. Breeding stocks are reduced, and the fol- 
lowing year would see the effect. This is perhaps 
what happened in 1912. Of course fluctuations in 
price are an annoyance. 

The industry is dependent almost entirely upon the 
small farmers. They both breed and finish the pigs. 
Some of the larger farmers buy stores only. They are 
dependent upon labour, but in any case go in veyy 
little for pigs. The small holder usually has his own 
family to do the work and the labour ‘difficulty does 
not affect him. 

The area under the potato crop in his district had 
been annually decreasing. The small tubers were 
relied upon for pig feeding; these are not now avail- 
able, and it would not be profitable to feed good pota- 
toes to pigs. The general decrease in tillage made 
pigs scarce, and there is a good demand for them in 
consequence. Indian meal has been comparatively 
cheap, but as it is now getting dear, he considered 
that farmers would be well advised to increase the 
area under potatoes and other crops for feeding pur- 
poses in order to be independent of prices. 

The Land Acts have made the country more pros- 
perous, and good prices are obtainable for other classes 
of stock, to which farmers are giving their attention 
as profits accrue with much less labour than from pig 
feeding. If the labourer or small farmer is hard hit 
! n , on t 6 year he is not in a position to go into the 
industry again. He is after losing his former stock 
and has frequently no more capital. He agreed, how- 
ever, that the man who kept pigs continuously would 
make money out of it, and this had been his" experi- 
ence over many years. It was the practice of some 
people to plunge into stock that were paying. 

Store cattle are paying better lately, with the result 
that the land is drifting into grass. The labour diffi- 
culty is also a consideration. Were there more tillage 
the farmer would have much more feeding stuffs for 
pigs, especially barley. To make the pig breeding in- 
dustry profitable, however, it would be necessary that 
present prices b© maintained. 

The minimum price of pork should be 50/- before 
the farmer could be induced to feed. The figures 
which he had heard to-day as to the amount of food 
required to make a cwt. of pork would bear out this 
view. Of course if the cost of feeding stuffs went up 
le price of pork would have to be increased propor- 
tionately but tillage would leave the farmer more in- 
de pendent of prices for foodstuffs. 

He kept no records of foods consumed, and he would 
like to have figures to show the cost of producing a 
jug- farmers do not go into any exact accounts, but 
they have a fair idea of what the cost is. It fre- 
quently happens that part of the meal bought for the 
pig goes to poultry. 

is . M ™ der * bI y a®* worry and labour at- 
to W. tha “ to store cattle or the dairying in- 
T? d the ret ^ r . ne from the totter are more re- 
1 U ! sending milk to a creamery and the 
value would be about £11 per cow for a favourable 

JEf between Clonmel and Cahir. In the latter 
5-7 , C . M b * s °[ d firfher by live or dead weight 
IV ’’ s ®v t du ' ect to the curer). In Clonmel and other 
clrer S.T “° f * ciIities f °r sending pigs to the 
difficnltTL JS“ inR wei S ht Prices. There is 

if flip fifn ^tting a half wagon of pigs direct, and 
heavy. * Ul1 number cannot be secured the freight is too 

is b ? ]ive ™»#t 25 per cent. 

tLn is pvppcc- ° fiaL ° on sidered that this propor- 
mals Hp W "t wdl brad and ™=11 finished ani- 
mals. He had sent a number of ’pigs to eurers and 
had also seen many killed. From his observation he 
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•would say that a well finished pig weighed much 
better than was expected. The merchants appeared 
to be striking an average when they decided on 25 per- 
cent. He suggested that pigs should be graded into 
finished and unfinished classes and the question of 
cuts decided on this basis. Of course, when buying 
by live weight it is not practicable for the merchant 
-to do more than strike an average, but it is a dis- 
couragement to the man who feeds well. 

Dealers come to Clonmel, but he was not aware 
that they represented any merchants. They come out 
to the farmers’ places when prices are likely to be 
good. When they come they look for the best pigs, 
especially for shipping. Buyers who work for the 
outers should be expert men, able to grade pigs ac- 
cording to their true value at respective prices for 
finished and unfinished classes. He agreed that at 
the same time the proper way to ascertain the weight 
is the scales. He was surprised to learn to-day that 
the offal was generally greater than 25 per cent. The 
good feeder, of course, got a better all round return, 
but not all that he deserved; he is balancing the 
curers profits against the man who gave him bad pigs. 

It would be an advantage if the curers would ar- 
range their prices weekly, avoiding extreme fluctua- 
tions, and send due notice of same to the press or 
-their representatives where they purchase pigs. 

To encourage the continuance or extension of pig 
breeding it should be shown conclusively to be pro- 
fitable. The profits, of course, are materially con- 
trolled bv the price' of pork. If leaflets were circu- 
lated giving figures of the approximate cost of fat- 
tening a pig to twelve stones dead weight, taking the 
average price of feeding stuffs from a normal standard, 
feeders could form an opinion as to what return might 
be expected in proportion to the variable cost of feed- 
ing and prices then obtainable for pork. 

The wholesale price paid for pork by the eurer was 
not at times as high as it should be when contrasted 
with the price of bacon in Manchester and London 
markets. At the outbreak of the war bacon was sold 
at a high price for a few weeks, and he thought more 
should have been paid at home for pigs. At that time 
in Clonmel 47/- live weight was the highest, while 
bacon was 85/- to 00/-. He recognised that that was 
an exceptional period, but the curers should have 
given more for pork. 

The Large York of correct type, from his experi- 
ence, is a good pig, if not the best, to cross with the 
ordinary or native breed of the district, and it gave all 
round satisfaction. About 300 sows are annually sent 
to his York boars, even from places where ordinary 
boars are kept. There was none of the White Ulster 
in the district; he had seen some of this breed but 
did not like it, as he considered that no matter how 
the pig was fed it could not be made to give a nice 
carcase of firm meat and the hams would not be well 
filled. He had no experience of the Blacks. The 
bacon curers had stated definitely that the Black or 
the Ulster did not suit their trade. He thought the 
County Committee of Agriculture were right in con- 
fining premiums- to the York. 

; The well bred animal required less food than a poor 
type. He did not overfeed, and he left the sows out 
as much as possible. He had tried several strains, 
but only found one (the old Sunbeam from Sir Gil- 
bert Greenall) to be good nurses, and he kept to that 
strain. He had experienced a great deal of trouble 
with other strains of pure breeds. In this connection 
he noticed that like begets like. He got his boars 
from St. Ann’s Hill or Lismore. He had three at 
present; he had much difficulty in procuring fresh 
blood. He could select better shaped boars from h’s 
own stock than he was able to buy. He charged 2/6 
service fee. This had been raised to 4/- in some 
places where the farmers left the sow overnight, but 
he would not himself allow this practice. 

He kept premium boars, but did not consider that 
it was very profitable. "When the number of sows at 
1/- is filled it is difficult to get people to pay the 
higher fee, and there are frequent misunderstandings. 
The charge for even the most indifferent boar is 2/- 
to 2/6. His own strain of pigs is well known and he 
•could get 4/- if lie cared to charge it. 


The initial loss of service fees on 30 sows at 1/- each 
from the ordinary fee of 2/6 is £2 5s. ; this amount 
deducted from the first year’s premium of £5 leaves 
a balance to the owner of £2 15s. The second year 
the loss on 40 sows amount to £3, which corresponds 
with the premium for that year, .so that there is no 
profit to the owner of the boar for keeping particulars, 
etc., of these 40 sows. He would suggest that the 
second year premium be also value for £5, or else that 
the service fee be raised, as the financial help to 
owners of premium boars is not sufficient to make 
this scheme a success. 

Some of his stock went out as premium animals 
and some went over the county generally. He for- 
merly bred a larger number, and the bacon curers 
took many of them for distribution when four months 
old. He had considerable difficulty in getting the De- 
partment to take boars off his hands. In one case he 
wrote three letters but got no acknowledgment, and 
the boars were seven months old before- the Depart- 
ment took them. About 1912 bacon was dear and he 
thought the pigs would pay better as pork. It would, 
however, pay him to get the boars off at .£5 when be- 
tween five and six months old, but seven months is 
too long to wait for this price. In his district the 
poorer man takes a boar young in order to get it 
cheaper, but the ordinary person waits until the ani- 
mal is six months old 

A local proprietary creamery buys the whole milk 
from farmers at from 4id. to bid. per gallon, and get 
what they can for the separated milk. Suppliers 
usually take back the latter, but have to pay Id. a 
gallon; outsiders could obtain it at ljd. This meant 
that the supplier got only 81d. to Sid. for the whole 
milk. Probably not more than half of them took 
back the separated milk, but it could be sold readily 
in the towns. This creamery does not apparently 
bother about the butterfat if up to an average stand- 
ard, but set a regular price, giving something less 
to a man who sends in obviously poor milk. The 
creamery tests the milk every week, but if it is not 
inferior the supplier hears nothing more about it. 

Of course, the supplier of good milk is at some loss 
under this system as he gets no extra price. His own 
dairy stock gave fair yields, and he could get £11 
from a cow. 

The system of feeding raw meals with milk spares 
fuel and labour, and large farmers and co-operative 
creameries might find it profitable, if present prices 
for pork are maintained, to fatten pigs extensively. 
The prospective increase in tillage should help the 
smaller farmer to do likewise. If he were fattening 
he would use raw meal more, but for breeding sows 
and young bonhams, he preferred wheat offals, which 
he steeped overnight. Indian meal is a good fattener, 
but not so suitable for young pigs; he would use milk 
.when feeding with it. 

It is the practice to sell off all pigs at six months 
old; they are then usually about 2 cwt. As a rule, 
labourers kept one or two. They are often not able 
to purchase bonhams when the price is high. "When 
it is low they can get a much better pig for the same 
money. Pigsties are provided by the Rural Council 
along with the cottages. The plot is generally cropped • 
and a further plot of potato ground is sometimes taken 
from the farmer, so that there is a fair supply of pota- 
toes for feeding. Indian meal is also used! 

More poultry than formerly is being kept, and after 
some of the bad years for pigs the latter were given 
up altogether in favour of poultry. Clonmel is not 
now as good a centre for pig raising for the reasons 
given. It was found that the business did not pay. 
If instead of sending milk to the creameries it had 
been kept at home more pigs would have been fat- 
tened. 


Mr. P. MAHER, Ivy Hall, Templemore. 

Mr. Maker, a farmer, breeder and feeder of pigs, 
attributed the shrinkage in numbers in 1913 to the 
successful harvesting of the com crop, especially bar- 
ley, for which high prices could be realised. The re- 
sult was that little grain was kept for pig feeding, 
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whilst there was a small area under potatoes. In some 
years there is a quantity of damaged barley, and this 
is used for pig feeding. In the present year nearly 
all was fit for the maltster. 

Owing to the restricted area under tillage as well as 
the more satisfactory prices for store cattle, pig feed- 
ing is not carried on so extensively as formerly. It 
is doubtful whether it would pay to grow barley for 
pigs, at auy rate no one grows it except with the 
prospect of being' able to sell it for malting. The 
average yield would be about 18 barrels to thq Irish 
acre. Malting barley is now 14/6 to 15/-. Portion 
of both the barley and oat crop is sometimes kept for 
feeding to horses and cattle, but not to pigs. Anti- 
cipating that purchased foodstuffs will be dear, he 
thought it would be advisable to grow barley for pig 
feeding, but it would be difficult to get people into 
this practice. He agreed that in ordinary circum- 
stances pigs would provide a good market for barley; 
but if it is up to malting standard it will pay better 
to sell it. 

He had tried oats for pigs, but did i.ot consider it 
a good fattener. It is, however, a fine wholesome 
food and will produce good bacon; it is comparatively 
dear feeding stuff. A plentiful supply of potatoes 
tends to increase pig numbers. If there is a good 
price for the potatoes they are usually sold. After 
the first acre he would syggest that a subsidy be 
given to encourage the further production of potatoes. 

Bought-in feeding, especially Indian meal, at pre- 
sent prices is a great- deterrent to pig feeding, and 
farmers should rely more upon home grown produce 
to overcome this difficulty. 

To educate farmers generally on the subject of pig 
feeding he would suggest both literature and local 
experiments. 

The decrease in tillage owing to the scarcity of 
labour, including efficient female labour, has to be 
taken into account. Farmers always have some per- 
manent labourers, and casual labour is required in the 
harvest. It is practically the rule to leave pig feed- 
ing to female servants, but they do not like this work. 
Except when at the store stage, the feeding is cooked. 
The system ol. using raw food had not yet penetrated 
to the district.. For. the past two years pig feeding 
would pay all right, but lie had himself got out of the 
industry owing to labour difficulties. He could not 
get men to feed pigs at all : in any ease they cannot 
be spared for this work. Of course, if a man were 
kept for the sole purpose of attending to a iarge num- 
ber be would probably not object, but that system is 
not likely to be adopted. Such a business could only 
be carried on by a man who would take a special in- 
terest in it. 

Few large, farmers keep pigs. The small holders 
are the main producers, because they are not de- 
pendent upon outside labour. Home labour is always 
more reliable and economical. No servant will take" 
the same interest in the work. The custom is to turn 
the hired labourer, out to do the regular work on the 
farm, while the pig feeding, which requires more at- 
tenti.on, is done by the farmer himself or some member 
of his family. 

■ 4.1 P r “ cn t probably the smaller farmer is • keeping 
the maximum number of pigs that his circumstances 
allow. If the number were to be increased on either 
the small or large farms more labour would be re- 
quired. If the system of feeding on raw food were 
introduced a good deal of the labaur difficulty would 
be got over. 

He was not in a dairying district. The milking 
had to be done by men. but they do not like it, as it 
is done before and after the ordinary day’s work. Pig 
feeding is done about the same time, but men object 
to. attend to pigs at any time. In the creamery dis- 
trict nearest him the separated milk is usually given 
back to the farmer, when it is fed to calves, until 
the animal is up to six or seven months old. Of course 
some of it is used for pig feeding. The ordinary far- 
mer does not know anything about the use of raw 
meals. 

It will be hard to induce the large farmers to in- 
crease their, stock of pigs under present conditions. 
The production of fat pigs, however, is essentially a 


Mr. P. Maher — continued. 

small holder’s industry, as there is much manual 
labour required, and members of the small holder’s 
family supply this. Therefore increase the small 
holdings. The larger farmer produces practically no 
pigs; at present he gives everything to cattle; the 
latter are paying fairly well, and there is less trouble 
with them. 

The small farmers from the mountains make the 
rearing of bonhams a special industry, and they keep 
most of the sows. Even compared with 1913 fie was 
under, the. impression that there were less pigs being 
kept in his district. He was surprised to learn now 
that the number over the county was increasing, but 
lie was speaking of his own district, which was not a 
tillage area. Were there more tillage there would lie 
more pigs. The merchants did not consider they 
werc getting enough pigs in his district and removed 
the scales to Thurles. They bought by live weight. 

The current price of pork should encourage increased 
pig. numbers. The labour difficulty, however, re- 
mained. There are enough labourers, but their effi- 
ciency and the interest they take in the industry are 
not the same. The wages of the ordinary single man 
is 4617 or .£18 a year and all found; this is the usual 
arrangement. The total cost to the farmer would be 
about 15/- per week. 

The quality of the pigs bred in the district is ex- 
cellent. The Essex or Large Black cross is most 
favoured; at least that was his experience in the 
Templemore district: people pass the pure bred York 
and send sows to his Black boar. The bacon eurers, 
however, object to the Black, and it is feared that 
the price is cut. Of course, if this pig did not suit 
the eurers’ trade they were quite right in objecting, 
but it is a thrifty animal for the farmer, and he con- 
sidered that the bacon is a good firm article. He was 
referring to the first cross, as this is usually a more- 
satisfactory breeder than the pure bred. It reaches- 
about 16 stone weight inside six months, and the 
York does not equal this. In the store stage the 
Blacks do well on coarse food such as pulped mangels 
and pollard. The better bred York would be delicate 
on the same class of feeding. Most of the sows in 
the locality are nearly pure bred Large Yorks. Mated 
with the Black boar they give about eighty per cent, 
white bonhams: in fact it is the exception to have a 
black after the pure Black boars when crossed with 
white sows. He- understood that the eurers objected 
to even the mottled black; and it is, of course, neces- 
sary that the farmers should produce what the eurers 
want. There was a number of a coal black, and half 
black and white pigs in his district, and a shade of 
blnck colour remained when the pork was cured. The 
pure Essex, however, cured nearly white. He had' 
not tried the Ulster. 

The Rural District Council supply good pig sties 
with their cottages; these are generally held by farm 
labourers, who, however, do not usually keep pigs: 
they should have more. These cottiers keep a greater 
number of poultry, and he thought they were inclined 
to turn to this industry as it is nicer work for them.. 


Mr. P. W. HOGAN, Coolkip, Horse and Jockey, Co- 
Tipperary. 

Stated he was a breeder and feeder of pigs. He 
attributed the shrinkage in 1913 to the fact that pota- 
toes and other feeding stuffs were scarce and dear in 
the previous season; while owing to the railway strike 
and Foot and Mouth disease restrictions, there was 
no outlet for pigs on the English market. Feeders 
had to keep them until they were overweight, and 
consequently suffered a big reduction in prices from 
the home eurers. Prices had, however, come right 
this year, and the industry is being carried on as 
usual. 

Mixed farming is the rule, and potatoes and other 
root crops are grown plentifully. There is also a 
moderate supply of milk, aud the people are generally 
industrious. 

Pigs are largely fed both by small holders and 
labourers. Few are kept by the largo farmers, who 
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devote their energies to cattle, for which they grow 
mangels and turnips. For the past twenty years the 
large farmer seems to have got entirely out of keep- 
ing pigs. He did not think that the present labour 
difficulty had much to do with this. 

In 1912, under the supervision of the County Agri- 
cultural Instructor, he conducted some experiments 
in the feeding of pigs. The first was to test the value 
of barley v. Indian meal. There were three pigs in 
each lot, the experiment commenced 24th April and 
lasted for seventy-seven days. The Indian meal lot 
weighed at the commencement 28 stones, the barley 
meal lot 27 stones 1 lb. The pigs were valued at the 
commencement of experiment by the Instructor at 
£12 10s. The barley meal was 8/3 per ewt. ; it was 
good sound feeding meal and the husk was taken off; 
the Indian meal was bought at £1 Is. 9d. per sack. 
The two meals were, therefore, practically the same 
price. He gave equal quantities of skim milk, about 
2£ to 3 gallons per day. The cost of the feeding was 
£14 15s. 2d. At the time of sale the live weight of 
the Indian meal lot was 59 stones 4 lb. and the price 
obtained from Messrs. Mattersons of Limerick was 
£13 19s. The barley meal lot weighed 58 stones 
1 lb. and was sold for £13 9s. 6d. Without charging 
for cooking or attendance the profit, therefore, was 
Us. 4d., but he got a subsidy of £3 10s. from the 
County Committee. He should mention, however, 
that feeding stuffs were dear in 1912, and he had to 
buy 45 stone of potatoes at 8d. a stone, as his own 
were used up. The sale took place at the time of the 
railway strike when prices had dropped from 58/- for 
prime sizeable to 54/-, 51/-, and 47/-; and he had 
moreover to keep the pigs until they were overweight. 
In reply to an inquiry, Messrs, kiatterson informed 
the County Instructor that the bacon was good, but 
gave no further information; though anybody who saw 
the pigs would say that the barley lot were the better. 
The experiment, of course, was to test which meal 
gave the better result, and the question of cost did 
not enter into the matter. The experiment proved 
that there was practically no difference between In- 
dian and barley meals for pig feeding. 

He had this year carried out another experiment on 
cooked v. raw food. The experiment commenced in 
-January and lasted 73 days. There were three pigs 
In each lot; and all had been fed on cooked food be- 
fore the expeprimeut started. The lot given raw food 
rlid not take to it well for the first week. Fine In- 
dian meal and pollard were given — (1) stepped in 
boiling water; (2) merely damped with cold water and 
left overnight. The potatoes were cooked for both 
lots. The animals were given as much as they would 
eat and the amount was increased each week. The 
lot fed on raw meal lay down aud appeared to rest 
much better. They gained about 24 stone over the 
•other lot, which had the advantage in the first weight. 
Although he met a bad market he was very pleased 
at the result of the experiment. It proved conclu- 
sively that cooking the food is quite unnecessary. He 
would recommend, however, that in winter the pigs 
be kept warm. He would not favour raw food for 


young pigs. The older they became the better the 
raw food lot put on flesh. 

He could get bailey meal delivered at his station 
last November for £7 a ton, and he would be quite 
satisfied to pay that price for it compared with £8 for 
Indian meal. The cost of Indian meal would, there- 
fore, need to be under £1 to bo as cheap as the home 
grown stuff. Potatoes mixed with meals and milk are 
usually fed to pigs in his district. 

The Limerick curers are the principal buyers. Any 
pigs that go from his district are usually prime size- 
able and return the highest price. 

The fluctuations in prices are most discouraging. 
People must accept the low price, as holding the pigs 
over for another market only makes matters worse. 
When buying in stores for the next set the price will 
surely be stiff. The public understand fluctuations in 
the. price of cattle and do not view them with sus- 
picion ; but when they have only about two lots of pigs 
in the year they might find a difference of 6/- per cwt. 
in prices for exactly similar pigs. As a result of the 
price prevailing in 1912 many feeders gave up keep- 
ing as large a number as previously. 

Pig feeding is carried on simply as an auxiliary 
to farming. "The practice is to buy strong slips and 
bonhams are not bought until there is some food 
available for them. It is not customary to allow the 
pigs to run out during the summer; they are fed all 
through and are sold at between six and seven months 
old at 12 stone weight. 

The Large York is the only class of pig fed in the 
district. They are good feeders, grow and put on 
flesh quickly, and make good bacon. No one would 
buy a black pig in his district. 

Where large or small farmers have a small paddock 
in which to exercise a breeding sow they would find 
it profitable to go in for breeding. He had never seen 
sows turn up the ground. Out of a litter of say ten 
bonhams, half the number could be sold at nine or 
ten weeks old, and at £1 each would pay for rearing 
the litter; the farmer would have the other five free 
of cost for fattening, and the buyer of the slips could 
not complain of the cost. At present pig breeding is 
being carried on by a few people in certain districts 
who rarely fatten at all. 

If the regular return is to be maintained, the one 
man must be the breeder and fattener. If the in- 
dustry were to be taken up with more interest it 
would become pleasant and profitable, but better ar- 
rangements should be made for the convenience of 
the attendant. The piggeries should be suitable, with 
a feeding house convenient, and the pigs should be 
kept clean and comfortable. 

In districts in which potatoes are not grown so ex- 
tensively as in his, more attention is paid to poultry, 
and pigs are being given up. The former work is 
more congenial. Men are not engaged at all in pig 
feeding; it is all done by the women of the house and 
by servants. 

The Rural Council's cottages are supplied with pig 
sties. As a rule the occupants till the gardens and 
feed pigs. 
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At the Court House, Portarlington. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.so. (Chairman). Mr. J. Willington, j.p. 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. JAMES A MULHALL, R.D.C., Pass House, 
Maryborough, Member of the Queen's County 
Committee of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mulhall, a farmer and breeder aud feeder of 
pigs, attributed the. shrinkage in 1913 principally to 
the failure of the potato crop and the price of barley 
in 1912. The latter, which was formerly ground for 
pig feeding, was in that year sold at from 12/- to 
13/- per barrel; and Indian meal was very dear, 
being over £1 per sack. It requires too much Indian 
meal to make up for the potatoes and barley. With 
the exception of the last six months of 1912 and the 
first eight months of 1918 he considered that pig feed- 
ing is carried out as extensively in the district aud 
throughout Queen’s Co. as in previous years. 

In the beginning of 1912 pigs were a fair price; in 
the following year they were not finished owing to the 
failure of the potato crop. When the crop is good, 
thirty per cent, more pigs would be kept. The num- 
ber of sows that came to his boar would indicate that 
the decrease, if any, was of a temporary character 
only. He had been speaking to several buyers in the 
eounty and they told him that they had not noticed 
any great decrease within the past three years. 

There is fair competition in the buying of pigs, 
but he would like to see more. As a result of the 
fluctuations, however, people do not know what they 
can expect and they are dissatisfied with the uncer- 
tainty of the prices. 

The Department would do well to induce farmers 
to have weighbridges erected in every electoral divi- 
sion for the purpose of weighing animals for their 
own information. They required to be pushed a good 
deal in these matters. 

It was formerly the practice to allow a batch of 
pigs farrowed, say, in May to run out until October 
aud be sold in January or February. That system 
has almost died out, as it was found that the pigs 
became overweight and did not command the best 
price, in fact they had mostly to be shipped. Latterly 
the practice is to finish them at six or seven months 
old. 

When Indian meal can be bought at, say, 17/6 per 
bag, 2-J- cwt., many more pigs would be fattened, pro- 
vided the potato crop is good. When the cost is 18/- 
snd potatoes are 2/- a cwt. pigs would have to realise 
40/- per cwt. live weight before they gave a profitable 
return. If the feeder were doing the work with liis 
own family a smaller figure might represent a profit, 
but he would not like to pay labour and receive less. 
If pork could be maintained at a standard price for, 
say, six months feeding would increase as the farmer 
would know what to expect. At the present price of 
potatoes and feeding stufEs he did not consider that 
it would be profitable to raise pigs at less than 40/-, 
but the industry would pay at this. 

He always used cooked food, but be knew- one far- 
mer who had obtained quite satisfactory results from 
raw feeding. Potatoes are the principal food, and 
they would be given cooked only. The Agricultural 
Instructor is carrying out experiments in the feeding 
of live stock, and if these were extended it would 
probably be the best method of educating the farmer. 
Leaflets should also be distributed. In addition 


Mr. Janies A. Mulhall, R.D.C. — continued. 

people should be instructed iu the management of 
breeding sows, a subject which many of them do not 
understand; if they did they could have many more 
litters. The sow is often let run too long before com- 
ing to the boar, and a litter is frequently lost in two 
years. The sow should be taken to the boar three 
days after the bonhams are weaned. If so treated she 
will have five litters within two years. He had three 
sows that had 8, 9, and 11 litters, respectively, so 
treated. This matter could be mentioned in the De- 
partment’s leaflets. The holders of premium boars 
should be provided with a supply of the leaflets to 
distribute to sow owners; aud he believed they would 
be quite willing to do so. Reference should further 
be made to the proper class of sty for breeding sows, 
and a plan and specification should be given. 

The pure Large York crossed with tne old common 
breed finds the most favour, but latterly the pure 
bred Yorks are considered best. The Ulster and 
Large Black have been tried, but did not give satisfac- 
tion. He kept pure bred Large York boars, which 
included a premium animal; they had all given satis- 
faction, but some of them were better than others. 
Increasing the number of premium boars of this breed 
throughout the county would be the best means of 
encouraging pig breeding. On account of his being 
a member of the County Committee he could not get 
a renewal of the premium, but he kept on the boar, 
and it was now four years old. He suggested that 
premiums bo given for three years; provided there 
was a sufficient number in the county there would be 
no danger of inbreeding. Five pounds could be given 
for the first year and .£3 for the two following sea- 
sons. The boar might be too heavy for young sows' 
and it would be necessary to have another lighter ani- 
mal; either that or have a young boar kept somewhere 
convenient. There would be no danger of farmers 
bringing back a sow to its sire; they take every pre- 
caution to avoid this, as they are thoroughly alive to 
the danger of inbreeding. The first inbred cross might 
do well, but the remainder would not. 

He knew of one premium boar of the Ulster breed 
that had been placed in the county, but the produce 
did not give satisfaction and it had to be given up. 
The bacon curers would not buy the Ulster type when 
they could get the York. He had two Ulster sows 
from different breeders and crossed them with the 
Large York boar, but the progeny though fed exactly 
alike were uneven; the average of the litters would be 
ten. This did not happen with the York sow and 
boar. Neither the Ulster nor the Black is suitable 
for the trade in the district, and the County Com- 
mittee were of the same opinion; they had no new 
applications for other than the York as premium ani- 
mals. 

He submitted a map which he had obtained from 
the County Secretary showing the location of premium 
boars, thirteen in all; there were twenty-two county 
electoral divisions and there should be at least a pre- 
mium boar in each. They were now too far apart. 
A number of persons who kept ordinary boars are 
getting out of them because they are receiving no 
subsidy; the result is that sows have to be brought 
long distances to the premium animal. While £255 
is allocated for cattle and £140 for horses, £55 only 
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Mr. James A. Mulhall, R.D.C. — continued. 

is allowed for swine. This is not sufficient when the 
importance of the industry to the small farmer is 
taken into account. The premium boar will take one 
hundred sows in the year, and an average of six will 
survive in the litter which would be sold at £4; at the 
end of the fattening period the pig from the pure bred 
York sire will be worth 15/0 more than that from the 
ordinary boar. All this (a net increase of £450) was 
gained by an expenditure of £5, and the money could 
not be better laid out by the County Committee as it 
gave a quicker return than any other. There are 
several applications which cannot be complied with 
owing to the shortage of funds. When he urged this 
upon the Committee he was told that the money 
would have to come from the cattle and other schemes 
and several members were not inclined to agree to 
this. He had been under the impression, moreover, 
that the funds for the different classes of live stock 
were cut and dried by the Department, but he was 
not quite clear on this point. In Queen's County he 
thought the small farmers were fairly well repre- 
sented on the County Committee, but several members 
of the County Committee certainly did not take suffi- 
cient interest in them. 

To induce farmers large and small to keep more 
sows he suggested that the Department inspect and 
select a number of young sows from three to four 
months old of the Large York breed from recognised 
herds and exchange them from one county to another, 
e.g., a hundred selected sow pigs could be brought 
into Queen’s County from Wexford and be sold at 
different centres by the local auctioneers, say in Feb- 
ruary and August, so that they would be fit to go to 
the boar in April and October. He was confident that 
a number of farmers who would not otherwise take 
up the industry would be induced to become pur- 
chasers and breeders. There might be some difficulty 
in getting the required number of pure bred sows: he 
preferred these, but he would not insist on pure bred 
animals at first. The pigs in Queen’s County are as 
good as in Wexford, but exchanging them would pre- 
vent any likelihood of inbreeding. He acknowledged 
that a constant change of boars would answer the 
same purpose, but the scheme he suggested would, he 
believed, prove attractive to a- number of farmers. 
His main point, however, was to secure the introduc- 
tion of fx-esh blood, and on reconsideration of the 
matter perhaps the sounder policy was the location 
of sires. 

Pig feeders are greatly handicapped by the labour 
difficulty, as no servant girl will feed pigs now. 
Neither wall men, except those kept around a yard or 
one retained for that purpose alone. The ordinary 
labourer objects to feeding pigs in the morning and 
evening even inside his working hours. If obliged to 
do it, he takes no interest in the work. 

On holdings of, say, £20 to £75 valuation pigs are 
principally fed throughout Queen's County. On large 
holdings, such as grass farms, very few are kept. 
The small farmers under £20 are the real pig feeders, 
but they seldom have sows, as their houses and farm- 
yards are generally situated along the side of the 
public road and very often they have not a paddock 
or enclosed grass run which breeding pigs require. 
Breeders should be recommended to have a paddock 
for sows; it is a decided advantage; and he would 
like to see a run provided for boars also. When"af’- 
plicants for premium animals are being selected some- 
one should see that a paddock is available. 

The small fanners do the work themselves and are 
not affected by the labour question so much as the 
larger farmer who may keep a sow but generally does 
not fatten a number of pigs. The south-east portion 
of the county is a dairying district and raises a large 
number of pigs. Bonhams are reared where milk is 
available. There are few pigs where store cattle are 
maintained, as there are no potatoes or milk. Pigs 
follow tillage or dairying. Cattle, however are fed 
on the produce of the large tillage farm, but that 
produce is mainly roots: very little potatoes being 
sown, and a couple of pigs only are kept to utilise 
the offal. 

Latterly the price of bonhams keeps the labourers 
from feeding; they hesitate to buy when the price 
goes over.£l. Owing to the increased return that can 
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be obtained, from poultry the labourer is more in- 
clined to turn to that industry, and this would be 
the case with some small farmers also. The mem- 
bers of his family prefer poultry, particularly turkeys, 
and the limited capital required to start poultry keep- 
ing is a great inducement. There is probably more to 
be made out of it than out of pigs. 

All the Rural Council’s cottages in the county are 
provided with pig houses; these are about four or five 
yards from the dwelling, the distance being left to the 
local authority. Both the labourers' houses and 
offices are kept in order by the Council. Almost every 
labourer keeps a pig. 

On farmers’ holdings most of the pig houses are 
inferior. Many of these holders would be willing to 
spend some money putting up improved buildings if 
they got some instruction and assistance. 


Mr. BERNARD GUINAN, Lowertown, Tullamore, 

representing King’s County Farmers’ Association. 

Stated he was a farmer and breeder and feeder of 
pigs. He had fed pigs both in Ireland and in America. 
Was of opinion that, while the number is this year 
being maintained there would later be a decrease 
owing to the poor prices at present prevailing, i.e., 
40/- as compared with 50/- live weight — he was accus- 
tomed to live weight only — a year ago, while feeding 
stuffs are dearer by 15 per cent. He was aware that 
at the time he got 50/- pigs were exceptionally dear. 
The existing price did not encourage farmers to feed 
pigs. He had 25 at present. He could not under- 
stand why the price fell from that prevailing in 1913. 
He did hot consider they could be fed at a profit for 
40/-, and he thought that they were now being raised 
at a loss. 

He understood that the bacon curers were repre- 
sented on the Committee, and he did not hesitate to 
say that there was a ring amongst them, and that 
they were not giving a fair price. The farmer and 
feeder are merely working for the curer and the shop- 
keeper. A fair was being held that day in Tullamore 
and pigs were being sold in Portax-lington, there was 
a scales operating in each place. The latter is nearer 
to Limerick or Waterford and consequently the freight 
is less, yet in Tullamore the curers pay 1/- more; the 
quotation in Tullamore that day was 41/- and in 
Portarlington 40/-. He would like to have an ex- 
planation of this. Messrs Denny's and O’Mara's re- 
presentatives come to Tullamore and there are fairs 
there which the shippers attend. In Portarlington 
the same firms and the Roscrea factory are buying; 
there is the scales but no shipper, and the curers are 
taking advantage of this lack of competition. He 
had heard that there were quotations for Irish pork 
at 14/- less than Danish. 

From what he had now heard of the conditions regu- 
lating prices on the London market he agreed that 
the quotations in this country had to fall to meet 
them. 

In Tullamore there is a distillery, from which the 
slum age goes through the country, some of it being 
used for pigs. The Tullamore brewery is a small con- 
cern and there is no wash from it, but there is a • 
distillery and the grains from it are good. A number 
of pigs are fed in Tullamore, but he was informed 
that the quality is not good, yet the price is 1/- more 
compared with Portarlington. 

He grew potatoes for feeding; they were selling at 
£3 a ton. He did not use Indian meal. He pur- 
chased pollard at £9 a ton. When in America he had 
fed Indian corn whole, steeped in water only; so far 
as he was able to observe this was fully digested. He 
was not acquainted with the equivalent value of feed- 
ing stuffs. He simply contended that the farmer is 
not. getting a proper return. He would want 48/- to 
50/- per cwt. live weight before the business would be 
profitable. He acknowledged that pigs had only gone 
to 50/- on rare occasions. He had recently seen a 
number of young sows being disposed of in Tullamore 
and he was" told that there was a poor price for bon- 
hams; it now varied from 15/- to 26/-. He con- 
sidered £1 a fair price for a nine weeks old bonham, 
and they were averaging this at present. 
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Mr. ISAAC BAGNALL, Annagharvey, Tullamore, re- 
presenting King’s Co. Farmers’ Association. 

Stated he was a farmer and feeder of pigs. He 
usually raised about 18 or 20 pigs in the year. Pota- 
toes are largely used and the extent of the potato crop 
influences the number kept more than any other fac- 
tor. The crop was poor in 1912 and a large number 
of breeding animals were sold off. This resulted in a 
shrinkage in 1913. 

There is no shortage in the district. The quality 
of the animals in Tullamore is not good. Better boars 
were required. There is no premium animal from 
Philipstown to Tullamore. He had got pigs from Car- 
low and Cavan. Those from the latter place being 
of a somewhat different type. Both lots, however, did 
well. 

He considered that there was no better feeding than 
potatoes, which he used together with turnips and 
pollard. He did not keep any record of the feeding 
as he raised most of it himself. He generally knew 
when pigs were paying. He kept them continuously, 
and he fully agreed that this is the only way in which 
the business could be made profitable. Going in and 
out of them is not right. When stock went down the 
price of bonliams increased, and this prevented a num- 
ber of people, especially labourers, from feeding. 
Farmers would to a certain extent be to blame in tin's 
matter, but when they have a small crop of potatoes 
they cannot continue to keep pigs. All the work on 
the smaller holdings, where the pigs are mainly kept, 
is done by the farmer and his own family. Labourers 
will not feed pigs. 

Fluctuations in the value of pork are a great dis- 
couragement. If they followed the price of bacon it 
would, of course, be an indication that the eurers 
were paying what the market allowed. 

The Rural District Council cottages have good pig- 
geries attached. As a rule the gardens are tilled, and 
many of the holders are feeding five and six pigs in 
the year. He was himself surrounded by small far- 
mers, and they were in a bad way as regards housing. 
It would be a great encouragement to them to keep 
more pigs if they had better accommodation for the 
stock. The man with six or eight acres has abso- 
lute^ no means of borrowing money. He believed 
that if these holders were given any facilities they 
would be prepared to spend a reasonable sum to im- 
prove their buildings. In many ways this would be 
well spent money. The small holders are very anxious 
to improve their piggeries, etc. ; any of them who were 
at all able have already done so: but some assistance 
would be very useful to many of them. 

He did not consider that 'poultry was taking the. 
place of pigs, but was a very useful asset. 


Mr. J. A. ROE, J.P., Johnville, Ratkangan. 

■ Stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder 
of pigs. He was a member of the County Committee 
of Agriculture for Queen’s County, but as he had kept 
premium animals for the past ten o- twelve years, he 
did not wish to give them up, and accordingly did not 
act on the Committee after he had been notified that 
he could no longer receive the premiums if he did so 
The shrinkage in 1918 was, in Ms opinion, due to 

Soff ° M 1?“ 0t “ 3 tte W* 1 o* feeing 

f" rrf„S. pIe "°” 

He had no difficulty as regards labour. Where men 
are constantly employed they do not object to pig 
feeding. He did not consider that in his district 
IfpigskepT eXemsed “y influence on the number 

pie portion of the county in which he lived is a 
tillage area and pigs are kept by all classes of far- 
mers even the very largest. Another part of the 
ls . under ff ra / s mainly and he was not aware 
Whether it was customary to have mauv pigs there 

XL r T r i ther . e 1S tlUage pigs are ke P*- He some- 
times had sixty or seventy. He grew an extensive 
area, of potatoes, for which he got a ready sale at 
|ood prices. He had been supplying one merchant 
for seventeen years. He had recently sent away 21 


Mr. J. .1. Hoc, J.P. — continued. 

tons at £3 a ton on rail at his loeal station. He had 
made up to .£115 out of the sale of potatoes from an 
Irish acre. 

When there is a good potato and oat crop many 
more pigs are fed. The poorer people rely upon pigs, 
and the man who has a good crop will feed ten or 
twelve. When the crop is bad half that number only 
would be kept. The usual feeding is potatoes and 
turnips mixed with meal. The price of Indian meal 
has also an effect on the number maintained. Bon- 
hams are not weaned until over eight weeks old. The 
price would then be 20/- to 25/-. 

He gave pollard, bran, and linseed gruel. He 
never had milk to spare for pigs. He had carried 
out an experiment with pollard and Indian meal v. 
No. 1 Clarendo alone. The former gave the best re- 
sults, and there was but 10/- difference in the cost of 
feeding. The County Agricultural Instructor would 
be able to supply full particulars. 

He did not consider that feeders are receiving suffi- 
cient for their pigs in view of the retail price of bacon. 
In Portarlington a fortnight ago the quotation was 
43/- per cwt. live weight. It is now 40/-. He was 
not 'aware of the influence exercised on the market by 
Continental supplies, and he now learned for the first- 
time of the influence of the quotations on the other 
side. He, of course, realised that these supplies con- 
trolled the price of Irish pork and were responsible 
for the fluctuations here. 

The quality has greatly improved during the past 
twelve or thirteen years, and this is due to the good 
boars. Bad boars and sows cannot leave good bon- 
hams. He usually kept five or six sows. He sent 
some of the pigs for sale into Portarlington, and 
some direct into Messrs. Denny's factory. Most of 
the pigs are sold off in the month of November. He 
had both Large York and Large Black, and had the 
latter- for the past eight years. He produced these 
animals both pure and cross bred. The black sow is 
a good nurse and when mated with the Large York 
boar leaves excellent progeny. The first cross from 
pure breds is a fine pig. The people of the district 
look for large, eared pigs. 

He considered that the main factors in pig breeding 
were to obtain good boars and sows from a good strain. 
There is a satisfactory animal from the cross between 
the Large York and the Black. The sow from this 
cross is a good nurse. His experience extended to one 
black sow only, and all the rest of his stock was reared 
from that sow. The third cross would not be so good 
as the first; and the succeeding cross would be retro- 
gressive. He acknowledged that it would be difficult 
to arrange matters so as to maintain two pure breeds 
for the purpose of securing the required number of 
first crosses. He certainly thought it would be de- 
sirabte to introduce an occasional Large Black. He 
had killed and cured both classes of pig and could 
find no difference in the bacon. 

.The bacon eurers offered no objection to the black 
pig, and he was not aware of any difference in the 
price. He sold a heavy sow recently and for this 
animal he could get the same price from the Roscrea 
factory buyer as from the ordinary shipper. He had 
one pure bred Large Black boar; it was not a pre- 
mium animal, but it was suitable; some of the 
progeny were spotted, and some saddled. He had 
put a. white pig on a black sow and with one excep- 
tion the progeny were all black. The Countv Com- 
mittee confine premiums to the Large York. He had 
one good Large York boar to which upwards of 200 
sows had already come during the past year, some 
of them from eight and ten miles distant. 

■ He suggested that it would tend to encourage the 
industry if prizes were given for good sows as well 
as to cottiers for good pigs generally. This scheme 
might be on the lines of that for 'nominations to 
mares. Of course, the system of giving premiums to 
boars should be continued, as this had alreadv effected 
an enormous improvement. The scheme should be 
in charge of the County Committee and might be ex- 
tended to labourers’ cottages. In each rural district 
three prizes might be given; the pigs bought in, say, 
April and then inspected ; and brought to a centre for 
inspection again when five or six months old, the 
prizes to be then given to the best pigs. 
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Mr. J. A. Roe, 'J.P. — continued. 

On reconsideration he agreed that better results 
would be brought about by iucreasing the number of 
premium boars, as people will send sows a long dis- 
tance to a good sire. He would be glad to see steps 
taken to prevent the keeping of inferior boars. Some- 
thing should, however, be done to encourage the keep- 
ing of good sows. For the past two years there had 
been no shows held locally; there is, however, no in- 
terest taken in bringing in pigs to shows. The boar 
classes are usually confined to pedigree animals, and 
those for sows are open. 

A large number of pigs are brought into his district 
from Cavan. They look nice when young, but do not 
turn out as well as the local animal. They appear to 
be a cross from the York and the old Irish type, hav- 
ing long ears and narrow heads. 

With the cottages erected by the Rural District 
Council neither a pig sty nor fowl house had been 
provided, and he thought this was a mistake; but 
there is no occupant of a labourer’s cottage in his 
locality who had not a couple of pigs; some of them 
have fair accommodation and some of them not very 
good. These people have to put up the accommoda- 
tion themselves, with the result that they were not 
very suitable generally. The small farmers have fair 
housing and are constantly improving their outoffices, 
and are putting in concrete and paved floors. 

He would not say that poultry is taking the place 
of pigs, in fact he did not think there is so much 
poultry being kept as formerly. He was under the 
impression that the market for table poultry is very 
poor, though eggs are dear but difficult to produce at 
this season. 


Mr. J. W. YOUNG, J.P., Brockley Park, Stradbally. 

Mr. Young stated that previous to 1910 he kept a 
limited number of pigs. As his land was rather light 
for cattle, being reclaimed peaty loam, it would only 
carry a light class of sheep, viz., Scotch horny ewes 
and their produce by a Border Leicester ram. A 
breeding herd of 380 to 400 Scotch ewes is maintained 
on grass only. He found that cattle did not pay 
him, and he had since that year given them up, and 
gone in for pigs extensively, as he came to the conclu- 
sion that they would be likely to give the best return. . 

He had been for some twenty years in America, 
and by studying the “ future ” prices of pork he 
began to see "that there would be a shortage, and he 
thought prices would be likely to go up. American 
bacon is usually sold in the shops in this country, 
and he noticed that the price of pigs closely followed 
the ‘ ‘ future ’ ’ figures in the Chicago market. The 
American article had kept up because of the shortage 
of pigs in America, and he thought that this governed 
the market. 

Except when they were fattening, he noticed that 
pigs must have plenty of room and exorcise, and that 
sows should have comparative liberty. Following the 
American practice and theory that pigs, if given 
opportunity, are largely grazing animals, he, there- 
fore, railed in about li acres in which to run out the 
sows from 1st May to October, when they were 
brought in. They required less food when kept iu 
this way r , did better, and had more healthy litters. 
He had increased the number of his sows from 2 to 
13, and also kept boars. He started with a White 
Ulster sire, which gave a thrifty pig when crossed 
with the ordinary sows of the district. 

To avoid inbreeding he changed the strain of boar 
every year. He went to the best herds in the North 
for this purpose and also got in some sows. He 
always endeavoured to get a strong bristled animal 
when buying in the North. His pigs were not liked 
in the district at first as they had less bristles than 
the people were accustomed to in the York, and were 
therefore erroneously supposed to be delicate, but 
they were now appreciated, and sows come to his 
boars in increasing numbers. The numbers were : — 
In 1910 
1911 


1912 

1913 

1914 


165 (10J- months) 


Mr. J. W. Young, J.P. — continued. 

These sows were coming to his Ulster boars to the 
neglect of the Large York sires in the district. 

According to the way he could read the prospects of 
the market he either sold the bonhams or fattened 
them. He sold the bonhams to labourers and small 
farmers at from nine to twelve weeks old. In 1912 
as the result of the failure of the potato crop bon- 
hams dropped to 14/-. The price varied from that 
to 27/-. He instanced where a couple of pigs of the 
Ulster type had paid upwards of ill per month for 
feeding. The older pigs are bought by shippers, but 
almost all the ordinary pigs were sold in Athy or 
Maryborough to the representatives of the curers. In 
those centres Messrs. Denny had a representative 
apart from the fairs. He had never heard any com- 
plaints regarding the quality of the pigs, as both his 
own and those sent from his stock fetched the highest 
figure'. He killed all the pigs required for his own 
use ; and when the Ulster and the York were well fat- 
tened he could not notice any difference in the bacon. 
He had but a limited experience of the Blacks. 

So long as the farmer is prepared to buy the Ulster 
cross he thought he should have it. If the curers will 
not give the top price, of course, the farmer will not 
keep this class of pig. So far as his experience went, 
however, they were paying the full price for the 
Ulster. He would not take the curers into considera- 
tion in this matter. The sows had been coming to 
his Ulster boars in greater number to the neglect of 
the Large York, as the people say the bonhams come 
quicker to maturity. He charged 2/6 as against 1 /- 
charged for the York. 

The Large York alone left a coarse class of pig, 
but when bred to the Ulster type it had a tendency 
to be strong and quicker fattening. The County Com- 
mittee should subsidise the York or the Ulster, as the 
farmer required them. If the curers proceeded to 
cut the price of the Ulster too severely lie would re- 
commend that a dead meat trade be established. 

It would be uecessary to have two pure breeds to 
maintain the highest class of stock, as commercially 
the first crosses are best, but he acknowledged that it 
would be impracticable to expect farmers to do this. 
The same effect would, of course, be secured if pre- 
miums were given to two classes of sires. He agreed 
that his representations in this matter should be ad- 
dressed to the County Committee, but those bodies 
should be obliged to take steps to insure continuous 
crossing by allocating a certain number of premiums 
to each breed. 

He had not carried out any experiments to ascer- 
tain the weight which pigs would make in a given 
time; but out of a lot of eight bonhams of the Ulster 
type three had gone out when 5 i months old at 16 
stone, while the remainder were seven months old 
before they made the same weight. He used a con- 
siderable quantity of mangels and turnips, but had 
not tried raw feeding. He did not, however, confine 
himself to any one mixture, but usually finished up 
with a good quantity of oatmeal. Fuel is scarce, and 
demonstrations in the use of raw food would be use- 
ful. He agreed that it would be desirable to have 
the experiments carried out under local conditions; 
the results would then receive much more attention 
than leaflets or literature. 

In his immediate district more pigs are being bred 
and fed lately. Farmers and labourers rely mainly 
upon potatoes: when there is a bad crop fewer pigs 
will be kept. The price of either Indian meal or pork 
would be a minor matter in such circumstances in in- 
terfering with the number. 

As the farm gets larger less pigs are kept in pro- 
portion to the acreage. The greater number is kept 
by small farmers, who also keep the sows. Labourers 
and cottiers all keep pigs. The big farmer is handi- 
capped by the scarcity of labour, but if he had definite 
data as to the production of pork from a given quan- 
tity of food he would be more inclined to take up the 
industry. 

Until he enters the market the farmer does not know 
what weight of pig will be in demand. As a rule top 
price is given for pigs from 14 to 16 stone; then with- 
out warning it will be stated that they will be taken 
at top price from 13 to 15 or from 15 to 17 ; the prime 
weight is sometimes allowed to go up to 18; above 

I 2 
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and below the weight required a cuj is made. He 
would endeavour to find out the dates on which these 
cuts were made; they lasted for about a week on 
several occasions within the past three or four years. 
Should a large number of pigs come forward, even 
within the zones, prices go down. The 14 to 16 stone 
animal, however, is nearly always in demand. 

One of the drawbacks in this country is the com- 
parative absence of a trade in pork for home con- 
sumption. 

Provision should be made to keep the farmer better 


informed as to the number of pigs bred and fattened 
from month to month in Ireland. In America he 
understood that the census of pigs was taken every 
quarter and the fluctuation for “futures” for pork 
in Chicago. The latter appears in the daily press 
under “ American markets,” but few of the smaller 
farmers see or understand it. Farmers nowadays 
would appreciate such information because they are 
taking a greater interest in these matters, and in his 
district farming had reached a high standard. 


FOURTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, 16th DECEMBER, 1914. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Town Hall, Carlow. 

PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). I Mr. J. Willington, j.p. 

Mr. R N. Boyd. Mr. 0. W. PI. Roulston, b.a. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. JOHN MAHON, Ardnehue, Carlow. 

Mr. Mahon stated he was formerly a member of 
the County Committee of Agriculture. He was a 
farmer; had been a breeder and feeder of pigs. The 
shrinkage in 1913 might have been due to the restric- 
tions resulting from the outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
disease in the previous year. A number of sows were 
then sold off. The restrictions, however, applied to a 
small portion of County Carlow only, and so far as he 
was aware their effect was merely temporary. 

Whilst he could not ofier any definite opinion as to 
the cause of the shrinkage in 1913, he believed that, 
compared with ten years ago, the industry was not 
carried on so extensively. He thought the main rea- 
son for this was the increased cost of production, 
owing to the scarcity and dearness of labour, the 
higher cost of fuel and purchased foodstuSs, due to the 
increased market value of farm produce generally. 
The larger farmers find it more profitable either to 
market their produce direct or feed to cattle or cows. 

In his district labour, both permanent and casual, 
is difficult to procure and wages are high. Farmers 
have to come into to Carlow town for casual labour, 
and this is not very efficient. Permanent men are 
mostly those who reside in labourers’ cottages and are 
paid 10/- to 12/- a week. If kept by the farmer the 
wages would be 5/- to 6/- and perquisites. Casual 
labourers are very dear and they will not do any pig 
feeding. Permanent men have no objection. 

Pigs are principally kept by the small holders, who 
are able to rely upon their own families for the labour 
required; this is the main reason why they keep pigs. 

A shortage of potatoes and roots tends to decrease 
the number of pigs fed, and vice versa. When Indian 
meal and mill stuffs are dear people are not so much 
inclined to feed pigs. The principal feeding is pota- 
toes supplemented by Indian meal. Sometimes 
crushed oats or barley is used instead of Indian meal. 
This had been done fairly generally, but of late there 
is a tendency to give this feeding to cattle. Apart 
from the price of pork pigs would be fed so long as 
there is a fair potato crop. 

There is a fair amount of tillage, but in one part 
of the county more than another, and more pigs are 
kept there. Where tillage farming is the custom pigs 
are kept, but it did not follow that if there were more 
tillage more pigs would be raised, especially if there 


Mr. John Mahon — continued. 

were a good market for the produce. An additional 
supply of labour would, however, tend to increase the 
number of pigs. 

The price of pork is a factor in determining the 
number of pigs fattened . They are sold in Carlow on 
Wednesday over the scales, and there is a variation of 
a couple of shillings almost every week, two successive 
markets being seldom the same as regards the price 
of pork. He admitted that other farm produce varied 
also, but not so much, and the price of bonhams does 
not fluctuate to the same extent; pork appears to 
fluctuate in price more than any other commodity. 
He acknowledged that the variation looked much 
bigger when calculated at so much per cwt. The re- 
markable way in which the quotations fluctuate gave 
the idea that buyers can arrange prices to suit them- 
selves. This was not his own idea, as he recognised 
that supply and demand regulated the market. 

The quality of pigs in the district is, on the whole, 
suitable, and one hears little complaint from buyers. 
The Large York is the principal breed, and it is giving 
satisfaction. He did not think there was a Large 
Black in the district; there was a rumour that the 
buyers would not take them, and the County Com- 
mittee, he understood, now confined premiums to the 
York. 

He would suggest that the amount of premiums to 
boars, should be increased so as to ensure that all the 
premiums would be taken up and people encouraged 
to purchase the very best boars. 

He understood that pigs would thrive and fatten as 
well on raw as on cooked food. Owing to the scarcity 
and high price of labour and fuel it would tend to in- 
crease the number of pigs fattened if people could be 
educated to this fact by means of local experiments, 
which he believed many farmers would be willing to 
undertake. The practice at present is to steep the 
Indian meal in boiling water. Little attention will 
be paid to leaflets alone; ; t is necessary to bring these 
matters much more closely to the attention of feeders, 
and this could be done by the local instructor by 
means of lectures, experiments, and demonstrations. 

. If it could be shown that there is a profit to be de- 
rived from keeping a large number of pigs, and that 
a definite quantity of pork could be raised from so 
much meal, he believed that many farmers would be 
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Mr. John Mahon — continued. 

induced to take up the business. This would, how- 
ever, need to be clearly demonstrated. 

He was connected with the agricultural show hi 
Carlow. With one exception the pig classes are open 
to ordinary animals, but it is very difficult in any 
part of the county to fill these classes. He was quite 
unable to understand the reason as the prizes were 
substantial. Most of the pigs shown came from local 
exhibitors. 

Pigs are usually sold at about 17 stone live weight, 
and the animal would then be about seven months 
old. 

The Rural District Council cottages are all supplied 
with good pig sties. Most of the labourers keep pigs; 
but some of them complain that the accommodation 
is too limited for more than one at a time. 

Many more poultry are kept, especially by labourers, 
and these appear to be displacing pigs. He thought 
that perhaps the return from poultry is quicker. 


Mr. GEORGE B. JACKSON, Knocknagee, Carlow. 

Stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder of 
pigs. He had for some years kept two or three hun- 
dred pigs, and had gone info the subject carefully. 
He now bred and kept a few only to use up the offal 
about the place, as he could not get suitable labour. 
He always had a man to look specially after the sows 
or he would have lost many bonhams. He believed it 
was necessary to give attention at farrowing time 
even though good accommodation was available. 

Ten or twelve years ago people were in the habit 
of keeping sows and selling off the bonhams as young 
stores; but the present generation is not conversant 
with this business and it is being given up. None of 
the young men can be relied upon to give the neces- 
sary attention to sows, nor do they understand the 
handling of bonhams. The farmer is not in a position 
himself to supervise all the details. He believed that 
the difficulty in obtaining the right class of labour for 
this work was general in Kildare. He knew of several 
other farmers who had large holdings who had to give 
up the business for the same reason. He attributed 
the shortage to the higher cost of feeding stuffs and 
to the lack of knowledge possessed by the people re- 
garding pigs. 

In South Kildare and Carlow he would not say that 
the small farmers do not keep as many pigs. The 
labourers formerly kept sows; the young bonhams were 
bought by farmers in the autumn to use up the offal 
after harvest. The labourer had not time to till his 
plot and the sows were allowed to run out on the 
road. The farmer now helps in tilling the plot and 
there is no place to keep the sows. The sons of these 
labourers have not taken up the breeding side of the 
industry, and this branch is dying out. _ He had about 
twenty labourers, some of them stopping in his own 
places, others in "Rural District cottages. He preferred 
men from the Rural Council’s cottages, as they were, 
more inclined to settle down to regular employment. 
He considered that there should be some arrangement 
by which the labourer should be allowed to change 
from one R.D.C. cottage to another. The Councils 
do net encourage this at present, with the result that 
some of the labourers have frequently to travel a con- 
siderable distance to work. In any place that he 
knew of regular pig sties are provided by the Rural 
District Councils. Much more poultry is kept than 
formerly; these have the run of the farmers’ fields 
round about, and the feeding costs the labourer very 
little. 

The price of malting barley is up 25 per cent, in 
the last ten years, and a better return could be had 
by selling it than if fed to pigs. He had never given 
milk to bonhams. As soon as weaned they are able 
to feed from the trough, and they then get raw food. 
He never cooked any of the food. He pulped up raw 
potatoes and mixed them with the meal and left the 
mixture over for twenty-four hours to ferment. He 
grew potatoes especially for pig feeding. By the use 


Mr. George B. Jaclcson — continued. 

of special manures he grew large crops (irrespective 
of quality for table purposes) and these were given 
after being roughly cleaned. He would not depend 
upon the smaller or diseased potatoes for pig feeding. 
He had tried both raw and cooked food and could 
find no difference in the results. He had carried out 
two sets of experiments. 

There is but a limited market for potatoes and the 
price is low. "When there is a plentiful supply the 
labourer would be likely to buy a pig to utilise them. 
Fuel, however, is scarce, and if demonstrations could 
be conducted to show that cooked food is unnecessary 
one of the difficulties in pig feeding would be got 
over. He would also suggest experiments in the 
growing of catch crops as a food for pigs. 

To demonstrate the use of raw food some farmers 
whose reputation in the district would count should 
be asked to carry out the trials. These should be on 
the lines of the cattle feeding experiments. It would 
be absolutely essential that those carrying out the ex- 
periments should have weight in the district. The 
thrifty and the small farmer would do just as well, as 
his word would carry weight. This method would be 
far preferable to relying upon leaflets, to which very 
little attention is paid. The experiments which he 
had carried out on this point were purely for his own 
information. Three pounds of barley meal was allowed 
to each pig, increased later to 7 lb., with approxi- 
mately a stone of potatoes. He frequently mixed 
some turnips with the potatoes in order to make up 
the bulk, but the pigs only got what they would clean 
up, the meal being increased as required. The pigs 
were from the ordinary native sow crossed with the 
pure bred York boar. One batch was sold at months 
old and weighed 17 stone each. 

He might mention that his experience was that a 
runt invariably gave poor meat. He found a great 
difference in the thriftiness of pigs. More attention 
should be paid to the type of boar and sow with a 
view to producing the best class of bonham. 

He had been working on the principle that first 
crosses are" the best animals. He found a cross from 
the Large Black to be the most thrifty pig, and they 
did the best with him, but the merchants boycotted 
the Blacks and refused to buy them at any weight. 
He was trying to push this breed in the district, with 
the result that the curers would not- buy any class of 
pig from him. He had not been aware until to-day 
that this pig was unsuitable for the curers, and from 
what he had now heard he felt that he would be ob- 
liged to take a different view of the matter, as in the 
circumstances just explained to him he could not 
blame the curers for refusing to take the black. 

He had experience of the- Ulster and liked the cross. 
He would favour an experiment- being conducted in 
the feeding of the cross from an Ulster boar and York 
sow. This animal should suit the weights for the 
local trade and prevent inbreeding, of which there is 
some now, as there is a tendency in the district to 
breed from a particular strain without regard to the 
relationship. The Ulster is not coarse when crossed 
with the York. The bacon curers take this pig 
readily, and his own belief was that most- of the old 
Irish pigs were of the present Ulster type. 

It is also desirable to encourage the use of home 
grown instead of purchased feeding. There should 
be a food value placed upon barley irrespective of its 
value for malting. In the cattle feeding experiments 
barley paid for itself against cake. Similar experi- 
ments should be carried out to show its value for pig 
feeding. 

The quality of pollard and bran is not equal to what 
it formerly was, as improved machinery takes more 
out of the corn. Owing to the inferior quality of the 
pollard now sold it would be advisable to have some 
standard fixed for this material. He was doubtful 
whether the standard percentage of oil and albumin- 
oids was a sufficient guarantee to the feeder, as the 
native oil is frequently extracted from feeding stuffs 
and the percentage made up by the addition of a 
coarser oil. In regard to a certain cake offered at- a 
Carlow fair, he was unable to obtain a guarantee 
from the seller that the oil content was the native 
product. 
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Mr. James Flynn — continued. 


He agreed that the produce from any extension of 
tillage could always be profitably marketed by feeding 
to pigs, but this fact required to be brought home to 
the farmer. Prove to the public that the home grown 
stuff is the most profitable. They are at present pay- 
ing more for Indian meal than they are getting for 
their barley. The district is well supplied with mills 
and all stuffs eau be easily ground. The use of the 
modern machinery now on the market should be able 
to overcome the' difficulty arising from scarcity of 
labour for increased tillage. 

Were the supply of pigs more regular there would 
be much less fluctuations in the price. The all-the- 
year round system should be encouraged, as at pre- 
sent people are going in and out of the business. A 
representative of Messrs. Denny buys in Carlow. Un- 
less within the zones the pigs are not taken except at 
a reduced price. In fact Messrs. Denny practically 
confine their buying to certain weights. 

There are pig fairs, which are attended by dealers, 
hut it is customary to sell most of the animals on the 
scales, as this is considered to be the best means of 
disposing of them. Dealers buy the heavier classes 
of pig, but this trade is dying out as there gre prac- 
tically no heavy weight pigs disposed of. The price 
for a heavy sow is exceptionally low. There is no 
shipping trade, and accordingly that has not to be 
catered for. 


Mr. JAMES FLYNN, Skerries, Atliy. 

Stated lie was a farmer, and breeder and feeder. 
He believed that the shrinkage in 1913 was due to 
the high price of barley in the autumn of 1912, with 
the result that it was not kept for pig feeding. Pota- 
toes, which are also largely fed to pigs, were in 1911 
scarce and dear for pig feeding, and pork was low 
about the same time. He noticed in the fairs at that 
period and occasionally since that many people were 
selling off their sows along with very young pigs, a 
practice which is unusual in the district. 

With a certain class of farmers, viz., those with 
forty or fifty acres, who formerly fattened ten or 
twenty pigs in the year and depend upon the servant 
girl to cook the food, the industry is not now carried 
on at all. No servant will do the work, tie under- 
stood, however, that some of the larger farmers who 
tried uncooked food have within the past few years 
gone in more extensively for pigs. Owing to" the 
higher cost of living for themselves as well as of feed- 
ing stuffs for pigs the smaller farmers and labourers 
do not keep them so constantly as heretofore. 

In the Athy district many of the largo tillage far- 
mers breed and fatten a considerable number. When 
the number is big enough to keep one man to attend 
to them alone there is no difficulty as regards labour; 
the same applies when a man is kept about the yard; 
but the labourer engaged out on the farm will not do 
this work at all. fie agreed that there was a diffi- 
culty in getting men who understood the breeding 
side of the industry. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to get labourers who specialise in any particular 
branch. He could get plenty of hands, but the trouble 
is to get good men. On his farm there were cottages 
belonging to the Rural District Council; the wages to 
men living in them were 12/- to 13/-; to those in his 
own houses 11/- and some perquisites. None of the 
labourers have a cow and find it hard to obtain milk. 
It is usually supplied by the farmers to their own 
labourers. 

Some small farmers breed, but do not fatten; and 
™ ce ** rsa - * rul ?j “ilk is uot very plentiful. 
The skim and buttermilk is given to pigs, but a large 
number never get any. He was himself giving most 
of the milk to calves ; but if he were goum to sell bon- 
hams he would give them milk to put- a finish on 
them; if he were going to beep them he would not. 

He started some time ago to use uncooked food and 
found that the pigs did well on it. A number of 
people in the locality followed his example. There is 
P^nty of bog, but owing to the scarcity of labour and 
the fact that they can get more remunerative emplov- 
ment the turf is not cut, so that there is little fuel 
for cooking. 


To a great extent the supply of potatoes available 
regulates the number of pigs kept, as with a plenty 
of potatoes and a fair share of milk pigs can be fat- 
tened very cheaply. If purchased foods have to be 
largely depended upon it is not wise to go extensively 
into pig feeding as the price of pork changes so often. 
A number of small farmers only buy pigs when they 
have food available. He considered that it would be 
highly desirable for farmers to keep some of their 
produce for pigs. With an extended area under til- 
lage more stock of all kinds could be maintained and 
the farmer would be more independent of purchased 
meals; in fact he would not have to buy nuy. There 
is an impression that when good barley meal is sent 
to the mill it is mixed on the kiln and the owner 
does not get back as good stuff. The farmer has not 
always sufficient accommodation to store large quan- 
tities, so that he cannot have a bulk lot milled by 
itself. 

As the result of a partial experiment which he had 
carried out he was satisfied that barley meal is as 
good as Indian meal for pig feeding. Milk generally 
is scarce, and it is difficult to get milking done pro- 
perly. There is no creamery, and there is no skim 
milk available. 

All his pigs were from a cross-bred sow and a 
Large White Ulster boar: they do well, come to 
maturity early, and fatten quickly. Before the York 
is fat it is too big to come within the sizeable weight 
for the scales; when fat it would be about eight 
months old. He did not .think they could be fattened 
in six months; it would be too expensive. He main- 
tained his pigs in a nice growing condition. The 
cross from the Ulster sow and the York boar fattened 
in between seven and eight months and they would 
then be about lfii to 17 stone. In summer Messrs 
Denny take pigs up to 18 stone. At this time of year 
they prefer a lighter animal. There were periods of 
the year at which pigs woidd be finished at six 
months old. Pigs farrowed in spring cannot be 
finished without considerable expense, fie preferred 
to have the sows farrowing in April and October. 

He did not keep a boar, but there was a premium 
animal immediately available. Up to a year ago 
Kildare gave premiums for Ulsters, but do not do so 
now. He. kept three sows and sold a good number 
of bonhams, for which he had a ready, demand. He 
had averaged 30/- for a litter and did not like to 
get less. Within two years he had sold four litters 
from one sow and fattened a litter. The total in- 
come from this sow was .£94 10s. He had a sow that 
gave two successive litters of twenty each. He in- 
tended to experiment with the pure bred Ulster alto- 
gether. At present the pigs do not come regularly, 
some following the Ulster and some the York type. 
He billed one of the cross bred animals for home 
consumption when about 15 stone, live weight, but 
the meat was practically all soft fat. He certainly 
would not buy similar bacon in the shop. So far as 
he could ascertain the bacon eurers were not object- 
ing to any of his animals, and the people are quite 
satisfied with them. He preferred a pig with a 
moderate quantity of hair. He had tried the Large 
Black, but had to get out of them as the eurers would 
not take them. 

The man who keeps pigs continuously secures the 
profit. Those going in and out of the business will 
lose money. This was his belief as regards all classes 
of farming, and an average had to be taken over as 
long a period as ten years. 

He did not know what could be done to increase 
the supply of pigs, for if they become plenty the’ 
price will come down and they could then be fed at a 
loss only. He acknowledged, of course, that if far- 
mers fed their produce to pigs it would be a profitable 


Mr. JAMES LENNON, Courtnellan House, Borris. 

Stated he was a member of the Carlow County 
Committee of Agriculture, and represented the Borriu 
Agricultural Association, and the Carlow Farmers 1 
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Mr. James Lennon — continued. 

Union. Up to a few years ago was himself an exten- 
sive feeder of pigs. He considered that there was a 
general shrinkage in the number of pigs kept in Ire- 
land, aud he attributed this to the fact that, taking 
into account the market value of farm produce and 
concentrated feeding, pork did not pay for the cost 
of production. As people realised this fact there 
would be a still greater decrease in the number. 

He submitted figures which he had obtained from 
two labourers in his own locality in regard to the cost 
of raising pigs, but he could not give final returns as 
the animals had not yet been sold. In the circum- 
stances, of course, his figures were hypothetical, but 
lie would endeavour to supply a complete statement 
later. The Borris Agricultural Association had hun- 
dreds of people carrying out experiments to ascertain 
to what extent live stock paid for the food consumed, 
but the results were not so far available. 

Pigs must be bought in the open market, while they 
have to be sold at a fixed price. The bacon curers 
have no competition to meet; they have a fixed price 
which they will not go beyond. He supposed this 
price was regulated by supply and demand, but he 
was not conversant with the factors which settled 
this supply and demand The retail price of bacon is 
very different to that which the farmer gets for the 
pork, and the farmer is not receiving his full propor- 
tion of the value. He was convinced that the eurer 
obtained too great a profit on the bacon. He had not 
gone into the question of what was the return from 
different parts of a pig in the manner that he under- 
stood the eurer had to do. There should be much 
more co-operation between the producer and the con- 
sumer. 

The conditions governing the pork trade, of which 
he had just now been informed, were quite new to 
him. In the circumstances the only remedy he could 
suggest would be a farmers’ organisation to control 
the output of Irish pigs. He acknowledged, however, 
that the Irish supplies would eventually have to find 
an outlet on the British markets and there compete 
with the produce of other countries. 

He admitted that Irish bacon had secured a high 
reputation, but the home curers should not get all the 
credit for this. He would like to see the farmers 
co-operate and establish one large factory for the cur- 
ing of pigs instead of relying upon a number of pri- 
vate firms. The business should be taken out of their 
hands and placed in those of the farmers: but he had 
not gone deeply into this subject. He did not know 
whether the Roscrea Co-operative Factory was a suc- 
cess, but it was too small a concern. Messrs. Denny, 
however, pay as high a price in districts where the 
Roscrea buyers operate. 

He was doubtful whether the farmers would be will- 
ing to capitalise a bacon factory, but the Government 
should subsidise a large concern. He did not believe 
in Government grants in ordinary circumstances, but 
they should be given to educate people to the utility 
of such a proposal; and he believed that when they 
were educated they would supply the money for the 
undertaking. He would not say that co-operative 
factories should not be assisted by Government grants; 
some assistance would be required to put the factory 
over the initial stages. The Government were bound 
to take into consideration the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole and should not have undue regard 
to the interests of individuals. He admitted that if 
he were engaged in business himself he would not like 
the Government to assist anyone to compete against 
him. But tillage is decreasing and there is a strong 
tide of emigration, which would show that industry is 
on the decay. Tlie great majority of the population 
is dependent upon agriculture, and the Government 
would be justified in expending public money in estab- 
lishing any industry . for the general good of the 
country, even though by doing so they were crushing 
out private enterprise. He would go so far as to say 
that the Government should be prepared to do an in- 
justice to an individual if it was iu the interests of 
the majority of the people. The population is mainly 
agricultural, and were the Government fully repre- 
sentative of the people the interests of agriculture 
would be better looked after. There is not a single 
representative of Irish agricultural interests in the 
House of Commons to-day. 


Mr. James Lennon — continued. 

The aid which he suggested should be given' to estab- 
lish a factory would be in the nature of a loan, guar- 
anteed by the shareholders of the co-operative society 
in their corporate capacity. Bacon curers and traders 
should be excluded. These loans might also be guar- 
anteed by the ratepayers in the same way as those for 
labourers' cottages. The banks had advanced up to 
£1,000 for a local co-operative poultry society on the 
security of four or five signatures. 

Iu his own district there would be five or six thou- 
sand cows; he could not understand why a creamery 
was not started, as the present system tended to en- 
courage the production of factory butter. The Depart- 
ment through their instructors are upholding the sys- 
tem of factory butter-making, the instructor going 
round to the farms to show how the butter can best 
be made. This is sold to the local buyer, and is later 
mixed in a factory; it sells at .£1 per cwt. less than 
the creamery. The quantity sent out by Parcels Post 
or otherwise to private consumers is very small. He 
admitted that the instructor was employed to teach 
people how to make butter of a better’ quality for- 
borne consumption, and that any trade that could be 
established in this commodity' with the consumer 
direct would give a more remunerative return than if 
it were sent to the factory or even made in a creamery. 
Of course, where the home made butter was giving a 
good return he would not recommend that the milk be 
sent to a creamery. 

On reconsidering the matter he acknowledged that 
the instructors are teaching the people to make the 
best quality of butter at home to secure customers for 
that commodity, and that they were endeavouring to 
improve the quality generally." He would s a v further 
that the Department are not opposed to the ‘co-opera- 
tive creameries, as lie recognised that they were afford- 
ing a certain amount of assistance to them. 

From his reading of the reports of the butter mar- 
ket and from his own experience he had come to the 
conclusion that the greater proportion of the butter 
made under the present system is sold as factory 
butter at £1 per cwt. less than the creamery product. 
From the wider point of view, in order to have a 
standard article, he considered that all the butter 
should be made in the creamery. He would do away 
entirely with the making of butter at home, and there 
was no need for the itinerant instructors in butter- 
making. In order that it might be profitable for the 
farmer to send his milk to the creameries it was ne- 
cessary that these should not be more than eight miles 
apart. 

_ Li his belief the bacon curers are not giving suffi- 
cient for pork, and he- would have little hesitation in 
saying that they were parasites on the agricultural 
community. He admitted that thev were giving con- 
siderable employment. If it could be shown that they 
were giving the best possible price for pigs, of course, 
lie would admit that they were doing good work, but 
he did not believe they were doing so. He recognised 
that the scheme which he had put forward for the 
establishment of a co-operative centre for bacon curing 
was hypothetical, as he knew of no similar establish” 
ment in operation, and that the existing concerns were 
m the country and were an established fact. He was 
not in a position to furnish any figures to show that 
tee curers were securing an undue amount of profit. 
He obtained his impression from the fact that they 
appeared to have become rich men, while the Irish 
agricultural industry is on the decline and the food 
that tillage produces does not leave a margin for 
profit when fed to stock. 


Mr. JOHN KIRWAN, Ballytiglea, Borris. 

_ Stated he was a farmer, and feeder and buyer of 
pigs. In his opinion the shrinkage was due to the 
high price of Indian mealin 1912, combined with a 
bad potato crop. Feeders found the industry unpro- 
fitable- and many of them lessened their ‘breeding 
stock, hence the decrease in numbers in 1913. Feed- 
ing did not fluctuate so much as pork, but he con- 
sidered that it had a greater influence on the number 
of pigs kept. The current price of pork is only a 
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slight factor. Provided there is a plentiful crop of 
potatoes and Indian meal is not too dear pigs will 
be kept to use up the offal about the place. 

Pigs are not fed so extensively in the district ns 
formerly for the reason that less potatoes are grown 
and the cost of mill stuffs has gone up. The potato 
crop is an important factor, but the price of mill 
stuffs is still greater. Wherever there is tillage pigs 
will be kept. There would be practically none in a 
grass area. 

The smaller farmers are the main support of the 
pig industry. They grow but a limited quantity of 
potatoes, the larger proportion of which, however, is 
used for pig feeding. The large farmers Iook more to 
the raising of cattle. He considered that it would be 
useless to urge those men to get into pigs, and no rea- 
sonable offer would induce them to keep a sow about 
the place. There are two classes of large farmers— (1) 
the man who had an extensive area under tillage, he 
had not time to devote to pigs; (2) the ma,o who is 
practically a rancher only. 

The smaller holder could not undertake more til- 
lage because he would not have enough labour. He is 
at present probably growing ail that his circumstances 
permit. The. labour of his own family usually suffices 
for the holding. When the crops are grown and har- 
vested they have frequently to be sold off at once to 
meet the farmer’s liabilities. In any case there is 
rarely sufficient storage accommodation, while Indian 
meal is as good feeding as the home grown stuff and 
would work out cheaper. 

Bonhams are cheap from March to August because 
feeding is scarce. From August onwards feeding is 
more plentiful, and they will be bought practically re- 
gardless of cost. When they are dear, however, some 
of the smaller feeders are deterred from buying. Wien 
cheap, a number of the sows will be sold, with the 
result that young pigs are scarce later. Breeders 
would do well to have bonhams available when the 
price is high, but they do not generally do so. 


Three-fourths of the number of pigs m the county 
are to be got around the Borris district — from Dorris 
to the boundary of Wexford. His own is not a noted 
district for them. The breed is the old Irish without 
any cross. He was informed by Messrs. Denny’s re- 
presentative that there are no better pigs on the mar- 
ket. They are most suitable for the curer, and good 
thriving animals for the farmer. There is very little 
of the York hloorl in the district. The native breed 
to which he referred is mainly of the old Irish type. 
The premium boars placed out by the County Com- 
mittee would undoubtedly in the course of time leave 
practically pure bred Large Yorks only, but there 
are not many premium hoars in South Carlow. The 
old breed is preferred there. He would suggest to 
improve the native breed by selecting tlie best of the 
litter of both sows and boars from men who are known 
to have an excellent type. 

One of the drawbacks to the industry at present is 
that there is not a continuous supply of feeding. 
When the potato crop and farm offal are finished the 
pigs are sold off. The only suggestion ho could offer 
with a view to extending the industry would be to 
encourage the production of cheap food for the small 
holder. He would allow no flour in, only whole wheat, 
and have all the flour used in Ireland milled in this 
country. There would thus be brought within the 
reach of the feeder a large quantity of cheap offal such 
as bran and pollard that he cannot obtain at present. 
This would, of courses require legislation, but it would 
be in the general interest. He did not think the price 
of bread would be increased in consequence. 

Ho was not aware until to-day that a large portion 
of the bran and pollard from the mills of this country 
was at present exported owing to the better price that 
eould.be obtained for them abroad. This quite altered 
his view of the’ subject. 

He bought pigs independently and sold them to the 
bacon curers. His competitors are the shipper and 
live scales, and he found that he had competition 
enough to meet. 


FIFTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, 17th DECEMBER, 1914. 
AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M. 

At the Court House, Dundalk. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. {Chairman). 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. J. Willington, J.P. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roulston, b.a. 


Mr. PATRICK O’CONNELL, Bacon Curer, Dundalk. 

Stated that he was representing the bacon curing 
interest, but was not solely engaged in that business. 
In the immediate vicinity of Dundalk he had noticed 
a falling off in the number of pigs being fattened by 
small holders during the past five or six years. He 
attributed this in the rural districts to the high price 
of feeding material, and in the urban district, where 
the falling off is greater, to the high price of feeding 
material, as well as to the increasing restrictions of 
the Sanitary Authorities. This applied principally 
to labourers in the rural districts and small house- 
holders in the urban area. The decrease in the rural 
districts might be due to the fact that many of these 
people, including women, who formerly kept pigs were 
getting more work in the urban area.’ 

His was a tillage district, and he would describe 50 
acres as a large farm, and holders of this area and 


Mr. Patrick O'Connell— continued. 

upwards also kept a fair number of pigs, but they are 
kept principally by somewhat smaller farmers. The 
decrease was noticeable on the holdings of under, say, 
10 acres and those of the labourers, but he divided 
the latter into two classes : rural and urban dwellers. 
The latter are chiefly affected by the high price of 
feeding stuffs and the sanitary restrictions, which 
were yearly becoming more stringent. He quite 
agreed, however, that they are necessary. He could 
not say that the number of pigs kept showed a large 
reduction. The pigs must be a certain distance from 
the house, but provided they are properly kept he did 
not think the regulation regarding the distance is too 
rigidly enforced. 

He bought in the local market small dead pigs only, 
about 10 stone weight, and the small holder’s pig 
suited him. He bought about 20 weekly, and these 
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were cured. Eight or ten years ago he could get any 
number, but he had greater difficulty in procuring 
them now. Most of them were fed in the urban dis- 
trict within three miles of the town. In the spring 
this pig is more plenty. Some years ago he could 
get his supply in September and "October. Many of 
his former suppliers now finish the pigs to higher 
weights, and this would largely account for the fall- 
ing off in the number, as the feeders do not need to 
have so many to get the same return. He acknow- 
ledged also that there is other competition for the 
light weights and that a number might be taken to 
other factories, but he could not say whether they 
were going elsewhere in increasing numbers. He 
could offer no opinion as to the decrease or increase 
of pig numbers other than of the class which he re- 
quired, i.c., small weights. Although he could not 
get the size he wanted, he recognised that the quality 
of the pigs .sold is good. He did not know what breed 
is kept. There are very few blacks exhibited, and he 
objected to its appearance when finished, as did also 
his customers. 

He had never known of a combination amongst 
merchants, but at times he had seen a buyer with 
three or four assistants make a ring around one or two 
carts of dead pigs, a practice which he considered 
would be unfair to the small holder. This buyer 
offers a certain price, and will not leave the cart: 
one of his associates comes along and offers a lower 
price, and another does the same. The seller thinks 
he has had all the buyers in the fair, gets tired, and 
eventually gives his pigs under their market value, 
and is discouraged at the return. The independent 
buyer is not given an opportunity to come in. It is 
the poor small holder who suffers. Those assistants 
would be in the employment of one man. and might 
include one local individual who might be described 
as a bully. The buying is not confined to Dundalk 
eurers, and he could not say whether any of these 
people represented the eurers. It would probably 
happen with one or two buyers only, but it is not in- 
frequent. Of course, if the seller cares to wait he can 
get rid of these blockers. Such buyers do not try this 
practice on large men, so that it is a grievance of 
the small holder or one pig man. 

Another frequent and objectionable practice on the 
part of buyers is to mark a carcase before the seller 
is satisfied with the price: no one else will then bru- 
it, under the impression that it has been sold. This 
would be done by an independent buyer purchasing to 
the best advantage who wanted to sell the pig again, 
or he might be an agent of the eurers. The seller is 
rarely aware that in such circumstances the buyer is 
legally liable to pay the sum asked, tut the difference 
in price would not warrant going to law. There is no 
market authority to deal with the matter; there is 
only the weight master, and he could not interfere. 
He knew of one instance where a policeman was 
brought on the scene and the buyer surrendered the 
full value, but few people will go that far. 

Another grievance of the small seller is the method 
of calculating the price. Any odd pounds over the 
quarter weight is only allowed for at the nearest half- 
penny per pound under the price paid per cwt.. If 
the weight of the carcase was 1 cwt. 27 lb. and the 
price 46/6, this would not be quite 5d. per lb. and 
the 27 lbs. odd would therefore be paid for at the rate 
of 4 -id. only. This would not be a serious item to 
the man with 10 or 12 pigs, as the odd pounds over 
the quarter on the bulk lot only are calculated in this 
way, but in some cases it would mean 1/- less to the 
man with but one pig. If the seller demanded the 
full price he might get it, but he would have great 
difficulty. He would suggest that the Committee re- 
commend the discontinuance of this method of cal- 
culation and that the amount be made upon the full 
price. The custom is well understood in the trade, 
but it is objected to. It had no material effect on 
the industry, but it gave dissatisfaction and this 
always reacted. 

The Dundalk market comprises about 330 carcases 
weekly, most of which go to Belfast and other north- 
ern towns, being bought by 10 or 12 buyers, mostly 
representatives of the bacon eurers: there are also in- 
dependent buyers, and the market is practically over 
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in twenty minutes. The competition is too keen to 
allow of any ring; and the eurers are anxious to get 
all the bulk they can. 

The dead meat market had been started in Dundalk 
perhaps twenty years ago. Previously all pigs were 
sold alive, but the latter system has been ousted by 
the dead meat trade, which has also encroached on 
the live market farther south; and despite the minor 
difficulties to which he had referred, it is an advan- 
tage. The main drawback is that the pig cannot be 
brought home. 

In the south the system is to post up the price, but 
there is no such declaration here when the market 
opens. There is only one scale and that is the market 
scale, and the price paid varies amongst the buyers, 
but the difference between maximum and minimum 
is not very large. It is a ease of supply and demand 
as well as quality; there is no absolute ‘hard and fast 
rule. 


Mr. JAMES WHITAKER, representing Messrs. 

Lunham Bros., Ltd., Bacon Curers, Dundalk. 

Stated that while the trade of his firm in the south 
was in live pigs, they took them both dead and alive 
in Dundalk. The live scales, which operated mainly 
in the south, though not in Cork itself, did not apply 
to him as he bought entirely by dead weight. He 
took pork from the market in Dundalk, but the ma- 
jority of the pigs which he purchased in County Louth 
would be brought direct into the factory by the feeders. 
The dead weight price is quoted, the pig is killed, the 
offal turned out and the carcase weighed imme- 
diately ; the sellers can come in and see the whole pro- 
cess, and he believed they were quite satisfied. This 
is exactly what is done by his firm in Cork, except as 
regards pigs bought by five weight outside the city. 
Of the two methods he preferred the live weight, be- 
cause he could handle the pigs better. In bad wea- 
ther the home killed pig does not always come in in 
good condition and the curing cannot be so well done. 
The home killer frequently does not do the work pro- 
perly and has no suitable accommodation for storing 
the carcases, so that they' are sometimes not in the 
best condition when they come to the market. The 
factory is in a better position to deal with pigs. In 
the winter, of course, it does not make so much dif- 
ference. 

Calculating the dead weight, he paid 1/- a cwt. less 
for the pig brought in alive than for the pork in the 
market, as he took into account the cost saved to the 
seller by not having to kill at home. He considered 
that his firm was paying the full market rate. Com- 
pared with the dead pig the live animal is good value 
to the eurer, but at the same time the farmer is as 
well off. 

He was not dependent upon the local supply of pigs, 
and he had often to pass the local feeders for live 
pigs, as he could buy to better advantage in the 
West of Ireland. His price is ruled by the market 
in the district. Sometimes southern prices are lower 
than those prevailing about Dundalk, aud vice versa. 
He could get more pigs alive from local feeders if he 
paid the full market quotation, but he- could buy 
cheaper elsewhere at times. He preferred to buy to 
the best advantage and wherever it suited him. The 
farmer knows the price at the factory, and the quota- 
tion is usually given for a day or two in advance ac- 
cording as the market quotation • can be anticipated. 

In the West the pigs are bought principally by 
hand, and his buyers use their own judgment as re- 
gards weight. Some of his buyers are paid by salary 
and had nothing else: others are jobbers. He told 
them the price he would be prepared to pay for the 
pigs from a certain fair: and this was allowed to 
them after the pigs had been killed and weighed. 
They buy all the pigs they can, and he took all they 
bought. Of course, he knew the men he was dealing 
with. He_ gave the buyers a cheque when they were 
going to the fair and they filled iu th’s for the amount 
they wanted. The shippers are competitors, as are 
also the other curers, and there is just ns much com- 
petition buying alive as dead, as the shippers are close 
bidders. 

K 
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Grades are not too closely adhered to, up to 7 lb. 
being occasionally allowed, and a customer is not 
usually cut for a few lbs.; neither is this done with 
.his buyers, as there is a certain amount of give and 
take. If tire pigs had to be bought by his buyers in 
the. fairs at a price somewhat above what he had 
quoted he would not see them at a loss; they were 
given a certain latitude both as regards grades and 
price. The merchants were far stricter in the south. 

When buying in the dead weight market he took 
the carcase as it was. He did not post up any price, 
but merely followed the market. His prices were not 
regulated by the London quotations, but according 
to the price that ruled locally for pork. Of course, 
the general mode of procedure is to follow the London 
market. The trade carried on by his firm in their 
Dundalk branch is in roll bacon, and quite different 
from that of the Cork house. He did not sell any 
long sides. In Cork they had to follow the London 
market closely. In his opinion the rise and fall in 
London would be entirely dependent upon the Danish 
supply, which is at least three times as much as from 
all the Irish curers together. It is simply a case of 
supply and demand, but the fluctuations caused there- 
by do not affect the price to the same extent in the 
north of Ireland as in the south. The long side and 
the roll bacon are two different trades with two dif- 
ferent markets, and the fluctuations would not affect 
each trade equally. 

The grades he required were much the same as those 
prevailing in the south; and he paid top price for 
1.1.0 to 1.2.14. He had another grade. 1.2.14 to 
1.3.0, and a pig weighing 1.2.16 would come into top 
grade. There might be prices for three grades. Any- 
thing from 1.1.0 to 1.2.14 is the size favoured; that 
grade would last until coming on to summer, when 
heavier pigs are needed; 1.3.0 to 1.3.14 would ’be the 
grade "later. He had the light class from, say, 
October to May. The grades are practically similar 
for the same periods during each year and are the 
sizes which at that particular season command the 
best price. It is recognised that a couple of months 
before the end of the year the lightest pigs are in de- 
mand for Christmas hams, but this is only a very 
brief trade. As a general rule there are practically 
two grades, viz., up to 1.2.14, and from 1.2.14 to 
1.3.0, - only which command the highest price, one 
for summer and one for winter. This is well under- 
stood. . Pigs outside these zones are subject to a cut. 
There is no cut on dead meat. He had the price for 
pork for every week during 1914. 

For the roll bacon his chief market is north of Eng- 
land. It frequently happens that trade in rolls would 
be good and the southern trade bad; and vice, versa. 
The roll trade competes more with the American pro- 
duct, which is not so much affected by the London 
market. "What affects the rolls is the north English 
trade. Wiltshire bacon cannot be held long.' Of late 
years the buyers who used to confine their buying to 
the ordinary rolls buy the singed sides and roil them 
when they can turn out roll baeon cheaper that way. 
If they can buy rolls made from Danish sides cheaper 
than the best Irish rolls they will take the former. When 
there is a big glut of Danish stuff it is bought and 
rolled, and that has a bad effect on the Irish roll 
trade. The consumer does not know how the bacon 
is turned out. All the Danish comes over green and 
is smoked in England. It is bought for rolling before 
it is smoked. The .skin of the Danish pig is not too 
thick, as after being singed it is scraped. It is much 
easier to- cut the skin of a singed than a scalded side 
of bacon. 

The York pig is ideal for the singed bacon, but un- 
suitable for the roll. So far as the breed here is 
concerned he had not much to complain of. Twenty 
years ago the pigs were deep and flabby. Since then, 
following on the introduction of the Large York, they 
are more suitable, but not for the roll trade. He 
drew his pigs from a large area, buying all over the 
west, but he did not go farther north. The western 
pigs were quite suitable for the roll baeon; the local 
pigs, lie found, were too largely fed on grains. The 
type is not so good, as tie southern curers have spent 
a lot of money-improving the breed to meet thedr own 
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special requirements. At the same time he had a 
good trade outside rolls and for this the western pigs 
are suitable. The pigs in Louth and Monaghan are 
more suitable than those from the west for the roll 
trade. Maize alone does not produce very good baeon. 

The price of suckers in the north and south alter- 
nate. For the last couple of years at least they have 
been making a better price in the north. Bonhams 
are usually sold at from eight to ten weeks old, both 
in the north and south. There is a class of people 
who keep them for stores, but this is more general in 
the south. The pig in the north is 11- owt. at 6 to 7 
months old. In the south the weight would probably 
be something more. Pigs are fed continuously in' the 
north, and this meant a greater production.' As re- 
gards the comparative prices, he would say first that 
the offal is approximately 25 per cent. ; then taking 
the dressed meat weight m the south it will generally 
be found that the price is higher thau in the dead 
meat markets in the north during the past few 
months. It costs the seller 2/- to market the pork, 
and his factory only deducted 3d. to cover the kill- 
ing, etc. Talcing the year round, prices are higher in 
the south than the north, and the discrepancy between 
the two prices, when due allowance is made for dead 
and live weights, is apparent only. From inquiries 
he had made he was informed that 25 per cent, was 
the proportion allowed off live weight, and it is the 
proportion ruling both in this country and England. 

He attended himself the dead meat markets in Dun- 
dalk. He did not know of anyone who would rpsort 
to the practices referred to by Mr. O'Connell, and he 
believed that these very rarely occur. Tnnglers or 
blockers would not be countenanced by the legitimate 
traders. There would be up to twenty buyers repre- 
senting different curers. A firm requires to have 
several buyers in view of the fact that* the market is 
often over in ten minutes. For this reason also there 
is no time for the practices referred to. He certainly 
thought that so far as selling is concerned there is 
nothing to complain of. As a rule the buyer will not 
mark a pig until it is bought, but he is frequently in 
a hurry and the countryman is sometimes very slow. 
Where any. difficulty arises, of course, the buyer pays 
the full price asked to avoid further trouble'. 

As regards the price of the pounds in the odd 
quarter, if the rate were 41/6 the price would be 4d., 
and if 42/- it would be 4£d. per lb. This only applies 
to the odd pounds in the quarter on the gross weight. 
The practice probably originated years ago from the 
want of time and disinclination of the buyer to go 
into fractions. It is a custom of the irade and is fully 
understood, though he recognised that ; t was against 
the seller, especially the man who had a small "lot. 

He occasionally fed a lavge number of pigs, but 
never kept any records of the quantity of food con- 
sumed. There is a decided difference in the thrifti- 
ness of pigs, but he always considered that if an ani- 
mal made eignt to ten pounds in the week it would 
be very good. He had used both raw and cooked 
foods, and his experience was that raw food invari- 
abi y S ave the best results. The most conclusive way 
to educate farmers in these matters is by means of 
local experiments. With the majority of people litera- 
ture counts for very little. He referred to the fact 
that on an occasion when the bacon curing industry 
was on the decline the curers gave out sows and young 
pigs free on condition that the persons receiving" them 
would keep records of .the feeding and weights. He 
had been in charge of the returns, and the results 
iniu that after a oertain time the pigs gained 8 to 
10 lb a week. By this means it was demonstrated to 
the farmers that the pork could be produced at 40/- 
per cwt., and that anything over that figure was a 
profit. Meal, however, was then about £5 a ton only, 
and there was no separated milk. All the feeding was 
taken at current market rates. 

So far as the roll trade is concerned, he would re- 
commend that premiums be given solely to Ulster 
pigs, and for the. long side trade to Large Yorks. His 
own personal opinion is that for the long side there 
is nothing more suitable than the Large York. From 
the description that had been ' given to him of the 
•Ulster he believed it should be suitable for the roll 
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Mr. Alexander A. Watters — continued. 


trade, for which ninety per cent, of the pigs bought 
in his district are required. In short, the premium 
boars should be confined to animals that suited the 
local trade. 

A factor that had an important bearing on the 
supply in his district is that many small pigs, per- 
haps ten weeks old, instead of being fattened and 
finished off in this country are shipped to England 
for immediate killing for fresh pork. Hundreds are 
shipped from Dundalk for the Liverpool trade. If it 
could be stopped it would immensely improve the 
supply of finished animals, as when small pigs come 
to a reasonable price it would induce people to buy 
for fattening. These young pigs are sold for about 
22/-. Of course, the breeder will sell to whoever 
pays him best. The dealer does not, however, usually 
give more than the feeder. He acknowledged that this 
additional outlet provided competition and maintained 
a better return for the breeder, and he recognised that 
it would be very hard on the latter if the trade were 
interfered with. He would prefer, however, to see 
the pigs fed and cured in this country. 

He had often asked his suppliers why more pigs 
were not kept, and the reason most of them gave was 
that they cannot get either male or female servants 
to attend to them. He had made inquiries in Dundalk 
and in Cork with the same result. In the hiring fairs 
here the first question is whether pigs are kept, and 
the labourer will go where they are not. 

If. pigs were maintained under proper conditions 
there would not be the same objection on the part of 
servants. At present the conditions are such that 
servants do not like to have anything to do with 
them; and in the circumstances he considered that 
this objection is natural. He thought many fanners 
were to blame in the matter: they will pay far more 
attention to the housing and cafe of any other stock. 
Under fair conditions, the pig is a cleanly animal. 

The principal breeder and feeder is the small far- 
mer, with under, say, thirty or forty acres. The 
large farmers do not go in for the industry at all. 
Most of the small farmers can depend upon their own 
labour, but even some of the very small men have to 
employ outside hands. The labour question, however, 
does not affect them to the same extent. The large 
fanner who formerly kept -i lot of pigs has given 
them up simply because he eaunot get servants to at- 
tend to them. On even the large holdings the accom- 
modation for pigs is not so good. He agreed that it 
would be very desirable to give the small holders some 
advice and assistance in the erection of suitable pig 
houses, and to supervise the building. It would be a 
material help to the industry. 

Louth is mainly a tillage county : potatoes are ex- 
tensively grown, and are the principal food for pigs. ' 
A bad crop would certainly affect the number kept. 
The large holders might perhaps best be induced to 
keep pigs by having the use of raw food demonstrated 
to them. If this system were’ generally known he be- 
lieved. that many more fanners would take up the 
business. He had succeeded in getting a number of 
such farmers to engage in it by proving to them that 
raw food suffices: of course, the potatoes are cooked: 
if they can be used raw it would be a still greater 
advantage, aud would make a big difference, as pota- 
toes, are the staple food. 

He did not think poultry interfered with the num- 
ber of pigs kept. 


Mr, ALEXANDER A WATTERS, Eacon Curer, 
Dundalk. 

Stated that he was appearing on his own behalf 
only. He agreed generally, however, with the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Whitaker. He could not account 
for the shrinkage in 1913. 

Pigs are fed principally on potatoes. The crop in 
1912 was poor. In Die autumn of 1911 ‘and begin- 
ning of 1912 the price of pork was low, and he agreed 
that these factors would result in decreasing the num- 
ber of pigs kept in the following, year. 


He submitted the following figures as regards prices 
paid for pork. The high price in August was duo t6 
the war scare : — 

1913. Per cwt. 

December, ... ... ... 58/- 


1914. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May. 

Juue, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 


... 63/- 


52/- 

52/- 


- 52/- & 58/- 
.. 59/- 
.. 58/- 


.. 57/- 


Though it happened this year, pigs are rarely 
dearer in January and February than in summer 
The American supply had something to do with it. • 

The supplies from Denmark are constant, and en- 
abled that country to hold the market. To a certain, 
extent if the Irish supplies were increased the price 
might be lower; and if supplies were regularly main- 
tained there would be almost a standard price for 
bacon. A better standard could be maintained here 
and the trade could be better held as against Den- 
mark. 

He agreed also with Mr. Whitaker as to the type 
of pig required. He believed iu the Ulster. He had 
some of the Yorkshire, and they were so unsuitable 
that he had to ship them alive to Liverpool. They 
were coarse and unfinished. The County Committee', 
should confine premiums to the Ulster boars. 

When houses were built in the town for the small 
holders it was a great mistake that no accommodation : 
was provided for pigs. There was plenty of space 
available if the buildings were properlv' laid out. 
The number kept by the small urban dwellers had de- 
creased owing to the operation of the sanitarv laws, 
but these laws were essential. Much of the difficulty 
could have been avoided had proper provision been 
made when the new houses were erected. ' Many of 
the pigs kept about the town are fed ou grains, with 
the result that the bacon produced is not so good.’ 
He bought all his pigs alive; they were brought into 
his premises, and killed. He paid according to dead 
weight, so that he had the opportunity of examining 
the pork before. paying for it; but even if the carcase 
was quite unsuitable it was often out of tlie question 
for him to cut the price. It would perhaps be a’ poor 
man that would be. cut. He did his best, however, 
to induce feeders to give him an improved class- of 
pig. The distillery grains are used for four or five- 
miles outside the town. The pigs fed on potatoes and 
afterwards on oats are the best. 

Most of the Rural District Council’s cottagers kept' 

pigs- 


Mr. W. V. DOWD ALL,. J.P., Tateetra, Dundalk. • 

Stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder. 
On reviewing the matter generally he considered, that 
the decrease in the number of pigs kept in Ireland 
was due to the fluctuations in prices. He agreed that 
the main shrinkage was in 1913, and that the figures 
had now come up to normal. Potatoes are the staple 
food; the crop in 1912 was bad, and this had an effect 
on the following year. 

His practice was when pork was high to buy in 
pigs, and he would have to pay dear for them.' By 
the time he was able to sell the pork it had come doy-n 
to a much lower rate. He admitted that there is a 
great deal of- in and out feeding of pigs, and that the 
man who keeps them continuously makes the most 
profit.' People feeding cattle keep them all the tiuie 
as a matter of course, ns they did with most other 
farm industries. • They can, however, get much easier 
into and out of pigs. 


K 2 
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Mr. IP. V. Dowdall — continued. 


Mr. Edward IF. Lockhart — continued. 


The fluctuations in the price of pork take place in 
Dundalk market without any apparent reason. When 
the price is high a larger number of pigs is killed, 
and when these came on the market following >t re- 
duced the price. This happened in September, and 
when sellers asked the figure that prevailed in the 
previous week the buyers walked out of the town. 
They eventually came back and bought at their own 
figure. He recognised, however, that the time was 
exceptional. When the pig is killed it must be sold; 
there is no other outlet for it. The pig can be 
brought to the factory alive, but that practice, he 
thought, was dying out. He was convinced that 
there is a combination amongst the bacon curers, and 
that they arrange prices before they come to the 
market. 

He had no proof that there is a combination amongst 
the buyers; it was simply his opinion. He could not 
acknowledge that prices were regulated by the quota- 
tions in London as indicated to him now; he main- 
tained that this is not the case. 

If there is a small supply on one market in Dun- 
dalk the price goes up; the next may be a big market 
and the price will go down. He had seen a difference 
of 5/- to 6/- per cwt. in two weeks. He was not 
referring to August and September last, but to prices 
within the past two or three years. This had hap- 
pened to himself. He could not give the dates. The 
price varies from week to week. 

Before the pork market was established he believed 
that there were more pigs fed in the district. The 
dead market is not an improvement on the old sys- 
tem, as there is no competition. There is plenty of 
competition when selling the live animal, but only a 
limited number will be purchased alive. He had, 
however, never known any to be sent away from the 
factory. There is not one now where there were for- 
merly eight or ten buying live pigs. 

The factory price is lower than the market; if they 
gave the same price they would get more of the pigs. 

He had fed Large and Middle York and Berkshire 
pigs. He now confined himself to the Ulster: he 
found it the most suitable, and was satisfied with it 
He fed entirely on raw food except potatoes. He did 
not, however, rely on them; he merely utilised the 
small' tubers. He added cooked potatoes to the same 
quantity of meal. Pigs fed in this way turned out 
sooner and weighed better than those fed on cooked 
food alone. He did not believe that pigs could be 
profitably fed on good table potatoes. Farmers re- 
quired to be educated as regards the feeding of pigs. 
If it could be shown to them that raw food would 
give an equal return they would be induced to keep 
more. Local experiments should be conducted to de- 
monstrate this as well as lectures; the latter, how- 
ever, are not always attended. 

If the shipping trade in suckers did not exist, far 
fewer pigs would be bred. He sold far more young 
pigs than he fattened, and it was a great advantage 
to have this market. Let the price be low or high it 
was most desirable that the farmer should have some 
guarantee as to the price he would obtain. 


Mr. EDWARD W. LOCKHART, Kilmonaghan House, 
Jerrettspass, Newry. 

Stated he Was a farmer and breeder. The shrinkage 
in 1913 he would attribute to the price obtained for 
pork and of suckers or bonhams. When the price goes 
down breeders dispose of the sows and there is conse- 
quently a smaller number of pigs in the following 
year. 6 

The price of pork and feeding stuffs influenced the 
price of suckers. When pork drops the bonhams are 
not bought and go down in price. Bonhams are now 
paying well. £1 when 8 to 10 weeks old would be a 
good price. When the farmer is accustomed to get- 
ting a higher price, however, he is discouraged and 
gives up the industry. Of course, the man who keeps 
pigs continuously has the benefit. He had himself 
obtained £22 for a litter of 12 pigs and .£23 for an- 
other of 11. They were good animals, and paid the 


buyer also, though at this price he would prefer to 
breed and not fatten. He usually sold the bonhams, 
but it would sometimes pay him to fatten. 

There may be fewer pigs in his neighbourhood, but 
this would not be due to any difficulty in the pig 
trade itself, but to other causes such as labour and 
economic conditions. The younger generation object 
to attend on pigs and they are not inclined for work 
of this sort. There was no difficulty when a man 
could be employed specially for the work. He dis- 
agreed with the view he had heard expressed that the 
conditions under which pigs were kept was the ob- 
jection. Where animals were so kept it was entirely 
the fault of the farmer. In his own district the pigs 
were fairly well housed, sometimes better than the 
people themselves. The Rural District Council cot- 
tages have no pig sties attached, and this is a mistake. 
There is no labourer in the rural districts but should 
have a pig. So far as ho knew the local councils had 
never been asked to see to this matter 

Potatoes are the foundation of pig feeding, and this 
crop had a considerable influence on the number. To 
young pigs he gave potatoes, Indian meal, pollard, 
and some whole milk. The meals and potatoes are 
boiled. If it could be shown that good results are ob- 
tainable from raw food it would be a great con- 
venience, but it would be necessary to have this pretty 
fully demonstrated before people would take it up. 

The type of pig in the district is the White Ulster, 
and it is quite suitable. It thrives better and reaches 
a given weight quicker than the Large York, and it 
can be grown to 1£ cwt. at six months, the age at 
which it is usually finished, but to do this requires 
constant attention. His stock consisted entirely of 
the pure bred Ulster, and he sold a number for breed- 
ing. He had tried the York and Berkshire, but they 
were not so good, and he now had the Ulsters only. 
The Ulster gives more weight where it is wanted. 
If he kept pure bred Yorks he would have to fatten 
them and sell to the curers, ns the suckers would not 
be bought. A good pig to which he had made refer- 
ence would be of the type between an Ulster and a 
York. He knew of a pure bred York sow that took 
eleven first prizes as an Ulster, and was registered in 
the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society’s Herd Book 
as an Ulster. 

Pigs are kept by all classes of people, but principally 
by the small holders, for the reason that they have 
not to employ labour. To have this work properly 
done the man must supervise it himself or have it 
done by a member of his family. 

In his district the cottager and small farmer who 
formerly kept pigs are now turning to poultry. The 
pig is still kept but is looked after by the man, and 
when sold the price goes to him. Poultry are looked 
after by his wife and family, who get the return. 


Mr. T. J. BYRNE, J.P., Rosnakegh, Dundalk. 


Mr. Byrne, a member of Council of Agriculture, 
stated that he was a tillage farmer (about 450 acres) 
and turned over about 180 to 200 pigs per annum, 
most of them bred by himself and generally sold 
finished. 

He had judged at several local shows, and as a 
fancier he entirely favoured the Large York, and it 
was with great reluctance that he took up the Ulster, 
but his experience now is that the latter pays best, 
they are more prolific and better nurses. From the 
farmer s point of view the Ulster is better than the 
xork. He had himself both at present. He had also 
tried the Blacks; they were thrifty, but he could not 
sell them. They did not reach 14 cwt. as soon as the 
White. 


He was conversant with the operations of the 
County Committee of Agriculture. He would not 
agree that even if the Ulsters were proving satisfac- 
tory premiums should be confined to that breed. It 
is obvious that in some districts where pigs are sold 
alive the York is preferred. These people were, how- 
ever, outvoted on the County Committee in Louth. 

He was doubtful whether the best value was being 
obtained from the funds available for live stock. 
£40 is given for premiums to boars. He thought that 
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sum would be better spent in giving prizes to sows 
with litters at foot. The Instructor could see the 
animal, say, four times in the year and on his report 
10/- could be awarded to the men who had the best 
80 sows and litters and kept them under proper con- 
ditions. This would cost £4-0 and the cost of ad- 
ministration would be practically nothing, whilst the 
scheme would create more local interest, and he be- 
lieved the results would be as good as from the pre- 
sent premium scheme for boars. Large farmers are 
not breeding and there is a difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient applications for boars. 

The County Committee do not administer the money 
as he would like. They are now subsidising boars 
that would be kept in any case. He had no objection 
to the premium system, but was anxious to make the 
most of the money. It would then be to the interest 
of the breeder to send his sow to the best boar and 
the right boar would be kept, whether a premium was 
granted or not. 

The man with the sow has all the trouble and the 
scheme he suggested would provide a better spirit of 
emulation . 

In County Louth also he thought too much money 
was being given for horses and cattle and too little 
for pigs, but there is the difficulty in getting pre- 
miums taken up, and he understood that more money 
would be given if applicants could be got. Until the 
recent regulations regarding members of the Com- 
mittee obtaining benefits under the schemes were put 
into operation several members of the Committee and 
County Council kept boars at the strong request of 
the County Committee in order that the premiums 
might be taken up, and that was practically their 
only reason for doing so. When these men could have 
them no longer it was found very hard to have the 
premiums taken up. His view in this matter, how- 
ever, was to help the breeder. 

As a bonham, the York looks best and weighs most 
«t nine weeks old. but the Ulster is bought quicker 
and it improves more in the fattening. As a bonham 
they want the flabby ears. In his opinion the Ulster 
suited this part of the county, and he considered that 
premium boars of whatever type the applicants wanted 
should be' given. He had as yet no experience of the 
cross from the Ulster and the York. 


He was surprised to hear some of the curers say to- 
day that they liked the Ulster, because he was under 
the impression that they were opposed to this breed. 
They make no difference, however, in the price. He 
considered it strange that they had no regard as to 
how a pig was bred or fed. The Ulster comes to 1£ 
cwt. sooner, but not very much so. 

Potatoes are the staple production in the county 
and constituted the main feeding for pigs. In winter 
he fed entirely on boiled food and in summer on In- 
dian meal steeped in hot water. His experience is 
that with raw food it takes longer to fatten the ani- 
mal, but his only experiments were with turnips and 
potatoes in summer. His practice is to boil the pota- 
toes, mix in the meals, and then put in bruised corn; 
this is semi-cooked. If it were possible to get good 
results from raw food it would induce many people 
who now have difficulty in cooking to go in for pigs. 

He calculated as closely as he could the quantity 
of food required to produce a cwt. of pork. He was 
able to obtain Indian corn direct from Liverpool at 
£li 10s. per ton, but some of it is very bad stuff. 

He thought more pigs should be kept. It is one of 
the industries that can be developed almost indefi- 
nitely. The farmers with large holdings do not at 
present feed many. The industry is confined chiefly 
to small holders, of which the county principally con- 
sists. 

The standard of living and ideas of the farmers' 
daughters are too high and they will not do this work. 
This has a retarding effect, and the result is that more 
direct labour has to be depended upon. There is a 
certain objection on the part of young men to do the 
Sunday feeding of pigs on large farms, but otherwise 
there is no difficulty. On the smaller holdings except 
for girls objecting to do the work there is no difficulty 
either, as the work is not dependent on outside labour. 

The poultry industry has developed enormously. 
This is almost entirely in the hands of the farmers’ 
daughters, but he did not think it interfered with pig 
feeding. He considered they should have both. 

The Rural District Councils have supplied all 
labourers’ cottages with very good pig sties. The pre- 
vious witness, who stated that no such provision was 
made, was probably referring to the Urban districts. 


SIXTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, 18th DECEMBER, 1914. 

AT 10.80 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the offices of the Department of Agriculture, 4 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. ( Chairman ). 

Mr. R. N. Bom 
Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 


Mr. Patrick Clone. 

Mr. J. "Wellington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. "W. H. Roclston, b.a. 


Mr. SAMUEL KOUGH, Baldoyle, Co. Dublin. 

Stated that his experience referred, chiefly to County 
"Wexford, where he had been engaged in the bacon 
•curing trade. 

He attributed the shrinkage in pig numbers to the 
wholesale slaughter of stores and sows in young dur- 
ing the outbreaks of swine fever, the high prices of 
feeding stuffs, the cost of labour, and the attention 
pig feeding entails. He referred especially to 1912. 
He was under the impression that swine fever was 
prevalent in that summer in one district about Dub- 
lin. If other districts were in the same position it 
would have the effect of causing a shrinkage. He 


Mr. Samuel Rough — continued. 

supposed there would be thirty to fifty pigs slaughtered 
in many eases, but he acknowledged that the outbreaks 
of swine fever occurred in isolated cases only through- 
out the country and that they could not account for 
the decrease of three hundred thousand pigs in 1913; 
but it would be one of the factors operating in this 
direction. 

There were complaints generally regarding the cost 
of feeding stuffs, the prices of which have been in- 
creasing in recent years, some of them to a consider- 
able extent, but he did not think the prices fluctuated 
very much. The extent of the potato crop or the price 
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of purchased feeding material had but little effect on 
the number of pigs fed. The important consideration 
is the price of pork. So long as this is satisfactory 
the pigs will be kept. The cost of bonhams is also a 
factor which would largely influence the labourers, as 
some are not able to go beyond a certain figure for a 
store. He had known bonhams to be sold when ten 
weeks old at prices varying from 10/- to 30/-. The 
cost of bonhams or feeding stuffs did not, however, 
vary so frequently as pork. 

The Middle and Large York crossed with the com- 
mon sows produce the pigs most suitable for Water- 
ford curers. Seven or eight years ago he obtained 
some of the Middle York breed from the establishment 
kept by Messrs. Richardson or Dennys in Waterford. 

Farm hands do not like pig feeding. Pigs are, how- 
ever, mostly kept by the small holder or labourer, and 
the work is done by himself or his family. Pigs are 
not so generally kept on the large holdings, and, of 
course, the labour difficulty affects them to a. much 
greater extent. The small farmers up to twenty acres 
should be induced to keep a couple of sows, and larger 
farmers up to five : he had no suggestion to offer as to 
how this was to be done exiept by pointing out to 
them that it would be profitable. Leaflets should be 
distributed. They should not be too much influenced 
by the low prices obtained for young pigs at times, 
if they lose on one batch they will make it up on an- 
other. If the sows were kept continuously they would 
give a good average return; when not kept regularly 
there is but a slight prospect of obtaining the high 
prices when ruling. 

Pigs, are not maintained in anything like a proper 
condition or receive the same attention as other farm 
stock. They need as much attention as any other 
animal on the farm, and will repay the trouble. If 
these matters were attended to they would thrive much 
better. The cooking of food is troublesome and 
laborious, and if it be given raw it would be a great 
advantage. 

He was of opinion that in the Baldovle district pig 
feeding is not carried on extensively. The restrictions 
with regard to keeping pigs close Lo the dwelling- 
house m urban areas precluded many cottagers from 
taking up the industry. The work would be done by 
the labourer’s wife and it would not be taken into 
consideration. The numbers kept in towns would not 
perhaps be more than twenty per cent, of that main- 
tamed formerly. This was his experience of the town 
°f. N . e Y. Ros f; where he was engaged. The sanitary 
restrictions there were, he thought, enforced bv the 
authorities more thau was necessary in the interests 
of public health, and they had prevented manv house- 
holders from keeping pigs in the town. The' poultry 
;nfi fc ,f W ° l i ld b ft mu ° h mo , 1-G objectionable, but were not 
"'V th ' He aGkn owledged that these regula- 
tions did not account for the shrinka"e in 1913 He 
knew towns where men fed 25 to 50 pigs continuously 
The - Thl ®’ h ® th , 0Ughi ’ "'as no longer done. 

roi “. e . 1G P, lg numbers referred to as regards 

5 the ’ e . aCC T te , d . for b y the. proximity - 

of the curing factories. In his experience, however 
the general effect of the sanitary regulations is to 
prevent pig feeding in the towns. He Imew that the 
conditions under wh-ch they were formerly kept in the : 
towns was most unsatisfactory, and lie recognised 
that it was quite right- to stop the nuisance created 
He admitted that the manure had often to be taken - 
out through the dwellinghouse, that straw had to be 
purchased and m consequence was freoiientlv dnno 
without. and that it ZS ertreree* 
the pigs properly Steps should be taken to provide 
entrances at the back of the dwellinghonses and pro! 
per accommodation for pms. He tFmid-it i; “ p 
tb.t the tattoo, should P hf„ 

Relations more m the direction 'of compelling im 
prowment in the man,,,,- i„ rehicl, th „ pi f 
instead of insisting upon having them a certain diT 
tanee from the house. Farm labourers also hem niS 
including those srorking iu the towns and 
outside the urban area. ° ™ s “ 

To increase the number fed in the urban areas the 
present restrictions required to he somewhat retorf 
A small proportion only of the pigs are kept in sS 


Mr. Samuel Rough — eoutinued. 

areas, the great majority being now maintained in the 
rural districts; but it would induce a number of 
people to fatten in the urban areas if the present sani- 
tary regulations could be modified without interfer- 
ing with the safety of the public health. He had nob 
gone very fully into the details of the subject. 

He favoured the encouragement of local bacon fac- 
tories to manufacture bacon for home consumption 
At present nearly all the factories are proprietary 
concerns and seem to prefer not to sell their bacon for 
home consumption but to send the greater part of ib 
to outside markets. The bacon consumed in this 
country is principally American, aud he considered 
that the establishment of local factories would result 
in a profit. There are pigs which could be cured for- 
borne consumption iu those factories which would not ' 
be suitable for the trade of the existing concerns. 
The more extensive equipment such as a refrigerator 
would not be needed, and a considerable portion of 
the cost would be saved in this way. The pigs could 
be simply cured in salt. He had done this himself. 
There is a demand for a big lot of the American fat 
bacon, which is suitable for boiling with cabbage. 
That demand could be met by curing here the heavier 
and coarser class of pigs. He would have the sug- 
gested factories deal with pigs that are not taken by 
the curers at present. Even in summer the work 
could be done without incurring the cost of a refri- 
gerator. He did not suggest any subsidy; it was a 
question of an individual having the courage to em- 
bark on the project. 

There had been a number of small factories in New 
Ross and Waterford about thirty years ago, but there 
is only two limited companies 'in the' latter now. 
They prospered for some time, but the larger estab- 
lishments did away with .them.. Originally the latter 
were owned by private individuals and. afterwards be- 
came limited companies. With the additional capital' 
at their command they were able to pay more- for 
pigs. He acknowledged that if any similar small fac- 
tories were started and could not 'pay equivalent for 
pigs than sellers were receiving they' might probably 
lapse. . The first essential should be to create a taste- 
for Irish bacon. When American was formerly 4d. 
and ad. a lb. the Irish was about 6d. The difference 
is not now so great, the conditions are changed, and 
there is an opening for this trade. 


EUSTACE, J.P., 
Glasnevin. 


Hillside Farm, 


Mr. Eustace, representing County Dublin Farmers’' 
Association stated he was a farmer and had been 
breeding and feeding pigs for about twenty years, and 
generally kept between seventy and a hundred. 

The causes contributing to the shrinkage of pig 
numbers m Ireland during the past three wears were! 
be believed, a decrease in the number of breeding 
sows - au increase in the price of feeding stuffs, and 
the higher returns received for store cattle. Other 
tactors were the swine fever restrictions over the 
County Dublin; labour trouble, including, the difficulty 
Aic aecurmg attendance on Sunday; Foot and -Mouth- 
disease restrictions, which, however, might be re- 
aS i ™ 01 ' e . or less temporary; -want of- housing 
u “ a l °'\ ln S( , ,me districfc s: and the new regu- 
poratfon PlgS brougllt mto foice b . v ll| e Dublin Cor- 

W he f« v S be -“i u d l cre “ se in the number of sows 
1912 Tpail! neighbourhood, and this commenced in 
1J12, leaving a shortage in the following year. The 

n^ttYe^ ° f fee i ding and the P rice - 
rSZJ-f i Y hlch were kept instead of pigs. A 

plentiful supply of potatoes increased the number ken’ 

Poa b L S d m T a,1 , h ° lderS labourersTa^ SwK:- 

taii foodf !an m6al - bdng ihe supplemeu- 

m prlce ]esse » ed tie number 
t pigs fattened. Prices were high in 1912 A 

r p « l Sf *"V*» F-ould plane the 

iarme, m a better position. The farmer instead of' 
purehasmg , reported stags should gro “the necessary 
feeding, espeo.all, trhen prices are^igh. He mS 
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..grew a quantity of barley for cattle and pig feeding, 
and he used it for that purpose if he could not get 
£1 a barrel. 

He fed the barley cooked, as he considered that it 
went further this way; a sack of boiled barley makes 
.a good bulk, and pigs like a bulky food. He boiled the 
grain whole, and utilised the waste steam from a 
steam engine for cooking the food. He both bred and 
fed pigs, and found that it paid to grow food for 
them. Year in and year out the business is profitable. 
Were there more tillage there would be more pigs. 
He fattened most of his pigs ; and sold some of the 
bonhams when he got overcrowded. He had not tried 
.any experiments with raw food, though he had seen 
literature on the subject. If the Department would 
•carry out such experiments he would be glad to ob- 
serve the results. He agreed that it would be desir- 
able to carry out local demonstrations as these would 
bring the matter home to the farmer much better. 
It is a far more convincing method than literature. 
He would not suggest that the experiments be con- 
ducted with a hundred pigs. The object should be to 
•carry out demonstrations with the class of men who 
feed the majority of the pigs, i.e., the small holder. 

In Dublin for the past few markets there had been 
a big drop in the price of bonhams, yet pork is nearly 
as dear as at any time. He did not think that the 
ordinary keeper of sows in Dublin thinks about the 
price of pork, and it does not affect the question so 
largely as might be supposed. He merely looks at 
what price he will get for his pig in Dublin market. 
If he had a plentiful supply of potatoes he will keep 
at the business. He was all the time referring to 
the small holder. In the urban district the bonhams 
are bred and sold; they are rarely fattened. 

Small holders and labourers raise most of the pigs. 
They are not usually kept by the larger farmer, and 
It is the latter who runs in and out of the business. 
The former will probably keep them in any case. It 
is very difficult to get the large farmer to keep sows. 
He has a strong labour difficulty to contend with both 
•as regards male and female servants. 

In the city there are many dairymen and car-owners 
who formerly kept pigs. The Corporation bye-laws 
do not any longer permit of sows being kept in the 
city, and the sanitary regulations prevent a number 
of dairymen from engaging in the industry. 

In North County Dublin the labourers’ cottages are 
not provided with any pigsties. It was probably a 
matter of cost. In South Dublin they are. In the 
northern portion some of the labourers have to turn 
the privy into a house for pigs or put up some other 
accommodation. He knew of one row of eight houses 
on the outskirts of the city, in the backyards of six 
of which pigs are kept; they are kept clean; there is 
a way out at the back, and the sanitary authorities 
do not mind them. In this part of the county owners 
•of swine on small holdings should be urged to put up 
better accommodation. He was not aware that there 
was any hard and fast rule as to the distance the pig- 
sty had to be from the dwellinghouse. 

He would not say that the small holders and 
labourers are going in more for poultry. 

Labourers do not like minding pigs on Sunday. 
•Cattle do not require the same attention; in any case 
they are looked upon as more valuable and will be 
attended to sooner than pigs. The feeding, of pigs is 
-done in an offhand way only; and labourers certainly 
■object to pig feeding on Sunday. 

Owing to the high prices for bonhams there is an 
extensive demand for sows at present. He did not 
-think this would result in any glut; there would be a 
demand for all. When not sold the bonhams are fat- 
tened by the breeder. From Dublin there is no ship- 
ping trade in bonhams or in pigs for the London pork 
market. Most of those who keep sows will hold them 
on even when the returns are low in the hope that 
prices will improve. They say that the cost of main- 
taining a sow is not heavy. The prospects in 1912 
were not encouraging, but he was not aware that any- 
one in his district gave up breeding on that account. 
He had never known ordinary bonhams to be lower 
than £1. 


The quality and typo of pigs in Dublin are quite 
satisfactory. In the northern part of the county 
most of the people go in for the Large York. Those 
who keep boars try to procure the best animal they 
can. He himself got them from the Department and 
also imported them from the other side. He gets a 
.service fee of 5/- freely. In his opinion this is the 
usual charge in the county. He can keep a heavy and 
.light boar going. He would have to receive a sub- 
stantial premium before he could accept 1/- service 
fee-. The £6 would not be of much use. The pre- 
mium should be higher in Dublin. He would, how- 
ever, agree to leaving the premium as it is and rais- 
ing the fee. It would be easier for the County Com- 
mittee to raise the fee than to give a higher premium 
He was aware that they were limited to a certain sum 
for live stock, but in view of the number of pigs in 
the county he considered that the amount set aside 
for swine should be much larger. It might be taken 
off horses and cattle. He would recommend that 
more premiums be given for boars and that the fee 
be raised. In his own case if he found that the pre- 
mium boars were taking the sows from his sires owing 
to the low fee he would endeavour to obtain a pre- 
mium animal, but he Would take care to get an ordi- 
nary boar of a much better class and charge 5/- for 
the latter. He had not the smallest doubt that the 
sows would be given to the better sire. Anyone in 
Dublin who breeds pigs wants to see the boar and will 
send sows to the best irrespective of the fee. People 
about Dublin do hot like to keep boars, fold he had 
sows coming to his place from upwards of ten miles. 
He did not consider that these men would keep more 
sows even though they had a premium boar next 
door. They might not, of course, send the sows such 
a long distance as they now do, as they are breeding 
ordinary stock only. There is now a difficulty in get- 
ting premiums taken up as it would not pay to keep 
these animals. 

He had not himself come aeross Ulster boars in 
Dublin, but he was aware that they were kept by a 
few people in South Dublin, who won’t have anything 
else. He thought the old Wicklow sows approximated 
somewhat to the Ulster type; they are good, nurses 
and gave a very good cross when mated with the 
Large York. Any inferior stock, being slow to grow 
and fatten, seriously affected the output, and a better 
class of animal would increase the supply by becom- 
ing finished more rapidly. 

He never had swine fever on his place except on 
two occasions when he bought pigs in the Dublin 
market. In 1902 when he had 80 pigs and 6 sows on 
his place restrictions were imposed upon him in con- 
sequence of swine fever being suspected. The veteri- 
nary authority came and took a couple of pigs away. 
The sows farrowed and he had no room for the extra 
pigs, but the Department’s Inspectors refused to do 
anything until pressure was brought to bear on the 
Department, when they took away the pigs. He gave 
other instances. These difficulties, however, did not 
prevent him from continuing to keep pigs. He quite 
agreed as to the necessity for the regulations in this 
respect. Once pigs go into the Dublin market or are 
bought there they must be quarantined for twenty- 
eight days subsequently. There is good competition 
in the selling of pigs in Dublin. There are shippers, 
curers, and dealers. He did not recollect ever having 
seen pigs weighed. They are all sold by hand, and 
he did not think it would be easy to change the pre- 
sent custom. Where it is desired to do so it would 
not be very difficult to weigh a pig, but there would 
be no demand for a special scales. 

Irrespective of the price of bacon, a big market 
will always entail a reduction in the price. The 
local supply and demand had a good deal to do with 
the price. One pound is the lowest for a bonliam, 
and it goes up to 30/-. He had never known of £2 
being obtained. He had sold a number of 12 weeks 
old animals on the previous day for- 27/6. People 
like to get pigs they know, and accordingly preferred 
to buy from him instead of from dealers who collect 
small pigs around the eountry and bring them to the 
market to sell, 
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Mr. A. C. GRIMES, Dardistown, Cloghran, Co. 

Dublin. 

Mr. Grimes, representing County Dublin Farmers’ 
Association, stated he was a farmer, and ten years 
member of the Association. He was a member of the 
County Committee of Agriculture for the past six or 
eight months, but was not yet quite conversant with 
the previous work of the Committee. Concurred gene- 
rally in the evidence given by Mr. Eustace. 

There was in 1911 a tendency to decrease the num- 
ber of sows, and there would be consequently a shrink- 
age of . pigs in the following year. He had seen the 
figures sufficiently early to anticipate what was likelv 
to happen, and had accordingly increased his own 
stock of sows to be in a position to meet the future 
demand. His place, however, was unfortunately 
placed under restrictions owing to an outbreak of 
swine fever, and later the Foot and Mouth disease re- 
strictions came into operation. While the Depart- 
ment had been giving licences for the movement of 
store cattle they were slow to do so as regard store 
pigs. He was completely locked up for about six 
months although he could have placed his pigs with 
feeders who would have been willing to keep them for 
a definite period. He considered that the interests of 
owners of swine did not receive sufficient considera- 
tion at the time. 

The origin of the restrictions on his place was that 
at the time of the outbreak of Foot and Mouth dis- 
ease in 1912 he lost a boar; he did not understand 
what happened it, and there were no othev pigs sick, 
but he reported the fact immediately. Restrictions 
were at once imposed on the premises, and nothing 
further occurred for about a month, when some of the 
other pigs became ill; this was also reported : 'the pigs 
were taken by the Department, and some time after 
he got an official letter intimating that swine fever 
existed in his herd. The remainder of the pigs were 
not-, however, slaughtered. The inspectors had been 
calling three times a week before they appareutlv 
discovered swine fever. What he could not understand 
was why all the pigs did not take it. The healthy 
animals were not slaughtered, but left with him to 
die or not. He was under the impression that the De- 
partment altered their policy at that time, as the 
custom previously had been to slaughter all the pigs 
on the premises. He judged from their action that 
the inspectors were to take only the animals visibly 
affected. Where there is a small number of pigs lie 
understood they were slaughtered wholesale, but this 
is not done in the case of a large number. He had 
sixty at the time, and six only were slaughtered. He 
killed a few of the pigs himself in order to lessen the 
period of restrictions; the restrictions, however, lasted 
for six months. He was compensated for the animals 
slaughtered. He was not at home when one lot was 
ordered to be destroyed, and he was not satisfied with 
the amount of the compensation received in that case 
He was not notified whether the last lot taken w'as 
affected with swme fever or not, but it was declared 
to exist m the first lot. The Department did not 
either kill the pigs in contact with the affected ani- 
mals or offer to buy them. He was aware that there 
A Iar - ge , nu , er of P^s in contact with the 
tlieni amma s ’ but no ste P s were taken to deal with 

™ impose! in Jnlv, 
1912 and left on until the following February, 1913 
at which time he wrote to the Veterinary Branch of 
Jr asla "/ for a definite statement of 
lw r ti SW1 “ 6 fever , restrictions. Had he been 
t! ' e piRS ,7? uld llaT0 had to remain so 
long with him he would have known what to do He 
would not have complained had his place been free in 
Sriert n Tn t mt tb( ' Foot aHd Month disease 

™£ 0t r* T* 7 lthd A TV " : P reyi °nslv he had been 
under two sets of restrictions. The herd was con- 
stantly inspected for three or four months without 
any apparent sign of disease, but yet he did not get 
free from the restrictions until February. He be- 
lieved the Veterinary Branch had full particulars of 
fine ease. v 

All his stock were pure bred, but not registered 
Borne of the Large York pigs have a tendency to put 
on too much fat, and he would like to have a longer 
■ype of pig. The smaller holders wanted pigs wiHi 
largo forward ears, and this was the type of the 


Mr. A. C. Grimes — continued. 

Wicklow pig. When ho first got the Large Yorks 
they would not be bought; but as a rapid fattening 
pig was turned out in a much shorter time than the 
Wicklow, and numbers of people had adopted this 
system. The York can be sold for pork at almost any 
time, but this does not apply to the Wicklow; the 
latter does not show the fat until mature. When the 
Wicklow pig is fat the price for it and the York would 
be about the same, but it would not have put on so 
much meat for the food consumed. The York would 
have been finished in about seven and the Wicklow 
in ten months, so that the York is a marketable com- 
modity earlier. 

In Dublin market there is a large demand for a 
pork pig of 8 to 10 stone. It is a great asset to have 
u pig that cau always be marketed, and this can lie- 
done with the York. 

The experience of the County Committee is that 
they cannot get applications for premium boars. If 
a sow affected with swine fever comes in the boar 
also is restricted. Only a person who had no other 
pigs would be the man to keep a boar as the restric- 
tions would fall lighter upon him. Of course, these 
restrictions would apply to any boar; but the fee of 
the premium animal is more attractive and more 
sows would come to him, so that there would be 
greater danger of infection. The sow might come from 
another side of the county. Anyone who had pre- 
mium boars gave them up on account of the risk 
they were running in this connection. Swine fever 
lias practically always been existent in Dublin. He 
believed there were some premises that would never 
be free and would always constitute a source of in- 
fection. 

The value of the premium is too low for Count v 
lJublin, and lie would suggest that it be increased and 
that the fee be raised to 2/-. In his district the 
usual fee for a non-premium animal is 5/-. Econo- 
mies could be effected on other schemes and additional 
provision made for boar premiums, as the pig in- 
dustry m Dublin is deserving of a larger amount of 
assistance, and the principle should be to help the 
S A tt 'l holders Over £400 is given for horses; about 
£225 for cattle, and £20 only for swine. 

H lJ ld , pi P t in ^, ubliu mark et. A licence bad to 
be obtained before they could enter or leave it. If 
disease occurs m connection with auv pig that had 
been on the same stand that day nil' the herds thev 
SEJ? , fr ° n ! W . ere «*tricted. He did not object to 

till.. but having found the herds free from disease 
restrictions were not very promptly removed. Pn one 
2 s ! “ b i?” «0 and in another for 

f days. In his opinion if the herd was free after 28 
s , llOTld be taken off. 

lis t ' V0 Pea<Vi! ‘ H ‘ S,e ™ siqkaess about 

thF'v’t. sbonl<1 b J Id)ld ot co-operation between 

on,,, 5 il sr y B ;'^? “ 1 lhe cous e* 

worfd „ t ““ testrmtrens to which he was liable he 
md ld fat “ U “” r P S ‘ m D » bU “ market. Store 
and tat pigs are mixed up. He believed that the 

from r ti?nthA re kiI j e f, at onee ’ sll0l,1 <l be kept apart 
3°"„ta,if ^ If *"T ’ , ; 0UH tI ’ M b - teas danger 
mil r? ■' 1 If ! an 0 " U), ' eak now occurs every ani- 
mal on the stand is restricted; while if the fat and 
store pigs were divided, only the pigs from a par- 
ticular pen or section should be restricted. There is 

be dislocated.^ ' P ° lted fte( l uen % llla business would 
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Mr. A. C. Chime a — continued. 


Mr. Michael Boive — continued. 


scarce, and this accounts somewhat for the reduction 
in the price of bonhams. The smaller feeders buy 
limited quantities only ; when they cannot got Indian 
meal or pollard at a reasonable price they will not 
buy these and the result is seen in the decrease of the 
price of the bonhams. Very few people can do more 
than guess what they will get for tho pigs when 
finished, and they do not take this into consideration. 
He did not think, therefore, that the price of pork 
influenced the number kept. The small holder takes 
his chance. 

In Balrothery Union all the cottages were supplied 
with piggeries, and these are generally used. Under 
the District Council’s new scheme no such provision 
is made, though there is a garden and a fair amount 
of food available. There are few labourers with cot- 
tages other than Rural District Council’s cottages, 
and the labourers’ means are so limited that they are 
not able to put up suitable buildings. He could not 
say why piggeries were provided in one Union and 
not in another, except that the funds did not permit. 
The Council have put no restriction on labourers as 
regards buildings they erect so long as their neigh- 
bours are not interfered with. The labourer cannot 
leave an R.D.C. cottage. 

The Board of Works loans are not applicable to 
small holders. If some provision could be made to 
grant loans it would be a great advantage. In the 
case of the R.D.C. cottages the Council should be 
allowed to guarantee repayment of the loan for erec- 
tion of pigsties. If it were given at a low rate of in- 
terest he was sure the Council would be willing to do 
so. They could increase the rent to cover any extra 
cost, and he was confident that the cottagers would 
be willing to pay such slight increased rent if pro- 
vided with piggeries. Even yet it would be advisable 
to make provision to have piggeries erected at all the 
cottages. The local authorities should certainly have 
power to borrow money and charge it in the manner 
he suggested. If small holders and labourers were 
given any facilities and instruction he believed they 
would be ready to put up better accommodation. 


Mr. MICHAEL BOWE, 34 Lower Gardiner Street, 
Dublin. 

Mr. Bowe, representing Irish Pig Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, stated that he is engaged in buying and ship- 
P| u ? pig s - He was shipping on his own account as 
distinct from buying for the eurers. 

The shrinkage in 1913 he considered was attribut- 
able' mainly to the Foot and Mouth disease restric- 
tions. Pigs bought for export from farmers and 
feeders had to be taken at from 15/- to 20/- less than 
their ordinary market value. Store pigs were sold at 
relatively less than their cost price. He acknowledged 
that these restrictions did not apply to the whole of 
Ireland; that there were pigs shipped from the north, 
and that there would be a decrease in the south and 
west and not in the north. He now learned that the 
decrease was general and that it occurred before the 
outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease In consequence 
he could not attribute the decrease mainly to these 
restrictions, nor could he offer any opinion as to the 
cause of the shrinkage over the country. One of the 
factors as regards Ulster misiht be the 'fact that pms 
are slaughtered by local butchers and that thev are 
not properly treated and cannot be cured as well as 
when killed in the factories. Tho fact that all the 
pigs had to be shipped to one port meant that there 
was a glut in that market, with the result that there 
was a reduction in the price and tin's affected all 
Ireland. There is not much shipping done in the 
north. He was under the impression that the num- 
ber of pigs shipped would be quarter million as com- 
pared with 1-J millions killed in this country 

Pork was cheap in 1911 and feeding dear,' so that 
sows, were sold off and there was a smaller number 
of pigs available later. He did not think that the 
price °f pigs affected the feeder. If it is low he buys 
the bonham cheaper, and if the price of pork is high 
bonhams are proportionately dearer. Of course, he 


admitted that the labourer would be influenced by the 
high price of bonhams. Many of them would not be 
able to pay £2. As a general rule, however, a few 
shillings in the price of a pig will not interfere, with 
the industry. 

He had been under the impression that pig feeding 
is not carried on so extensively as in former years 
owing to the restrictions imposed by the Department 
in various towns and cities in Ireland, but he now 
learned that the shrinkage applied to one year only. 
If tho number goes - above normal there would be a 
slight reduction in price, but it would depend mainly 
on the English market. He thought the supply could 
go up somewhat higher at present without causing 
any glut. He did not consider that an increased 
supply from this country could affect the price much. 
The fluctuations in recent years are by no means com- 
parable with the serious fluctuations that formerly 
took place. He considered that the Danish and other 
supplies in London were responsible for the reduction 
in the price in 1912. The* price in this country is en- 
tirely dependent on the London market. He had been 
through most of the factories in Waterford and was 
aware that they had capacity and equipment capable 
of dealing with practically double the number of pigs 
they were getting now. American bacon formerly 
came into Ireland at 4d. per lb., and this l'ad an in- 
fluence on the keeping of pigs. The competition 
would now be mainly from Denmark and the Con- 
tinent. He believed that it should be possible for 
Ireland to obtain a better hold on the trade than here- 
tofore, and he did not think that prices would ever 
go .so low as they had been. 

An increased number of pigs is obtainable in the 
west, but several of the southern fairs, where formerly 
there would be regularly a thousand pigs every month, 
have been wiped out altogether by the live weight 
scales, and over the south generally the same number 
of pigs cannot be got in the fairs. He would not 
agree that selling on the scales was the best outlet for 
the farmer. If lie sells at 11 or 12 stone weight he 
is disposing of the pig just when it is about to pay. 
When it passes 12 stone it thrives much better at the 
same cost of feeding. The effect of the live scales is 
not to help the supply, and the introduction of this 
system has been to decrease the number of pigs. 
Farmers were advised to fatten to 10 or 12 stone only, 
with the result that the fairs went down. Buyers by 
hand could not attend, and competition was absent. 
He believed that the old way of disposing of p'gs by 
open competition was an inducement to farmers to 
feed. Iu the west there is no buying on the scales, 
the keeping of pigs is on the increase, so that he 
attributed the reduction in number in the fairs of 
the south to the want of competition. 

If the live weight purchasers bought once a month 
instead of weekly, pigs would be more matured and 
would fetch higher prices, and better competition 
would be provided. In the west the practice of feed- 
ing pigs to heavy weights is becoming less and the 
supply for shipping is decreasing. If the number of 
heavy animals be reduced, of course, those for ship- 
ping are also less. The pigs for shipping are usually 
those too heavy for the curer and do not command 
the best price, but there are times of the year when 
sizeable pigs can also be shipped, that is when English 
prices are better than Irish. Where the live scales has 
been established there is no competition between the 
eurers and shippers. In his opinion the scales should be 
abolished and the fairs re-established. Where there 
is good competition he believed that the scales would 
not get many pigs. He admitted that this was a big 
question, but he considered that the farmers would 
be more satisfied. He agreed that if the farmers want 
to keep up the fairs they will sell the pigs there, but 
he thought many of them would like to see the fairs 
re-established. 

Farmers formerly had an idea that pigs are bought 
at an enormous profit. He was a large supplier and 
knew that this was not correct. The farmer instead 
of being better off when the live scales came along, 
finds himself in a worse position. There are prac- 
tically no fairs where there are live’ weight scales and 
many of the dealers do not find it profitable to at- 
tend. The scales were first started in Waterford, 

L 
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Carlow, Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick; in those 
and in King’s and Queen’s Counties the fairs have 
disappeared almost, the farmers are at the mercy of 
the live weight buyer and do not believe that they 
have sufficient competition. He would say that 
fewer pigs are kept in those counties. The live weight 
scales were started about seventeen years ago, and if 
the figures from that time were available he believed 
they would show a decrease compared with previous 
years. 

The Chairman read the statistics for those counties 
since 1851, and pointed out that the figures did not 
bear out Mr. Bowe’s contention; the exact contrary 
was the case. 

Mr. Bowe admitted that from attending the fairs 
he did not gain an all round impression of the number 
of pigs in the country; that as he did not see those 
bought on the scales and sent in direct to the curing 
establishments he would have been led to believe that 
there were fewer pigs being bred. The dealer is able 
to handle a mixed lot better than the curers, as he 
can grade them for the different markets with a view 
to getting the best return from each, and in this way 
the dealer is useful to the farmer. Many of the pigs 
for which the dealer has an outlet could be taken by 
the curers only at a lower price. 

He was not a breeder and would not offer an 
opinion as to whether it was advisable to induce far- 
mers to feed to medium instead of heavy weights, but 
in the west some of the people prefer to feed the pigs 
over a good period and get for them £5 10s. to .£6 10 s . 
each. 

The average weekly cost of feeding a pig is about 
3/6; 7 lb., say, would be put on weekly during the 
first fortnight, and after that about 10 to 12 lb. dead 
weight. This left a good return to the feeder. The 
quotations in the price of pork had, however, to be 
taken into account. 

A plentiful supply of potatoes means more pigs, but 
before the potatoes can be produced it should be made 
clear to the farmer that pig feeding is a greater source 
of profit than store cattle. Pigs in the west, are fed 
mainly on potatoes, and this accounted for their high 
quality. 

He could not offer an opinion as to the feeding of 
pigs in Dublin, but in the city the use of Indian meal 
is not understood. Offal from hotels and other places 
is usually given to pigs, and these feeders know noth- 
ing about Indian meal, the result is that the Dublin 
pigs are not very good. The practice of the average 
Dublin feeder appears to be quite different from the 
remainder of the country. 

He was not aware of the results that had been ob- 
tained from the use of raw food, and this information 
was very useful. He fed a number of pigs himself, 
but whilst he formerly cooked the food, he now steams 
the meal only. 

In his opinion there had been an improvement in 
the quality and type of pigs within the past ten or 
twelve years, and he did not think any further im- 
provement was required. He was not dealing with 
the north. The curers did not like the Black, and 
from the shipping point of view he would -not care 
for it, as it was not wanted in England. He had 
been selling pigs in Birmingham for a number of 
years and had to take a smaller price for the Black. 
The black streak continues through the pork and the 
meat won't be bought. His experience generally is 
that the black does not return the best price on the 
other side, and he would not like to see it introduced 
for any purpose. There is no cut ou the black and 
white pig; it may kill all white. He had no experi- 
ence of the Ulster. 

He shipped an average of one hundred pigs weekly 
during parts of the year. Most of these were ob- 
tained from the west. There are other fairs through- 
out the south and south-east of Ireland, but they 
would not be worth attending. 

He would suggest that distribution stations be estab- 
lished by the Department to give small farmers and 
labourers a chance of securing bonhams on favourable 
terms. It would be a great inducement to the small 
holders who have no means of purchasing pigs at 


Mr. Michael Bowe — continued. 

present. The bonhams could be paid for when the 
pig was disposed of. He admitted that the Depart- 
ment would not have much security for the payment. 
He had not thought out the details of the matter. 

The transit of pigs was a serious drawback, and he 
had suffered much loss in this connection. He had 
known of pigs being thirty and thirty -six hours in the 
wagon before arriving at their destination, and no 
animal deteriorates more than the pig from such 
causes. Another difficulty buying in the vest is that 
if sufficient wagons to make up a special train are not 
ordered it takes about double the time for the animals 
to reach their destination. There are delays at the 
different junctions and no effort appears to be made 
to catch connections. He referred to one case where 
it took forty-two hours to send some wagons of pigs 
from Loughrea fair to Waterford, a distance of about 
170 miles. He had made a claim on the railway com- 
pany; they gave him no satisfaction, nor will they 
give any satisfaction when pigs get killed m transit. 

The Chairman pointed out that the question of 
transit was not within, the scope of the Committee, 
and that such matters should be submitted to the 
Transit Branch of the Department. 

Mr. Bowe said he would do this. Buyers must 
purchase at a lower rate to make up for the deprecia- 
tion consequent upon these delays and risks, and the 
loss really falls upon the seller. The deterioration on 
pigs after thirty-six hours in a wagon would be about 
15 per cent. 


Mr. D. S. PRENTICE, M.lt.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland. 

Mr. Prentice stated that the powers exercised by 
the Department in connection with the suppression 
and control of diseases of live stock were conferred 
upon them by the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894. 
Under that Act the Department had made an Order 
known as the Swine Fever (Ireland) Order of 1900. 

Every person who has a pig suffering from or sus- 
pected of being affected with Swine Fever is, under 
a penalty of 4120, bound to report the matter to the 
Police. The latter are required to communicate with 
the Veterinary Inspector of the local authority and 
with the Department at the same time. The Depart- 
ment's inspectors practically work that Order them- 
selves. If the pig is dead its bowels are examined 
to ascertain whether lesions of swine fever are pre- 
sent. . Swine fever is sometimes very difficult to diag- 
nose during life owing to the external symptoms, 
which might be attributed to other diseases. Con- 
sequently before the Department conclude that they 
are dealing with swine fever they require an examina- 
tion of the bowels. If swine fever is discovered re- 
strictions are imposed on the movement from the pre- 
mises and if the pigs thereon have been in contact 
with other herds the latter arc placed under restric- 
tion also. The usual practice is to slaughter out the 
diseased animals and those in contact with them. 
This, however, is not always done. It is usual for 
the Department to slaughter swine in these places, 
but they are not bound to slaughter any animal. If 
they do slaughter the animal, however, they must 
compensate the owner. If the swine are slaughtered 
as diseased and on post-mortem examination the dis- 
ease is found, the owner is awarded compensation 
equal to half the market value of the animal or ani- 
mals. If the pig is slaughtered not on account of 
being diseased but on account of being in contact with 
diseased animals, the owner is allowed the full market 
value. The animals on infected premises aro not 
always slaughtered almost entirely, for the reason 
that the funds at the disposal of the Department for 
this purpose do not permit of this being done. The 
Department, however, take steps in such cases to pre- 
vent the disease spreading, and they therefore keep 
the infected herds under restrictions 
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He submitted a list showing the extent of swine 
fever in Ireland as indicated by the confirmed out- 
breaks dealt with by the Department. They were as 
follows. — 

Year Outbreaks 
1902. 166 

1903 175 

1904 181 

1905 137 

1906 95 

1907 163 

1908 158 

1909 87 

1910 106 Mainly in and about Dublin; one case 

each in Connacht and Munster; 
2 in Ulster. 

1911 178 do., 6 each in Ulster and Munster, 

and 10 in Connacht. 

1912 215 do., 10 in Ulster, 29 in Munster, 

and 6 in Connacht. 

1913 129 do., 4 in Ulster and 28 in Munster. 

1914 193 do., 3 in Ulster, 29 in Munster, 

and 15 in Connacht. 

It would thus be seen that during the past ten years, 
while the number of cases fluctuated, the tendency is 
for them to decrease. 

In reference to statements made by a previous wit- 
ness, Mr. Grimes, regarding swine fever restrictions 
on his premises, Mr. Prentice stated that he was con- 
versant with the facts of the case. The premises were 
put under restrictions on 2nd July, 1912, owing to an 
outbreak of swine fever. He disagreed with Mr. 
Grimes’ statement that there was no ease of disease 
subsequent to the first one. On 12th July two pigs 
became infected and had to be slaughtered. The de- 
lay in furnishing an intimation as regards the first 
animal reported was due to the difficulty which the 
Department experienced in diagnosing the disease. 
The case was suspicious, and the inspectors were not 
in a position to form a definite conclusion at the time. 
Mr. Grimes was correct in stating that all his pigs 
were not slaughtered, but those that became affected 
were. He asked on different occasions to have some 
of the pigs removed to the premises of other people, 
but the Department did not consider that it would be 
safe to allow this. He was, however, allowed at any 
time he wished either to slaughter the pigs himself or 
have them taken out under licence to any slaughter- 
house he might select about the district, and was 
several times notified to this effect. The outbreak 
occurred at the. time of the Foot and Mouth restric- 
tions. The Department’s funds in this connection 
were required for other purposes, and owing to the cost 
that would be involved the Department did not see 
their way to slaughter out the herd. Where money 
could not be provided for the slaughter of the whole 
herds and where some of the pigs appeared to be dis- 
eased these were slaughtered so as to minimise the 
risk of infection spreading. This was the policy 
adopted in Mr. Grimes’ case. Some of the animals 
might have died, but in the circumstances the Depart- 
ment could not help this. There were deaths in Mr. 
Grimes' herd in October and November, and from the 
police reports there was nothing to show that Mr. 
Grimes had killed the pigs merely because they did 
not thrive. The last date on which swine were 
slaughtered by the Department was on 5th October; 
these were, however, discovered to be free from dis- 
ease and Mr. Grimes received full compensation. The 
last case that was undoubtedly swine fever occurred 
on 12th July. The restrictions were removed on 1st 
February following. He had no doubt the outbreak 
was one of swine fever; and having regard to the 
number of deaths amongst the swine and which the 
Department were not in a position to say might not 
have been due to swine fever, he did not think Mr. 
Grimes had been unfairly dealt with. At the same 
time he might say that it would have been better 
policy, to have slaughtered all the swine on the place 
were it practicable to do so and pay compensation as 
well. . It is possible in almost any infectious disease 
that incontact animals may escape the disease. The 
pigsty cannot be disinfected so long as it is full of 
pigs, and it is not the practice to do so but to hold 
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up the pigs and inspect them from time to time. The 
restrictions had to be maintained on Mr. Grimes’ farm 
until it was considered there was no danger of the 
disease extending. There had been cases where the 
owners would not agree to the Department’s valuation 
and the restrictions had been continued for some 
months. 

There, were Foot and Mouth disease restrictions for 
the latter half of 1912; there was practically no Foot 
and Mouth disease in 1913. During 1912 there were 
certain ports from which swine might not be shipped. 
He did not consider that these restrictions affected the 
movement of swine to any great extent in the west 
of Ireland ; so far as the north was concerned the re- 
strictions applied only around Fermanagh, where there 
were outbreaks; and in Down and Antrim for a short 
period. The later outbreaks occurred mostly in the 
south of Ireland. "Within the scheduled districts 
movement was greatly curtailed. Animals could, 
however, be railed from outside infected areas through 
those areas to another place outside them So far as 
the districts actually under restrictions were con- 
cerned there was no shipping. Within the fifteen 
mile radius of the infected places animals could not 
be moved without licence, and live pigs would not be 
allowed out of the areas. The Department's officers, 
however, worked night and day inspecting stock and 
issuing licences to enable pigs to be sent to the fac- 
tories, and did everything possible in order that the 
factories might have their supplies, though pigs were 
as liable to infection as other stock. A difficulty was 
that the sellers could not obtain the advantage of the 
competition they would have in the ordinary market. 
There was a short time when practically no animals 
could be exported to Great Britain, excluding 
horses, but when shipping was resumed for cattle it 
applied equally to pigs. In connection with the 1914 
outbreaks, at the instance of the English Board of 
Agriculture a line was drawn across Ireland from the 
north of which animals could be shipped. 

There was a period during which the swine from 
Ireland were all sent to Birmingham, but that was 
temporary only. In dealing with outbreaks of Foot 
and Mouth disease notified from this country the 
practice of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries is 
to have the animals slaughtered at the port of de- 
barkation within a short time after landing in Great 
Britain. The period for slaughter was first 24 hours, 
then extended to four days, and licences were later 
given to enable the animals to be sent to specified 
slaughter-houses in the interior of the country. At 
the commencement of the outbreak in Ireland the 
English Board insisted on the slaughter of animals 
on landing in Great Britain. This course was preju- 
dicial to {lie shipping of pigs. The Department were 
quite conversant with the difficulty, but they were not 
responsible for it. He would emphasise, however, the 
fact that during the period of the Foot and Mouth 
restrictions the Department exercised a wise discretion 
in facilitating people to have their live stock disposed 
of. There was a veterinary staff employed for prac- 
tically nothing else but to facilitate the movement of 
stock within the restricted areas, though in doing so 
the Department were aware that they were incurring 
a certain amount of risk. In infected areas the least 
movement that can take place the more readily- can 
the outbreak be got under control. There is less dan- 
ger bringing in animals than allowing them out of re- 
stricted areas. The idea is to prevent as far as pos- 
sible any movement within the area infected, as there 
are many ways in which the disease could be con- 
veyed. 

He was aware that there was a decrease in the 
number of pigs in Ireland in 1913, but so far as the 
restrictions arising out of swine fever or Foot and 
Mouth diseases in that or the previous year were con- 
cerned, there was nothing in hi a view "that cou-ld 
appreciably affect the number of pigs kept. 

In regard to the evidence given by Mr. Cook, of 
Sligo, in connection with the disease stated to be 
prevalent in that district, he would repeat that there 
is great difficulty in diagnosing swine fever. Dietetic 
derangements often result in a discolouration of the 
skin, and these were the causes of a great deal of 
the disease known as “ Diamond ” in this country, 

L 2 
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as in Great Britain. There is a disease which some- 
what resembles swine fever, but which is now known 
as swiuo erysipelas. It is known to exist in many 
part of Ireland. It is not a scheduled disease, and 
so far as the Department is concerned, although he 
was willing to afford every information possible, he 
did not think the time had arrived when he could 
offer any opinion as to whether the disease should be 
scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Acts. Pigs 
suffering from erysipelas were often supposed to be 
suspected of having swine fever. The disease, how- 
ever is now becoming better known. He had heard 
of the evidence given by Mr. Cook, and had com- 
municated with the local inspector, Mr. Hamilton, 
M.R.C.V.S., Batlina. Mr. Hamilton has a very wide 
experience of the district; he was the veterinary dis- 
pensary officer; he knew practically everyone in the 
whole area, and there could not bo anyone better 
acquainted with the district in this respect. Mr. 
Hamilton's report was to the effect that the disease 
stated to exist in the Killala district was not known 
to him, nor was there any special mortality known 
to the police; he had made a practice of inquiring 
into matters of this nature when visiting the country, 
and invariably the rumours of swine dying had on 
inquiry turned out to be groundless, or grossly exag- 
gerated; so far as could be ascertained, swine fever 
did not exist in the district; some years ago swine 
were reported under the Swine Fever Order, and a 
number of eases of swine erysipelas were found; it 
might be that cases of this disease occurred from time 
to time without anything being said about it, but this 
was supposition only. 

The disease affects the valves of the heart, and the 
pigs frequently die from heart disease, and often verv 
suddenly. Post-mortem examination shows none of 
the symptoms of swine fever as regards the bowels, 
but growths are usually found on the valves of the 
heart, and the skin will be affected. The disease may 
be regarded ns contagious. It might be possible for 
the disease to be epidemic in one townland, while 
others would be free. This had practically occurred 
in England. He believed the disease is due to an 
organism. As regards swine fever, in some countries 
a serum treatment had been attempted where a poliev 
of segregation could be carried .out, but the results 
had not been altogether encouraging; and all the 
statements made as to the success of the experiments 
should be accepted with caution. Moreover, the treat- 
meut could not be adopted without imposing severe 
restrictions. Mr. Hamilton’s report, however, would 
indicate that the disease does not exist on anv exten- 
sive scale in the district concerned. Disinfection with 
ordinary hmewash is of little or no use, unless the 
limewash is caustic when applied. 


He had also seen the statement that suspected cases 
of swine fever were not reported for fear of the restric- 
tions. As to the truth of this statement, the police 
m the district will be communicated with. The De- 
partment have at different times received intimation 
that a number of swine in a district were dyin» from 
one cause or another. Frequently an inspector has 
been sent to make an inquiry, but has not been able 
to discover that the mortality (if such existed) was due 
to any specific disease. 


The Department were not in a position to give effee 
to the suggestion made by Mr. T. W. Delanv o 
Longford, that their veterinary inspectors should’ de 
vote more attention to markets and fairs, and na’ 
occasional visits to farms. There appears to be prac 
• thousand f Mrs held annually in Ireland 

sale. I be staff of veterinary inspectors is too limitet 
even for present and more pressing duties. Unde 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, local authorities, how 
evoi, are empowered to have inspections at fairs etc 
made by their veterinary officers, but those bodies dc 
not appear to be enthusiastic in the matter. 

Reference had been made to the detention restric 

Great fr ° m l^ and hftd been landed it 

xreat Britam. The conditions governing exnort ol 
t0 . freat Britain are regulated by the EnSiS 
Board Agriculture and Fisheries; and'* ptes are 'sub- 
ject to two Orders of that Board, one dealing with fat 
pigs and another dealing entirely with store animals. 


The provisions of the Orders differed to tlio extent that 
fat swine may be licensed from any port in Ireland to 
Great Britain after undergoing inspection by the De- 
partment’s officers, and on landing, if stiff healthy, 
may be sent for slaughter to specific slaughterhouses, 
etc. So far as lie was aware, this Order imposed 
little, or no restriction on trade. The ten hours’ de- 
tention on landing, of course, applied to all animals, 
and could not be avoided. 

As regards shipment of store swine, the Board’s Order 
requires that the seller of store pigs shall submit a 
declaration that the animals have been for twenty- 
eight days in his possession and are healthy, and were 
not in contact with disease. At the place of shipment 
the buyer has to make a declaration that the pigs 
brought for shipment are those to which the previous 
declaration refers. If the portal veterinary inspector 
finds these documents in order and the pigs healthy, 
he may issue a licence for their shipment to any place 
in Great Britain, but they must remain for twenty- 
eight days at the place to which licensed. The De- 
partment informs the local authorities in Great Britain 
where the pigs have gone to, so that the animals may 
be kept under supervision. After twenty-eight days 
in Great Britain, the animals are allowed to go free, 
so far as this Order is concerned, unless they develop 
any symptoms of disease in the moantime. 

Bonhams are sometimes shipped in crates; tlieso 
crates are disinfected. Many of these pigs go to Ayr- 
shire. The numbers of fat and store animals exported 
in recent years are shown in the following table : — 


Year. 

Fat Swine. 

Store Swine. 

Total. 

1902 . . 

603,108 

34,864 

637,972 

1903 . . 

541,601 

28,319 

569,920 

1904 . . 

478,922 

26,158 

505,080 

1905 .. 

362,791 

1,032 

363,823 

1906 .. 

409,510 

19,920 

429,430 

1907 .. 

448,578 

33,329 

481,907 

1908 . . 

371,537 

15,939 

387,476 

1909 . . 

316,891 

10,237 

327,128 

1910 .. 

301,576 

22,479 

324,055 

1911 .. 

323,574 

18,766 

342,340 

1912 .. 

253,165 

12,076 

265,241 

1913 . . 

187,422 

12,874 

200,296 


Mr. W. H. TWAMLEY, Rathtoole, Ballitore. 

Farmer, on the border line of Kildare and Wicklow'. 
Had been breeding and feeding pigs for upwards of 
thirty years. He usually kept two .boars and eight 
sows, the bonhams being sold to small holders in the 
neighbourhood and dealers, at nine or ten weeks old. 

Except during the period of the Foot and Mouth 
restrictions he found in recent years that more sows 
were coming to his boars; the effect of the restrictions 
was purely temporary, and he believed that the in- 
dustry is extending. The great majority of the bon- 
hams are bought by dealers, who bring them to Dub- 
lin market, and many people make their living by this 
trade. He was informed that a number of the bon- 
hams were subsequently exported. In his district 
there are more bonhams bred than pigs fattened; the. 
latter industry being carried on by workmen and small 
holders pricipally. The small farmers keep the sows. 
Many of the larger farmers keep sows, but invariably 
prefer to sell off the young pigs when worth about 25/- 
each, but when sheep and cattle are paying these far- 
mers. do not think of pigs in any number. They do 
not like the cooking of food or minding sows at farrow- 
ing time. The. smaller farmers do this themselves and 
find the business pays. Pigs require the personal at- 
tention which the small holder can give them but 
which the large farmer cannot afford. All the farm 
labourers keep pigs, they buy the bonhams and fatten 
for four months, finishing three batches in the year, 
the pig being about six months old when disposed of. 

The prices of bought-in materials have risen, but 
much of the. food is grown on the farm; potatoes, tur- 
nips, and mangels, bruised oats and small barley being- 
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Mr. W. H. Twamley — continued, 
used. There is no milk available; in summer, how- 
ever, when it is more plentiful, new milk may be 
given to bonhams; it puts a nice appearance on the 
animal, and for this purpose a little linseed cake meal 
is also often mixed up with the other food. If some 
creameries were started he believed that more pigs 
would be kept, as cows and pigs go together. The 
question of starting a creamery in his district, how- 
ever, miglit be abandoned. Wherever there is tillage 
and small holders there will be pigs. The big bullock 
man will look down on the pig keeper. There is a mill 
convenient where home grown stuffs can be ground, 
and most of the small farmers grow enough food to 
feed pigs, sufficient small barley being available for 
this purpose. People, however, like to get in the bulk 
money for barley, and when they buy the Indian meal 
in limited quantities they don’t notice the cost. The 
barley meal is given mixed with bran and steeped 
overnight in boiling water. When potatoes are not 
available turnips are used, and for this reason the 
extent of the potato crop has no appreciable effect on 
the number of pigs kept. Mangels mixed with meal 
is given to sows. Indian meal porridge is mixed with 
boiled turnips or potatoes. He would recommend that 
vetches be grown for the summer feeding of store, pigs, 
for which they are a very good food. Some farmers 
allowed the pigs to run on grass during the summer 
and fattened them off in a few weeks in autumn with 
satisfactory results. With the present demand for 
bonhams in his district he would prefer to confine him- 
self to breeding, but he recognised that someone must 
fatten. 

It is difficult to get labourers to attend to pigs on 
Sunday. He had not used much raw food, but lie 
would give this system a trial. If it proved to be 
practicable it would be a considerable, factor in the 
saving of fuel and labour. 

He had tried different breeds, including the Black, 
with the cross from which he was pleased, but the 
bacon curers vgpuld not have them. The Ulster boar 
of the proper type is liked best in the district as thev 
breed bonhams which were suitable for the Dublin 
market. He. looked upon the Black and the Ulster as 
being identical except for the colour. He has held 
premiums and kept the Ulsters. He wanted them, 
however, of immense length and size and not devoid 
of hair like most Ulsters. The York boar is not appre- 
ciated: they make firm pork but were not suitable for 
the local trade in bonhams. He protested against 
Ulster boars being excluded from premiums in the 
three provinces, and he considered that a mistake w«s 
made in confining premiums to the Large York. He 
looked at the matter entirely from the breeders point 
of view and was referring to bonhams when he said 
that the people of the district preferred the Ulster 
tvne. A number of these are fattened in Dublin. He 
fed a few- himself and always got the ton price and 
never had complaints. He kept pure bred Ulster and 
ordinary sows. Some of the Ulster boars which he 


Mr. W. H. Twamley — continued. 

got without hair were, not successful. Those with nice 
soft hair and good length were the best. The York 
boars of the right type are good pigs, but it is hard 
to get them. There is also a good native breed ini 
Wexford approximating to the Ulster, but with more 
hair. 

The Ulster cross makes 16 stone live weight at six 
months. The Large York will give the same return, 
but he objected to them on account of numbers in the 
litter not being even and satisfactory. His experience 
was that with a good Ulster boar most of the progeny 
come right. 

He was under the impression that the County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture is limited by the Department to 
subsidising Large Yorks, and a written document came 
to him from the Kildare Committee to that effect. He 
might have been under a misapprehension as he had 
not looked at the scheme, but was confident that this 
restriction applied to Kildare. It would be well to 
make the farmers quite clear on this point. If the 
bacon curers did not like the Ulster he was not pre- 
pared to express an opinion as to whether premiums 
should be given to the Ulster. The interests of the 
farmer should, however, receive consideration, and it 
should be open to the breeder to select the animal he 
wanted. He felt that if it were to be insisted upon 
that the Large York be kept in the neighbourhood the 
people would get out of pure bred pigs. At the same 
time he agreed that the County Committee would not 
be justified in subsidising a pig that would be unsuit- 
able for the curers. Yet he believes well finished 
Ulster crosses will be bought by curers as well as York 
crosses. 

He had read of the suggestion made by Mr. Byrne 
at Dundalk regarding the allocation of money for 
prizes to. young sows, which he thoroughly endorsed, 
as he believed it would tend to induce farmers to keep 
nice young sows for breeding purposes. He would, 
however, suggest £1 per sow instead of 10/-, the 
money to be expended in prizes at the. two County 
.Shows of Naas and Athv. Few premium boars are 
allocated in Kildare as lie did not think the people, 
wanted the Yorks. He realised, of course, that the 
influence of a good boar is far reaching, but there is 
a certainty that there will be good hoars, while the 
proposed scheme would ensure the maintenance of a 
better class of sow, and the prospect of getting a prize 
would induce many people to keep a sow for breeding 
that they would otherwise dispose of for pork. 

The variation of the prices for all classes of nigs is a 
great deterrent to carrying on the industry. The price 
of baeon in the shop is steady, but the price of pork 
is constantly fluctuating. He believed Messrs. 
Denny’s prices varied to the extent of 4/- in the week: 
this was not in August last. This firm had a represen- 
tative coming weekly to Athy and Baltinglnss. If thu 
bacon curers could maintain a steadier price it would 
encourage fatten in c. The Rural District Council have 
provided pigsties in connection with their cottages. 


SEVENTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, 19th DECEMBER. 1914. 

AT 10.30 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Offices of the Department of Agriculture, 4 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 
Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. J. WlLLINGTON, J.P. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Roolston, b.a. 



Mr. J. O’MARA, Messrs. Donnelly, Ltd., Bacon 
Curers, Dublin. 

Had been for twenty years connected with the Home 
and Foreign Produce Exchange, London, and desired 
to offer some observations on the fluctuations in prices 


Mr. J. O'Mara — continued. 

of bacon as affecting the decrease in the number of 
pigs in 1913. His closer experience of the industry in 
Ireland, which was limited to six or eight months, 
was not sufficient to enable him to assist the Com- 
mittee otherwise in their inquiry. 
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So far as the bacon curer is concerned his price for 
pigs is based on the return for bacon. The endeavour 
of the London agents is to advise their shippers at 
once of any change in prices; and, if they could, anti- 
cipate what the market price will be, so that their 
shippers would be able to regulate their supplies to 
get the advantage of the fluctuations. 

When he went first to London in 1893 the Irish 
bacon trade was an important factor in the market, 
but the quantity of Irish bacon shipped to England 
last year was so small compared with the Danish that 
it practically did not count in fixing the price, which 
is regulated by the Danish, Dutch, Russian, and at 
one time Canadian supplies. Last year the Irish 
curers were, killing 10,000 pigs weekly as against 50,000 
in Denmark. Taking the last ten years the Irish out- 
put would be perhaps one-fourth or one third of the 
Danish. 

Another reason for the fluctuations is the public 
demand for mild cured bacon. Bacon is not cured to 
keep. Therefore when an agent receives large sup- 
plies — and the figures are practically public, the rail- 
ways supply them — the stuff may be left on his hands, 
and he is compelled to get rid of the. bacon irrespec- 
tive of price. If it were an article that would keep 
the fluctuations would be less. • Formerly, and even 
in Liverpool at present, where there is a market for 
salt bacon, the price does not fluctuate to the same ex- 
tent, the extreme fluctuation there being 1/- to 2/-, 
whilst he had known the London market to fall 14/- 
in seven to ten days, and this was attributable to the 
uncertainty of supplies of mild cured bacon, a class 
of article for which there is an increasing demand. 
When bacon fluctuates it is but natural that the price 
of pigs should correspond. These violent fluctuations 
of themselves show that there can be no ring and that 
the Irish bacon curers cannot fix the price. It had 
been suggested that the curers should arrange that 
their prices do not vary to the figure that the London 
market warrants, but that would be a very dangerous 
thing for the curers to do, and it would not be pos- 
sible unless there was a trust. The extreme competi- 
tion that at present exists between curers is better 
than anything else from the feeders point of -view. 

The fundamental conditions of pig breeding, its 
adaptability to this country and the fact that it' is a 
staple industry, had not, in his opinion, been brought 
sufficiently before the Irish farmer. He had in pre- 
vious years called attention to this in the press. It 
might be taken for granted that the low prices -which 
had prevailed in the past will never again prevail. 
America, which had been supplying bacon to the world, 
is going out of the export business. At one. time its 
supplies were far more important on the London mar- 
ket than those of the Continent. Pigs in America 
numbered 60 millions as compared with 3 millions in 
Denmark. In the sixties about 30 per cent, of the 
American pigs were exported ; but in the 'eighties onlv 
about i0 per cent.. At the present time seven thoii- 
sand boxes of American bacon arrive in Liverpool 
where twenty years ago the number would be 25 000’ 
in a few years time there would not be any. At the 
*!^ e , the P amsh su PPlY is of importance com- 
l P oft i *V nen ? an owin g t0 th e falling off of the 
firman supplies are going to meet the 
d i f heC OW ? mcreasmg manufacturing popu- 
lation, who may actually become importers of bacon 
m the same way that they now import large quantities 

° P LtTT f h0m Ten or fi * teen yeai-s q a^ they 

exported frozen beef; they are now importing enormous 
qnanlrt,,, from the Aigentme. If they hLo 1T°m- 
port baoon it rf put to, Irish pig indu'sky on 
staple W, because toere are no new sorhees of sup. 
ply. It is, therefore, to the interest of our aerieul 
turrets to pay more attenSon to th, breeding .ndfcS 
mg of pigs as there is iikeiy to be a very good market 
for them for years to come. He fliougfc Denmt 
meat should make these matters known and e£to 
the fanner to the fact that no matter how s.rious fc 
fluctuations may be the average price of ni. .. 
tend upwards It was quite inomreS to say ffi when 
the number of pigs in Ireland went up th/priSe 2 
down, and. mas yen* When th. price IT, 

people get into pigs mid pay dear for the stores? TZ. 
one gets into pigs at the same time; baoon falls S 


Mr. J. O’Mara — continued. 

the farmer finds the return low. In Denmark pin- 
raising is carried on more intelligently, and the indus- 
try is continued year in and year out. This is the 
only way to make money, and has been proved in 
Denmark, as no matter how low the price may be in 
London the Danes have kept on increasing the num- 
ber of pigs, and ignore temporary fluctuations. In 
Canada, like Ireland, they regarded pig raising as a 
gamble — increased their holding of pigs when dear and 
sold out when cheap. Result, little or no increase in 
Canadian pig supplies. 

The killing and curing capacities of the bacon fac- 
tories of Ireland is much larger than the supply of 
pigs. For the past fortnight the Limerick factories 
had been working to their full capacity, but in his 
recollection this had not happened more than once 
before. The price is not down, as he was paying 57/- 
that day, against 56/- a fortnight ago. 

_He obtained all his supplies through pig buyers and 
did not use the live, scales. He thought this was an 
excellent system. It creates competition not alone 
among the curers but among the. different buyers, in- 
cluding shippers, who would all be competing in the 
same fair. 

Whilst those men bought as cheaply as they could, 
there is no ring, and competition was keen. The far- 
mer does not sell to the first comer. He acknowledged 
that the dealer knew much better what he was domg 
than the farmer, and he also knows approximately tile 
price lie will get for the pig, while the farmer" does 
not until buyers bid for his pigs. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the shipping was better than the home 
price, and the competition of the shipper is good for 
the farmer. When the price they get from the curers 
xs Jess than that obtaining across the water the dealer 
will ship the pigs instead of giving them to the curer. 
ile did not consider that where there were scales and 
shippers there was less competition than where there 
were scales only There may be. cases where compe- 
tition is not so keen but he did not hyow of any pig 
fair at which he had got pigs and in which there had 
not been competition. 

The buyers, however, could speak better on this 
point. It is possible that when there was a clashing 
of several fairs or a larger number of pigs were bought 
one t*me than curers could handle, smaller 
prices would be offered than if the supplies were better 
distributed, and he would favour something being done 
m the last mentioned connection. So far as they go 
the scales correct that. J b 

xr D ™?fi Sl ! Pply i ° f pigs this WGck is unusually heavy. 
Neveitheless his average price is higher. The lower 

prices in ef fhff d SCa,es price ' The different 

dl f erent P lttc f would prove that there is no 
had g tolL f F °7 e ,* hftfc lle ’. who had no scales and 
SJ5 b V asain T s , t fk'PPers m the fair, was giving a 
£it P wo ;id JV h T * ‘ aS 7 een ^ cement in 
S 7 l L l d b , du x e to J he abnormal number of pigs 
on the market He had not known of any in- 

toe 5LrTt'r‘” d , i k had ^ Price to 

tne fairs. He believed that the live weieht scales is 

™ S Lr d v f " ‘ h8 “ celling Tn' the fS X 

"lim He P f”‘ £ T ‘ew th “‘ h ” ^carded 

, He had been brought up in an atmosphere of 

Price \™r£e7i* a h d H he > lieved thnt Ultimate 
w?se i„ ed ls }etter than can be arranged other- 

scales Is in m^f 0t + competition against the 

scales, as m most towns there is but one. 

toS W bntTh t e C Ko YerSa 7? t the conditions in other 
rnwns, but the bacon from the city of Dublin piss is 

£ E orS?' ^“Possible for theorem 
personally he would not take Dublin 
fed pigs unless he were obliged to do so. The suppIv 

always gave 2/- less for Dublin M Jtof V 

« Tula 10 '»»£. b“ 

“hSr He °?”' d I0 ‘ fl et supplies else- 
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Mr. WILLIAM SCULLY, Buyer for the Co-operative 
Bacon Curing Factory, Roscrea. 

Stated that he bought over the scales, and was now 
able to pay as much for live weight as the farmers 
were formerly receiving for dead weight. The price 
paid by the Roscrea factory is not, however, higher 
than that paid in other southern centres, but the 
establishment of the Roscrea factory had been the 
means of maintaining a satisfactory price in the 
neighbourhood. 

When he was buying for Roscrea his price for a 
particular market was the same as that of the other 
curers, and is arranged according to the price of bacon ; 
it is governed by Messrs. Denny’s quotation. Roscrea 
must follow the price of the other curers, whose figure 
he could not go beyond, unless he wanted the pigs very 
badly. The other curers, however, also raise the price 
when they particularly needed pigs. If he did not 
give as much as Denny’s he would not be able to obtain 
supplies. 

There was a day when prices could be made by the 
buyer, but that is no longer possible. Before the in- 
troduction of the scales there was no classification : 
the farmer was selling by chance, and could not get 
top price for the best class of animal; a fall in prices 
was always promptly notified, but a rise was not made 
known so quickly. The price is now fairly uniform 
on the scales for the week. 

While it is advantageous to have different methods 
of buying, the scales give the best return to the farmer. 
Before they were started the buyer had everything in 
his own hands, but has now to give the full price, 
as the farmer has the means of ascertaining the value 
of his pig. When there is more than one scales there 
is better competition, and the seller is more satisfied. 

The practice adopted by some dealers of "oing out 
to houses in the country is most objectionable, as it 
deprives the farmer of competition, and anticipates 
the fairs. The dealer is in a much better position to 
judge the value of a pig; while if the farmer has the 
option of the scales, he can have the animal weighed 
to ascertain its value. Many of the farmers now 
weigh their pigs before offering them to the dealer. 
At the same time he would not like to see the fairs 
done away with, as there are numbers of pigs which 
the merchants cannot take; the jobber is a necessary 
evil, and all classes of competition should be 
encouraged. 

The Large York is the breed of pigs principally kept 
in his neighbourhood. The Black is a "reat injury to 
the trade, as the factory cannot sell them; the heads 
will not be taken, and have to be boiled down for 
puddings; and the pigment in the skin is objection- 
able, so that while the bacon is good it cannot be sold. 
There are few Ulsters in the district. He had never 
got the pure-bred animals, but had got a few of the 
crosses, and found that they made a good enough 
quality of bacon. They required to be fed properly 
from birth, so as not to be overweight. ’A good Large 
York is the best pig, and its bacon is harder and 
closer; it would have a little more fat than the Ulster 
type; the latter is thin-skinned and hairless. 


Mr. JAMES BYRNE, Aughrim, Co. Wicklow. 

Mr. Byrne stated he was a member of the Wicklow 
County Committee of Agriculture. He had been 
attending fairs and markets for forty-five years, and 
so far as the County Wicklow is conce ned he was 
under the impression that pig-feeding is not carried 
on so extensively as heretofore in the county, but there 
is no falling off as regards the breeding side of the 
industry. The farmers prefer to sell the young pigs 
when eight to ten weeks’ old; these were, he thought, 
disposed of for sale in Dublin. The people do not 
care to undertake the feeding on account of the labour 
difficulty involved. The man with a large holding 
does not go in for pigs regularly; and the industry is 
chiefly dependent on the small medium holders, who 
do the work with their own family, one of whom 
usually attends to the sow. It is one pig only, and 
will pay well if properly cared. That class of farmer 
would fatten more but for the difficulty of obtaining 
labour; domestic servants cannot be got to feed pigs, 


Mr. James Byrne — continued. 

and it is only when pigs are being turned into pork 
that the labour begins. The sow gets attention be- 
cause she repays the expenditure, but the return from 
pork is not so quick. 

The system of feeding pigs in Wicklow is primitive. 
There is no proper accommodation for housing or 
feeding, and some assistance and example should be 
afforded in these respects. There should be a proper 
yard, proper falls and facilities for cleaning, cooking- 
and feeding. He had seen one such place in Wicklow. 
With suitable accommodation, between twenty and 
thirty pigs could be kept, and one man, who was per- 
haps too old for any other work, could readily attend 
to them; and this system should be economical. He 
suggested the establishment of example stations in dif- 
ferent districts in the county, say, three in each parish, 
or even three in the county. The cost of providing the 
necessary buildings and equipment for each station 
would probably be 41100; and he considered that the 
Government would be well justified in spending that 
money. He was confident that if the people were 
given the money on loan they would be willing to put 
up the necessary buildings. He would suggest that 
in the first instance the loans be given to a number of 
suitable people in approved places for the erection of 
model piggeries. He was quite sure many other far- 
mers would then erect stations similar to the models, 
and that they would also avail of loans. The pig in- 
dustry is a developing one; this country would even- 
tually become dependent on the home production. 

A plentiful supply of food, especially potatoes, grown 
on the farm, goes a long way to encourage pig-feeding, 
but the first objection is the labour. This arises more 
from the conditions under which pigs have to be fed 
than to anything he knew of. It was quite natural, 
under present conditions, for domestic servants to 
object to the work. He had never tried raw food, and 
did not believe that pigs could be raised on it. The 
price of feeding stuffs also influences the number of 
pigs kept. Farmers will always turn their attention 
to whatever pays best. The food will be given to cattle 
if a more profitable return can be obtained from them ; 
but anything in the nature of slavish work is objected 
to. 

He was not quite satisfied with the markets over 
Wicklow generally. The dealers only had to be de- 
pended upon, and nothing better can be got than their 
price. He would favour the introduction of the scales 
and have the pigs sold by weight. The farmers would 
then know the value of the pigs ; they had no idea of ’ 
this at present. He thought that if the scales were 
more generally established, there should be no need for 
the dealers; the latter arrange not to go beyond a 
certain price; whilst he believed that there would 
always be sufficient competition amongst the curers to 
maintain the price. When there would be one scales 
only, the dealers would have to be depended upon to 
provide further competition. There are a few scales 
in the county such as at Shillelagh and Rathdrum; 
these have considerably improved the price, and there 
are more pigs fattened in the districts that have a 
scales. The pigs are brought to the scales the day 
before the fair and weighed ; the farmers then hold out 
against the dealers in the fairs. When they have the 
dealers only the latter will have the advantage of the 
farmer in being able to judge the value better. In 
some cases the sellers are women who are not 
acquainted with what the pig is worth ; and the dealer 
endeavows to get the pig as cheaply as possible. If 
everybody sold over the scales it would do away with 
the dealers altogether, though he had no special objec- 
tion to these men. If they were done away with he 
was quite satisfied that the bacon curers would give a 
fair price. 

He had no fault to find with the present breed of 
pigs. He thought, however, that there were two 
classes : the breeder’s pig that will grow quick, i hd 
the pig that will suit the curer. The Black is the 
most thrifty and best animal for the farmer, but he 
admitted that the colour is objectionable, though he 
considered the bacon to be all right. The Black will 
be 16 stone at eight months, and will be as good ae 
the York- at ten months’ old. To have the York 
finished at six months it would require to be fed from 
the beginning. It is the custom to allow pigs to run 
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Mr. James Byrne — continued. 


Mr. T. Wibbcrlcy — continued. 


for ten months ; when the potato crop comes in the pigs 
are fed n short time before selling; they then make 
heavy-weights. He personally did not favour this 
system, as he thought it would be far better to feed a 
couple of lots in the year, and this could he done if 
proper accommodation and feeding were available. 
Taking everything into consideration, the Large York 
is the best pig. It is the pig that the merchant wants, 
and the feeder had to study the merchant's require- 
ments. For home purposes, however, the Black should 
be encouraged. He knew nothing about the Ulster. 
There is then a crossbred type, and ninny people are 
inclined to breed from it in preference to the York. 

There are but a half dozen premium boars in the 
county, and these are Large Yorks. It is considered 
that the premium for boars does not pay, and the low 
fee that had to be charged is objected to; £5 barely 
paid for the attention required. If the boar is good 
the fee should be higher; for ordinary boars it is Is. 
to 2s. While a fee beyond Is. might in Wicklow 
prevent the premium boar from getting some of the 
sows, it would tend to the keeping of more premium 
animals. There is competition for premiums for all 
classes of this stock, and this shows that there are 
people anxious to have them. There is competition 
for the boar premiums, but the money is not available 
to provide a sufficient number; more funds should be 
allocated for the pig industry ; at present the amount 
is negligible. He thought the County Committee 
would be justified in providing for at least twenty 
premiums. So far, there has been no money to give 
more than six. At the same time, he. did not wish 
the amount for cattle and horses reduced. 

In his opinion, more good boars and the introduction 
of a better system of feeding and housing pigs are 
needed to develop the industry. No matter, however, 
what their opinions may be', the small farmer will 
always realise what pays best, and he believed it was 
worth spending money to introduce a good system. 


Mr. T. WIBBERLEY, Representing the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. 


Stated that he had received very brief notice that 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society wished him 
to give evidence. Whilst he was more or less con- 
versant with agricultural conditions over the whole 
country, his knowledge of the pig industry was mainly 
confined to Limerick and the neighbouring counties. 
In that part of the country he considered that more 
attention should be directed to the relationship that 
should exist between the creameries and pig production. 
At present several of those creameries sell the separated 
milk to a eaesin factory, which returned them about 
3d- per gallon. It should be worth much more to the 
farmer for pig or calf-feeding. The Department’s ex- 
periments on the relative values of different foods are 
the most useful in these countries, but the facts are 
not kept sufficiently before fanners. One fact is that 
4 lb. of potatoes are equal to 1 lb. of meal, and 6 lb. 
of separated milk are equal to 1 lb. of meal. Accord- 
ln fil.V, when meal is £8 per ton, the feeding value of 
separated milk should be 2d. per gallon. Apart, how- 
ever, from the price obtained from the sale of the 
separated milk, the farmer fails to realise the extent 
to which he is exhausting his land by selling off all the 
milk, instead of feeding it to his stock on the farm. 

Farmers are ‘not men who read. These things have 
been published, but they do not reach the farmer. The 
one way to focus attention is the brief striking posters 
put up at the police barracks. Have one “ Feed 
separated milk to pigs,” etc. He referred to local 
experiments later. 


Other experiments that should be made better know 
are those relating to the use of raw food. He ha 
not seen the results of the second set of experiment! 
and he now understood that these covered some of th 
points which he considered had not received atter 
tion when the first were . undertaken. He was a 
present conducting an experiment with 20 pigs usin 
raw pulped potatoes and turnips mixed with mea 
and fermented with hot water. The pigs have don 
very well. Most people know that store pigs can b 


maintained on mangels, but, with the addition of 
separated milk, they can also be fattened. This was 
the. feeding he was giving at present on throe farms 
which he was managing, and on which a number of 
pigs are kept. The ration consisted of 10 lb. pulped 
mangels, 8 lb. meal, and half gallon separated milk. 
There is a great saving in labour; and lie. thought the 
bother of cooking had caused many people to give up 
pig-feeding. In the winter months at these farms the 
food was cooked only l'or the last month of the feeding 
period. 

In the tillage districts there is not much difficulty 
in feeding pigs in winter, but in the grass districts in 
summer pig-feeding is unprofitable, because every- 
thing has to be bought. There is, of course, a certain 
relationship between the price of pork and meal, but 
anyone dependent entirely upon bought in stuffs would 
in the long run be better out of the. business. The 
system only suited a man with sufficient business ability 
to feed pigs on a large scale. It did not suit the 
farmer with 20 or 80 acres. The land should be tilled 
to supply a great part of the food for which meal is 
now imported into this country. 

He. suggested that the Department carry out experi- 
ments in the feeding of pigs on forage crops. On the 
following system, which lie bad tried, 40 pigs could 
be fed out in summer as easily as 4 in the house. 

. In February he sowed vetches, and about April scat- 
tered a few pounds of giant rape broadcast over the 
ground, perhaps four acres, just when the other crop 
is coming through. Thirty pigs would be put on a 
statute acre, and enclosed with a movable wire fence. 
After three or four weeks the fence would be moved 
on. By the time they got to the end of the field, the 
first part had grown again. A movable slied was pro- 
vided to provide shelter from sun. He believed he 
was safe in saying that two stone of rape is better than 
one stone of potatoes for feeding to pigs. Where it is 
available, separated milk and rape form a better ration 
than the mixture of vetches and rape alone. A statute 
acre of rape will in summer fatten about 20 pigs. 
When sown in rows about 20 inches apart, the pigs 
will graze the rape ahead without trampling it. The 
pigs were allowed to eat the crop four times. The 
additional rations consisted of half gallon per day of 
separated milk, starting when the pig was 10 or .12 
weeks old; in the milk morning and evening are 
mixed i lb. each of Indian meal and pollard; the 
animal then had only the rape during the day. He 
also used vetches mixed with treacle and hot water for 
the fattening of cattle, which, along with rape, pro- 
duced prime beef without cakes or meals of any 
description. 

On an old stubble he would sow vetches in Septem- 
ber, to he made into hay in June. In the end of June 
and J uly giant rape would be sown for consumption by 
dairy cows from October to the following March. The 
part cut in October is ready for pigs about the middle 
of April, and in six or seven weeks is ready again. So 
long as it is not allowed to come into flower rape is a 
perennial. The advantage of having it in rows is that 
the rows can be scuffled in summer to beep down 
weeds. 

®e had not made any comparative tests, but he 
would submit figures showing the actual increase in 
live weight and prices obtained. 

He got the Board of Agriculture returns of the price 
of beef in the different towns during the previous week, 
and calculated from this what the price would be in 
Dublin. It is hard for the farmer to understand the 
quotations for pigs; within a certain limit he could 
ascertain the price, of other stock, but he was himself 
quite unable to do it as regards pigs. There is a strong 
connection between the price of beef in the English 
market and in Dublin. The price in Birkenhead, etc., 
is immediately affected by imports, and the Dublin 
and other prices would be regulated accordingly. 
Several items, such as the price of store beef, are not 
given m Dublin Market reports. With pork it appears 
to be different, and it is not possible to reason out 
the price m the same way. Of course, beef is con- 
sumed fresh, and pigs cannot be on the market as 
bacon for some time. 

The results of local feeding experiments would de- 
pend a great deal upon the farmer with whom they 
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Mr. T, Wibberley — continued. 

aro carried out. If conducted by leading farmers, 
under the direct supervision of the Department, „it 
would be all right, but ho would not have confidence 
in these experiments when carried out by the Agri- 
cultural Instructor merely under the auspices of. the 
County Committee. The experiments involved con- 
siderable time and attention, and the instructor is too 
hard worked to show the best that is in him in regard 
to any experiments. He admitted that the only work 
to be done is the weighing of the pig at the beginning 
and end of the experiment, and keeping a note of the 
food consumed. It is not possible, however, always to 
secure a farmer known to be reliable, and who has the 
confidence of his neighbours. Experiments in charge 
of the agricultural instructor, acting under the direc- 
tion of the County Committee, who supply the funds, 
are not nearly so good as those carried out by the 
Department directly, and by officers dealing with that 
work alone. It is difficult to make the farmer realise 
the value of an experiment, and the absolute necessity 
of adhering strictly to the various points. He would 
not say that every farmer is so careless, but a number 
of them are. He knew there were numbers of farmers 
who could be thoroughly relied upon; but if a large 
percentage of the experimenters did not carry out the 
work properly, the results would be upset. He would 
modify his first statement by saying that lie believed 
that the Department should carry out the experiments 
at their own stations, and by their own officers, and 
that the results would thus bo much more reliable than 
those arrived at under the supervision of the county 
instructor with the aid of an untrained farmer. He 
himself paid attention only to experiments supervised 
directly by the Department officers. At the same 
time he acknowledged that farmers would appreciate 
far quicker the results obtained locally by one of them- 
selves in whom they had confidence, as they could say 
that the Department had better facilities, and that 
the results were not obtained under conditions to which 
the average farmer is accustomed. He did not think, 
however, that the agricultural instructor could super- 
vise the details of the local experiments sufficiently, 
and that even with the best intentions it was difficult for 
the farmer to carry out the work as it should be done. 

He was now informed, and he concurred in the 
statement, that the results of the experiments carried 
out by the agricultural instructors in Cork fully coin- 
cided ' with those conducted by the Department, and 
that they were carried out with sufficient accuracy to 
demonstrate to the farmers the benefit of raw feeding. 
This, however, was a simple experiment, and he was 
considering the general run of the experiments, which 
were more complicated. He agreed that simple ex- 
periments of this nature with raw food, or experiments 
in the nature of pig-feeding demonstrations, are ex- 
cellent when carried out locally. He quite understood 
that one of the difficulties in regard to experiments 
at the Department's stations is that the agricultural 
community cannot keep in touch with them, as they 
are not in a position to watch the progress of the work 
in the same way that they could if the experiments 
were conducted by their neighbours. He fully admitted 
that a demonstration on the advantage of raw food 
or separated milk, though perhaps the results might 
not be so accurate as they might be when conducted 
at the Department’s station, were best done by local 
farmers ; but he would emphasise the difference between 
actual feeding experiments and experiments in the 
nature of demonstrations. He did not think there was 
any other way in which the results of experiments could 
so well be made known. His suggestion was that 
experiments be carried out now in the feeding of pigs 
on rape, vetches and peas, supplemented by concen- 
trated food. 

In the particular areas to which he had referred, 
some of the proprietary creameries wanted all the 
milk, .and they got the farmers into the habit of selling 
it outright. The farmer was, in consequence, without 
feeding for calves or pigs. On the inroad of the co- 
operative creameries, when the system became changed, 
many of the farmers did not understand the use of 
separated milk. Some short statement should be made 
to. show how fiiuch the farmer loses by selling all the 
milk off his farm, and to urge him to fake back the 
separated milk for calves and pig-feeding. The I.A.O.S. 
were doing all they could in this connection. He was 
aware that, some of the creameries had attempted to 
feed pigs -for the purpose of utilising the separated 


Mr. T. Wibberley — continued. 

milk, but this was getting the creamery manager to 
do work that should devolve upon the farmer himself. 
He did not think that the fact that the creamery 
could make a profit out of this business would induce 
the farmers to take it up. The practice of disposing 
of all the milk to the creamery has a tendency to make 
the farmer lazier, and to leave the hother of raising 
pigs to the creamery manager. The objection to having 
pigs about a creamery is that if an outbreak of swine 
fever occurred amongst a large number of pigs the 
situation would be serious. 

He considered that wherever there was a good co- 
operative society composed of progressive farmers a 
bacon factory could be started with advantage. He 
knew districts, however, where the farmers were 
anxious to start such a concern, but he could not re- 
commend it, because in these particular districts the 
farmers were not progressive and businesslike enough 
to run such a highly technical business as bacon 
factory. He could only recommend the establishment 
of such a factory with a view to securing a higher 
price than is paid already. The prices paid in the 
neighbourhood of a co-operative or other bacon factory 
are higher than are paid elsewhere. He had informa- 
tion that there are higher prices paid around Roscrea 
co-operative factory than at centres outside of this 
district, where the Roscrea factory does not influence 
price. Ho was making the statement from his own 
knowledge. He had not compiled statistics, but- he 
was constantly going about fairs and could speak from 
his own experience. He did not know the number of 
pigs killed in Roscrea. He wished it to be clear that 
his argument as regards co-operation should not stand 
or fall by the policy adopted at Roscrea, or by the 
success or failure of any single co-operative concern. 
That factory is only starting, and a new concern ean- 
.not be expected to pay as well as one that has been 
long established. 

He had listened to the statement, and he acknow- 
ledged its force, that a small factory like Roscrea, 
dealing with 250 pigs weekly, could not affect the price 
of 25,000; but at the same time the fact that there 
was a possibility of other bacon factories being started 
on co-operative lines would put pig buyers on their 
metal, make them pay a better price, and prevent the 
formation of rings to the farmers’ detriment. His 
contention was that Roscrea is paying better prices 
than where a bacon factory does " not exist. The 
operations of Roscrea may not either improve or dis- 
improve the price of pigs generally, but he asserted 
and he knew that better prices have been paid on 
several occasions in Roscrea than in districts where 
there is not a bacon factory. When Mr. Scully stated 
that he paid the same price only as Messrs. Denny and 
the other curers, and that this price was governed by 
the quotations for bacon, he was referring to the price 
which the Roscrea factory paid to non-members of the 
Society; but probably Mr. Scully is paying a higher 
price to members than to outsiders, but apart from 
prices paid, members enjoyed many advantages over 
non-members. Another advantage attached to mem- 
bership of the Roscrea Society is that when a man who 
might have pigs ready in, say, the course of a week 
wanted a little money to be going on with, he could 
get payment in advance : this concession would not be 
granted to non-members. The management, more- 
over, kept their members advised as far as possible 
of prices, etc. The whole object of the co-operative 
factory is to favour their members. Those who bring 
in their pigs get a better price, and that is according 
to the principle adopted by the creameries. The 
higher price in Roscrea is due to the fact that the 
merchants are competing against the Roscrea factory. 

It was not possible for him to submit figures to con- 
firm his statement, and to show the prices paid for 
pork in the markets where the Roscrea buyers operate 
and the prices given by the other buyers elsewhere on 
the same day, remote from the Roscrea area. 

Factories like Roscrea improve not only the price 
but the quality. It is easier to get farmers who go 
into Roscrea to modify their system of feeding than 
with other factories. Roscrea pays more for quality, 
and gets into better touch with the farmers who feed 
the pigs. If he were delivering a lecture in the Ros- 
crea neighbourhood, he might get an audience of about 
two hundred, whereas he m.ight not have more than 
fifteen where there is not a co-operative -factory; in 
other ways the Roscrea ’centre is more progressive. 

M 
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Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. T. A. M'CLURE, Killyloa, Armagh. 

Mr. M’Clure, Chairman of the Armagh County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, stated he was a farmer, and a 
breeder and feeder of pigs on a small scale. The 
shrinkage in 1913 he attributed to the comparative 
failure of the potato crop in the previous year; in 
several parts of the country the potatoes were not 
worth digging. This crop had a considerable influence 
on the number of pigs fed; and the effects of 1912 in 
this respect had not yet been got over. 

Pigs are kept principally by the smaller holders and 
labourers, and to a limited extent only by the larger 
farmers. The former depend mainly on the potato 
crop. This feeding was not available in 1932, and a 
number of sows were killed off. In the end of 1911 
and beginning of 1912 he understood that the price of 
Indian meal was high, while pork was low, and these 
factors had an effect also on the pig population; the 
potato crop, however, was the main factor: it would 
have a greater influence than the price of pork or of 
Indian meal except when the latter was very high, as 
pigs would be kept to utilise the offal from the potato 
crop. Besides potatoes, the feeding consisted of 
chopped corn (cut with discs), bran, pollard, and In- 
dian meal; sometimes a mixture of Indian meal and 
ordinary corn is put through the mill; very little of 
the oats is sold from liis district. There is no 
creamery, and a good supply of milk is always avail- 
able. He had not calculated what price he should receive 
for pork to make a profit if Indian meal wej-e 46 10s. 
a ton. The food is all cooked, and it would be difficult 
to get farmers to give up this system, but the County 
Committee were carrying out experiments with local 
farmers to demonstrate the use of raw foods; it is, 
however, somewhat difficult to get farmers to carry 
out experiments in the way they should be conducted; 
they will not go to the necessary trouble, nevertheless 
these demonstrations would be much more effective 
than leaflets. When completed, the results are pub- 
lished in the County Committee’s Annual Report, 
which is circulated amongst the farmers, and in this 
way carried more weight than the results of experi- 
ments conducted by the Department at their central 
farms. The aim is to select farmers who can be re- 
lied upon to do the work correctly and in whom the 
people have confidence. As a matter of fact 
many more of these experiments would have been tried 
but for the difficulty which the Agricultural Instructor 
experienced in getting suitable farmers, and he did 
not think it was advisable to have the experiments at 
all unless the right class of men could be got. 

There is no real scarcity of labour, and he did not 
think the bigger fanner was influenced in this respect 
as regards the feeding of pigs. Hiring is usually for a 
term of half-year and the wages would be 411 down- 
wards. Labourers employed throughout the year and 
housed by the farmer would be given- 10/- to 12/- 
weeldy. The latter would not have much extra, but 
the man paid 10/- would probably be allowed some 
ground for potatoes, which the farmer would till. The 
man in the Rural District Council cottage gets prac- 
tically no more than the labourer housed by the farmer 
himself. 

There is a large number of cottages erected by the 
Rural District Councils, and these are provided with 
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Mr. T. A. M'Clure — continued. 

pigstios. This provision was not made at first, but in 
connection with cottages erected under former schemes 
pigsties have since been erected by the Council. As a 
general rule these labourers feed pigs. Half an acre, 
of land only is attached to each cottage, and it is not 
customary for the farmer to plough this for the 
labourer; it would not be worth while putting horses 
into it. The plot, however, is usually tilled. The 
rent of these cottages would be about 1/6 weekly. 

In his opinion the price of bonhams would not 
seriously affect the number of pigs kept by labourers, 
and so far as he was aware labourers feed pigs all the 
time. 

The man who feeds the pigs does not breed them but 
buys the bonhams or suckers at about ten weeks old. 
At this age the bonhams would cost up to 42; this was 
last week’s price. The small farmers are the breeders, 
but they do not usually fatten. Some largo farmers, 
however, buy sows and rear and finish the bonhams. 

The feeder tries to finish three lots in the year and 
to turn the pigs out at 2 cwt. The aim is to' have at 
least five lots in two years; or if possible six; so that 
the pig would not be more than 6|- months old. He 
would not consider 1J- cwt. sufficient for four months 
feeding. The highest price is usually for 1| to 2 cwt. 
dead weight in spring and summer. In the autumn 
li cwt. would bo wanted. The pigs are killed accord- 
ing to the, quotation prevailing. When the pig is over 
2 cwt., however, there is a proportionately lower price 
given, but when fed longer it is not necessary to buy 
the suckers so often. 

The price given for pork is fair, and as regards 
Armagh, good competition prevails in Ihe market. He 
did not think there could be sufficient combination 
amongst buyers to rule the market, neither did he 
consider that the practices referred to in Dundalk 
occurred except on a very rare occasion. A man may 
hold out for a stiff price and have to take a lower one 
at the finish, but the buying is done, rather quickly, 
and it would not be possible for a buyer to remain at 
a cart and break down the price on a seller. A blocker 
or runner might stop at a cart containing a big sow, 
but this would not seriously affect the price which the 
seller would eventually receive. If such a thing as 
marking a pig before it was sold were done the buyer 
would have to pay the top price of the market. 

There were good pigs in Armagh twenty years ago, 
and he did not consider that the. improvement since 
was appreciable; a finer class of animal is still re- 
quired. So far as he knew there had been but few 
blacks; there was a black and white, a “ belt as 
well as a rough class of animal of an orange colour— 
the Tamworth, he thought — but it has disappeared. 

The Ulster is the most suitable breed for the county 
as it fattens quickly, but it requires to be graded up. 
At present it is somewhat coarse, and coarse or hairy 
suckers will not be bought, owing to the aversion to 
anything approaching the Large York, which it is con- 
sidered takes too long to mature. The pig wanted is 
one with big long ears, without much hair, and not 
too heavy of bone, with good deep sides. 

The old system of keeping pigs has disappeared , 
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and they now receive as 'much attention and are kept 
as well as any other stock on the farm, both as regards 
feeding and housing. 

The County Committee had not sufficient applica- 
tions for boars, and the full amount set aside for this 
scheme is not always availed of. At present all the 
premiums are given to Ulster boars. If there were 
more applications he believed that the Committee 
would be willing to allocate more money for swine. 
At first the premiums were given to Large Yorks; the 
people got to dislike these and premium animals got 
a bad name. Moreover, they do not like to pay £i>, 
though he agreed that the farmer now got the boar for 
nothing, as the first year's premium covered the cost. 
He would accordingly suggest that the Department 
select the boars earlier and sell them cheaper, say at 
£3. He did not think the new owner would use the 
boar too scion. Another way would be to make a pre- 
sent of the animal and give no premium and have the 
minimum of regulations. He thought the people in 
County Armagh at least could be relied upon to treat 
the animals properly. 

He would agree that the breeder who keeps a pig 
for five months on the chance of its passing as a pre- 
mium animal is at a loss if it is not taken off his 
hands at five months old. This class of pig when 
turned into pork does not command a high price. He 
considered that the Department ought to try marking 
at three or four months. He acknowledged that the 
boar marked at three, months might not turn out satis- 
factory when six months old. The fanner, however, 
relying on his own judgment, buys an ordinary boar 
at three months old and takes his chances. 

From his observations in the markets and fairs he 
thought that the number of pigs kept in the towns had 
decreased, and' for this he thought the sanitary regu- 
lations were to some extent responsible. He did not 
consider that this decrease had been compensated for 
by an increase in the rural districts: he agreed, how- 
ever, that the number kept over the whole country 
would be about the same as formerly. 

Poultry is being more extensively maintained, and 
to some extent is taking the place, of pigs with small 
holders; the capital required is not so heavy and the 
returns for both table birds and eggs are ranging a 
good deal higher. The County Committee had in fact 
approved of his recommendation that their station 
holders might be allowed to charge 1/3 a sitting for 
eggs all the year round instead of 1/-. It takes per- 
haps .£25 to start one of the County Poultry Stations, 
and he thought that it was only fair that the holders 
should be allowed to charge a more reasonable price 
for eggs. 


Mr. JOSIAS CUNNINGHAM, Glencairn, Belfast. 

Mr. Cunningham, representing the Royal Ulster 
Agricultural Society, stated he agreed that the shrink- 
age of swine numbers in 1913 would be due to low 
prices prevailing for pork in the previous year as well 
as the comparatively high price of feeding stuffs. In 
1912 suckers became very cheap, with the result that 
a number of sows were killed off, and the decrease in 
the number of pigs became evident in 1913; in the 
latter year also the high price for pork may have re- 
sulted in many sows being sent to the curers instead 
of being retained for breeding. 

He fed upwards of 400 pigs at a time, and he found 
the business profitable owing to the conditions under 
which he could carry it on. His principal difficulty is 
in getting labourers to attend to pigs. He could easily 
secure men to attend to cattle, but though he had 
been offering 22/- weekly, together with a house, pota- 
toes, and milk, he had for a period of six months been 
unable to secure a suitable man to look after the pigs. 
He had three men engaged on this work, but they also 
attended to other duties. 

In connection with • his factory in Belfast he had a 
large quantity of oSal on which the pigs were primarily 
maintained, and meal formed but a small proportion 
of the feeding. He understood that the ordinary 
feeders do not rely entirely upon Indian' meal, but use 
potatoes, cabbage, etc. He had. used both choked and 


Mr. Josias Cunningham — continued. 

raw foods. As a rule the food, including potatoes, 
would be cooked or steamed; but if he had to purchase 
all the feeding he would give it raw, as he was aware 
that extensive experiments conducted in America had 
proved that raw food gave the better result. More- 
over the extended use of raw food would get over much 
of the labour difficulty. Whilst this is a matter that 
affected himself or any large farmer who fed a con- 
siderable number of pigs, he recognised that the in- 
dustry is mainly dependent, on small holders, who with 
their own families attend to most of the work. The 
sons and daughters of the small holders are. however, 
in recent years more inclined to adopt another out- 
look; many of them prefer to come into the city, 
whilst a number of the latter who remain at home 
take up poultry. Small holders and workingmen are 
now also taking up the poultry industry in preference 
to pig feeding. There is less trouble with poultry and 
a good return can be obtained from the produce, par- 
ticularly in recent years. This appeals more to the 
women of the house than pig feeding. A number of 
people are pickling eggs in summer, and this supply 
when marketed in the winter tends to keep the price 
more uniform. Cattle rearing is of recent years re- 
ceiving greater attention owing to the satisfactory 
prices prevailing; moreover they require much less at- 
tention. Whilst the increased cost of living iu the 
city would probably average about 8/- the wages of 
25/- or 26/- competes strongly against the supply of 
labour for agricultural purposes, and the influence of 
Belfast in this connection might extend for a radius 
of upwards of 80 miles. Many people in coming to the 
city have also in view the securing ot employment for 
other members of their family; when they do not come 
to the city, a number may emigrate. Whilst he was 
not- in a position to go into those figures as regards 
Antrim and Down he was of opinion that these con- 
ditions prevented a greater number of pigs from being 
fed, and would, he thought, have an increasing in- 
fluence. 

The sanitary regulations, while necessary in the in- 
terests of the public health, had a considerable in- 
fluence on the number of pigs kept in urban areas and 
also to some extent in rural districts. He was not, 
however, conversant with the details of the bye-laws 
in operation in this respect. 

Ho remembered hundreds of pigs being bought from 
Belfast feeders and he did not believe that he would 
now be able to procure many animals fed in the city. 
His own pigs were kept about 20 miles from Belfast 
and the offal to which he referred was railed there. 
Many of the people who formerly bred pigs now keep 
more poultry. 

He was not aware of the extent to which the supply 
of Irish pork on the London market affected the price, 
but as he understood that it amounted to about one- 
third of the total it should have some influence. He 
considered that it is ouly a matter of time until the 
supplies of cheap American bacon which formerly com- 
peted with the Irish produce, would become a negligible 
factor. 

The steadily increasing supplies and competition 
from Denmark, however, had to be taken into account. 
The pig industry there is yearly extending and the 
natural conclusion is that they are satisfied with the 
price they are receiving. Should the Danish pork 
trade in British markets continue to develop, and the 
number of Irish pigs increase, the price for pigs in 
this country must tend downwards. Apart, therefore, 
from the general effect, the smaller the number of 
pigs raised in Ireland the better for the individual pro- 
ducer. So long as England continues to be a free 
market it will be used by other countries for the dis- 
posal of their stuff when favourable opportunities offer 
When pork reaches a certain figure it will be sent in 
from Siberia, China, Servia, etc. There is a certain 
margin at present in the value of Irish pork and that 
from the Continent, but this would cease to operate if 
large supplies of cheap Continental pork are placed 
on our markets. 

There may be an average profit of £1 on each pig 
raised in Ireland, if the number be increased this 
margin may diminish'. Accordingly whilst there 
should be an improved market for the Irish product as- 
the American drops out, a considerable extension of 
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Mr. Josias Cunningham — continued. 

pig numbers in the country might not be at once de- 
sirable beyond the extent necessary to prevent foreign 
producers being tempted to send too large a quantity 
of stuff over. 

His own results might be regarded as supporting the 
view that 5 ewt. of meal or meal offal would make 
1 cwt. of pork. 

Good prices for pork will induce the farmers to feed 
pigs, provided the price of feeding is reasonable. The 
farmer prefers not to buy feeding when the price is 
high, but does not look as closely into the cost of what 
he grows on the land. 

He bred a number of the pigs which he fattened, and 
bought in the others as stores. Though he had bred 
Yorks, half York and half Blacks, he found the Ulster, 
of which he bred a number, to be commercially the 
best pig, as he calculated on having it li cwt. at six 
months old; they sometimes reached I;] in that time, 
and he considered this satisfactory. He did not use 
milk or otherwise force the animals in the manner that 
a number of feeders do. After 1| cud;, dead weight 
his opinion is that the Large. York does better than 
the Ulster. The York needs more time than the 
Ulster, but makes the best heavy weight pig. He 
thought the County Committee would do well to give 
the premiums to Ulster boars, as it is the only pig 
that will sell as suckers in the district, and is the best 
suited for the county generally. 

He agreed with Mr. M' Clare as to the market value 
of premium boars. At five months old they should be 
worth practically £5 tor pork. His opinion of 
“ stegs ” is that they do not make a proper price, so 
that animals not accepted by the Department are hard 


Mr. Josias Cunningham — continued. 

weighed on the public scale. The small curers deal- 
ing with five to fifty pigs weekly would go out of the 
business altogether if they were obliged to slaughter 
the animals. The farmer should, however, be com- 
pelled to bring the pig to market within a short time 
after killing in order to enable the curer an oppor- 
tunity of producing pork and lard of uniform quality. 

‘ The custom now is to leave the pigs hanging for a 
day, especially in winter. In his business he required 
large quantities of lard, and he preferred to obtain it 
from southern curers for the reason that the northern 
lard is not of good quality on account of the way in 
which it is kept and handled. The animal heat re- 
quires to be eliminated from it at once. The buyers 
are not in a position to discriminate against pigs kept 
too long owing to the keen demand for supplies; it 
would, however, be an advantage if thev could allow' 
a lower price for unsatisfactory pork. 'The northern 
curers do not get the lard quick enough to enable them 
to have the highest quality. 

He availed of occasions when the price was higher 
in England to ship the pigs alive, and for heavy "ani- 
mals a better return can be got in cross-Channel' mar- 
kets. As a rule, however, he sold his pork in Belfast. 

He considered that all boars should be registered 
before being allowed to stand as sires, though he un- 
derstood that legislation, which would be required for 
tins object, is not feasible, at present. 

In view of the extent to which Denmark is captur- 
ing the British market for pork as well as on account 
of increasing foreign competition to the detriment of 
homo production lie favoured a protective tariff though 
he also appreciated the difficulties in this connection. 


to sell even at a great reduction for' pork. Otherwise 
he thought the price might be. reasonable enough, were 
it not for the trouble involved. He suggested that the 
animals be marked when three months old, and if suit- 
able then the probability is that they would remain 
so, though much would depend on the way in which 
they were maintained for the succeeding three months. 

He considered that a list of those competent to judge 
Ulster pigs should be compiled and that such persons 
only should be permitted to judge these animals at 
shows, etc. There should be a common understand- 
mg amongst them as to the standard type of Ulster 
pig. These men should also be in touch with the re- 
quirements of the curers. A conference could be 
arranged between representatives of the breeders the 
em-ers, and the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society. 
Ihe curers selected should be men who know the pig 
alive as well as dead. At the first selection he thought 
the scale of points conformed to what the curers 
wanted, but the types are changing for the better, as 
he thought that an animal of finer quality and bone. 
fa y oure . d - He ^ew of prizes being given at 

srstekir Urge ToA wi, “ sh °” *- 


He did not think there 0 tluSB lu ine ronr 
through the proper Ulster type. Many of them when 
v'^17 f lect f d bav? had a strong infusion of 
ioik blood, and this would show for a time. 

. 3Iessrs : Cc fy “ d Co. had been in the habit of giv- 
ing a prize for the pig most suitable for curing irre- 
Rpective. of breed ; that prize now goes to the Ulster, 
w «,° SSed some of his Ulster sows with a black pig, 
-SJ he + i, Pr0geny d i d not .?° n ! e P»re Mack, and when 
killed they scraped practically white. He did not 
know how the curers liked them. 1 

Ha was satisfied that there is keen competition in 
the buying of pigs and quite confident that in the 
northern markets there is no ring amongst curers 
There is so much competition that quality is overl 
looked and on occasions when he could not say that 
bis pork was first quality he had himself obtained the 
highest price. The fact that a market is over in about 
fifteen minutes is proof that the competition is keen 
He had in the previous week been paid at the rate of 
<30/- per ewt. for 18 cwt. of pork. 

The trade in live pigs for home curers is confined to 
a comparatively few people. AlN-ougn tnere is a loss 
on the offal he approved of the present system of sell- 
ing the pigs dead in the open market and having them 


Mr. JOSEPH CARSON, Hillside Farm, Coagh, 
Moneymore. 

Mr. Carson, a member of the Londonderry County 
Committee of Agriculture, stated ho was a farmer, and 
breeder and feeder. He considered that there is not 
much difference in the district from former years as 
regards the number of pigs kept. Owing to the htoh 
price of feeding stuffs in 1912 and the low price of 
pork, pig feeding was not paying and a number of 
sows were slaughtered; to this fact he attributed the 
shortage m 1913. The inferior potato crop in the pre- 
vious year had also an influence, as irrespective of the 
price of pork sows will be more readily kept when 
feeding is plentiful. When the price of bonhams is 
low, of course, some people would be discouraged from 
keeping sows, but with food cheap and potatoes plen- 
tiful the sows might be kept and the young pigs' would 
be fed by someone. A plentiful crop of potatoes cer- 
tainly induced the keeping of more pigs, and in ordi- 
nary circumstances dear meal causes a reduction in 
the number, whilst a good price for pork may tempt 
nr, 0 keep j£ f eater 'T' bcr of pigs- With meal 
he that pork should be 

oi 52/6 to leave a ptofit; be had nob, however 
kept any records in this connection. Together with 
potatoes, Indian meal is the principal food, and when 
deni the price of other feeding stuff is usually high in 
proportion. His practice was to use whatever feeding 
would be cheapest, and be accordingly gave a variety 
of foods such as ground oats, pollard, Indian meai, 
mangels, potatoes, etc. 

The average age of pigs in the district would be 
about seven mouths; the consumption of food to make 
“ P erba P a relatively smaller than that 
fi v?S a ? t le P j g P» ts ^ weight better 
after 1J , and he liked to have a pig 2 cwt. 

ba , s be cooked, and this created a 
difficulty as regards labour on the large farms, where 
“Ti h f d ; ffiuult to procure; men pre- 
feedtoa WOT - k *?, feedm g Pigs- The breeding and 
Sl W l?L P 8S ’ 1S * he . ref ° re , confined mainly to the 
smaHei holders, most of whom have in their own fami- 
lies a sufficiency of help for this work. 

iV 3 ® 7 le therc are no eom Plaints in regard to mar- 
ke £?f.> far , mers are satisfied when they get a good 
from k but °“ SOme days the P rice is down 2/- to 3/- 
»l h V Pretl0 u we f k - he did not know the 

l eason. He would not say that the buyers arranged 
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prices or that it is possible for them to do so, but a 
more uniform price for bonhams and pork would en- 
courage feeders. The fluctuations in pork prices were 
the only objection he had to the markets. In a small 
market the price rises, and vice versa; in other words 
the local supply regulates the price. When quotations 
are rising people are disposed to hold back supplies 
and perhaps rush them out when they are afraid that 
the price may soon drop. The buyers could not be 
blamed if the price does come down in such circum- 
stances. He realised that their price is regulated 
solely by supply and demand, and that it is not easy 
for the curer to deal with an extra heavy quantity 
of pork; he agreed that the curers had their own diffi- 
culties in this matter. 

The fact that farmers run in and out of the business 
may be responsible for the larger fluctuations in price; 
this system he considered to be unprofitable as the 
man who keeps pigs continuously obtained the best 
return on account of being in a position to avail of a 
rising market. It takes 9 to 12 months to vary the 
supply, and when prices are rising the fanner cannot 
get into pigs at once. He understood that owing to 
the price now prevailing for Indian meal a number of 
sows that' would otherwise be kept for breeding are 
being disposed of, but in the Cookstown district he 
did not think that there is any undue number of breed- 
ing sows being sold. 

When the young pig is put in to feed it is finished 
as quickly as possible, and at seven months would be 
from 1-t to 1|. He had come to the conclusion that 
the Large Ulster is the most suitable breed for the 
district and that it met all requirements; it matures 
quicker than the York; he fully recognised, however, 
that this breed is not suitable for the southern curers. 

Before the establishment of the Ulster breed, when 
he was finding the York unsatisfactory he had sug- 
gested to Messrs. Sinclair’s representative that some 
pigs of another type should be selected and placed out 
as boars, and that it would be to the advantage of 
the curers even if they had to give those boars free; 
Messrs. Sinclair's took the matter up, aud he under- 
stood that subsequently in conjunction with the Royal 
Ulster Society and the Department experiments were 
conducted which eventually resulted in the establish- 
ment of the present herd book. A good type of pig 
was selected at first, but some of the pigs now entered 
are unsuitable, and he had seen some of them which 
approached the York type. In order to maintain a 
proper standard he thought the Large Ulster herds 
should be constantly inspected by a good man; those 
selecting for the herd book are not now stiff enough 
and the best types are not always included. There 
should be a working arrangement between the breeders 
and curers as to the type of animal. Boars are at pre- 
sent selected before entry, but sows are not. In his 
opinion every animal should be carefully, inspected be- 
fore being put on the. register as some of the sows 
might not conform to the right type. His policy would 
be to eliminate all unsuitable animals if the breed is 
to be graded up. He had no doubt that it would be 
a hardship if the pure bred progeny of a registered 
sire were rejected, but it would eventually improve the 
breed, which is now in its early stages, so that for 
some, time the inspection should be more rigid. 

Boars for premiums should be inspected at an earlier 
age. They could be allowed to run together until four 
months old; they then needed to be separated, and 
every breeder has not sufficient accommodation for 
this purpose. His practice is to pick out the boars 
which he considers the Department’s inspector will be 
likely to pass, with the result that two only had been 
rejected ; for these animals he had to accept a very 
much lower price. The pig that would be suitable at 
four months would pass at any time, though lie agreed 
that if given out at this age it would probably be used 
to its own detriment. It could, however, be selected 
and left with the breeder until five months old. An 
unsuitable boar could be castrated not later than four 
months old without unduly interfering with its pork 
value; the selection of boars when four months old 
would undoubtedly be an advantage to the breeder. It 
did not pay him when the animal had to be kept for 
six months; if kept more than five he thought the 
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Department might fairly allow some extra payment. 
Unless a few animals kept for breeding he sold the 
remainder of his pigs as bonhams or pork. 

Taking into consideration the various interests, he 
thought the County Committee had divided the funds 
at their disposal to the best advantage. There is no 
difficulty in having premiums for boars taken up, and 
if more money were available he believed that ad- 
ditional boars could be placed. On the supposition 
that the pig industry is bigger than it looks he would 
be inclined to agree that the County Committee should 
give it more substantial assistance out of their funds. 

The poultry industry about Cookstown is paying 
well and is increasing; many of the smaller holders 
are now engaging in it, and he knew of people who 
had replaced pigs with poultry. 

So far as he knew, the Rural District Councils had 
not erected pig sties in connection with their cottages. 
Although cottagers were probably keeping as many 
pigs as ever they did, the number so fed was not in bis 
experience very large. To a certain extent when bon- 
hams are dear the small feeders would not buy them 
for feeding. 


Mr. JOHN M" ROBERT, J.P., Rademon, Crossgar, 
Co. Down. 

Mr. M' Robert, representing Royal Ulster Agricul- 
tural Society, stated he was a millowner and farmer, 
and bred and fed upwards of 100 pigs annually. He 
agreed that the causes contributing to the decrease in 
pig numbers in 1918 were the high cost of feeding 
stuffs and low price of pork in the previous year. He 
was under the impression that pig feeding generally is 
not carried on so extensively as formerly. The potato 
crop, the price of bought-in feeding, and the current 
price of pork have an effect on the number of pigs 
kept. At present figure of £9 per ton for Indian meal 
the feeder would require to receive 70/- per cwt. for 
pork to make the business pay. 

When Indian meal and other foodstuffs were cheaper 
he had been able, leaving out labour, etc., to maintain 
pigs at an average cost of 18d. weekly; the animals 
would be 1^ cwt. at seven months, aud the industry 
on that basis paid well. He had tried Indian meal 
alone, but did not find the system profitable. His 
opinion is that the best class of pig, even though cost- 
ing more, gives the highest return. 

He had found it impracticable to maintain as large 
a number of pigs as formerly owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining efficient labour. Moreover some labourers 
object to working on Sunday. He lived about twenty 
miles from Belfast, but this did not affect the labour 
supply. The families of the smaller holders display 
an increasing disinclination to attend to pigs; they are 
turning to poultry, which is cleaner work and out of 
which they can make more money. The. feeding of 
pigs paid the small holder and labourer when he could 
purchase bonhams at 20/- or 21/-, but many of these 
people are not in a position to pay £2. 

Provided proper accommodation is available he did 
not consider that there is as much difference in the 
return from winter as compared with summer feeding 
as some feeders thought. He preferred, to have pigs 
fairly warm and sorted into batches of five or six of 
uniform size, and to have even lots of pork to market. 
Apart from a quantity of small potatoes, the bulk of 
the food which he gave consisted of boiled turnips and 
mangels, through which Indian meal is mixed. He 
would submit details of the feeding. He had great 
faith in ground oats, which he considered to be rela- 
tively cheaper than oatmeal, and the inclusion of the 
hull did not appear to make any difference; he gave 
also pollard and bran. In the middle of his pig- 
houses he had a large boiler in which wood could be 
used as fuel. 

He had a splendid market at Ballynahineh , where 
he got the top quotation of Belfast. The quantity of 
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pork offered, however, regulated the price so that as 
soon as the . seller saw the extent of the market he 
could calculate what he would get for his pork. He 
acknowledged, however that this applied to all classes 
of farm produce. In view of the competition prevail- 
ing he was quite satisfied that it would be impossible 
for the buyers to have any combination to fix prices. 

His policy would be to raise the class of pig required 
by the curcr, and he was conversant with the require- 
ments of the northern but not of tfie southern mer- 
chants. He kept sows, but no boar, and fattened the 
progeny; he found the White Ulster breed quite satis- 
factory. He preferred it. whether pure bred or not, to 
the Large York, which he had previously tried. 

In his opinion farmers would not rear and fatten 
more pigs unless a satisfactory price is received for the 
pork. 


Mr. THOMAS LINDSAY, Derryboy House, Crossgar. 

Mr. Lindsay, representing Royal Ulster Agricultural 
Society, stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder 
of pigs. In his opinion pig feeding is not carried on 
so extensively as formerly, and this he attributed to 
the higher price of foodstuffs in 1911 and 1912. Pork 
was low about the same time and a number of people 
gave up pigs. Other factors were the strike which 
occurred in 1912 ; the more remunerative returns for 
cattle and poultry; the difficulty of procuring fuel for 
cooking, and labour difficulties. 

He did not think that the area under potatoes made 
any great difference, as the proportion of diseased 
tubers is less than formerly, and farmers prefer to sell 
those that are sound when the price is satisfactory. 
Eight hundred tons had been sent from the district for 
export on four days of last week, the price ranging 
from £2 15s. to £3. The offal of the cron only is 
used for pig feeding, and it is not customary to grow 
potatoes especially for this purpose. 

If Indian meal remained steady at about 15/- ner 
cwt. bag, more pigs would be ‘kept, as the farmer 
could better estimate the return, but he admitted that 
this could not be done. He had tried feeding two lots 
of pigs each comprising half dozen, with dry and 
sloppy food, respectively, consisting of Indian meal, 
buttermilk, and cabbage; the lot fed on the dry meal 
appeared to have done better. 

At one time there had been a lot of turf, which is 
not now available, whilst coal is dear, with the result 
that cooking is expensive. The use of raw food might 
help to overcome this difficulty, but there remained 
the question of labour. The larger farmers are doing 
with fewer domestic servants, and as these often at- 
tended to the feeding of the pigs the latter also are 
dispensed with. A few of the farmers go in for pigs 
on a fairly extensive scale, retaining a man specially 
to attend to them. The labour question does not affect 
to the same extent the smaller holders, upon whom 
the industry is now mainly dependent. 

In view of the fact that servants do not take the 
same interest in pigs as formerly, he thought it might 
be an inducement to them if prizes were offered, sav 
through local shows to servants on the larger farms 
who bring up the greatest number of pigs. He had 
not thought out the matter very fully, but he con- 
sidered that the adoption of this suggestion would 
promote a spirit of emulation. Of course, portion of 
the prize should go to the farmer. 

Many of the farmers find it profitable to feed milk 
to calves owing to the remunerative prices recently 
prevailing for cattle. There is a tendency on the part 
of a number of people, particularly labourers, to keep 
more poultry; the returns are better and quicker than 
those, from pigs. The efforts of the County Poultry 
Instructor had been very successful and' had en- 
couraged a spirit of emulation amongst poultry keepers 
as regards the number of eggs raised. J F 
Many labourers is Co. Down ,vho formerly kept a 
couple of pigs firrd it difficult to do so since they Lye 
gone into .occupation of the new cottages erected by 


the Rural District Councils, no piggeries having been 
provided. This applied to upwards of seven hundred 
cottages in Downpatrick Union. He was informed 
that it was against the Council’s regulations to put 
up a pighouse except at a certain distance from the 
dwelling. He considered it most desirable that pig- 
geries should be provided by the Councils in connec- 
tion with these cottages even though a small increase 
in tile rent had to be made. The occupiers look upon 
these cottages as their own and are not disposed to 
leave them. Accordingly when a cottager wants a 
piggery and is prepared to pay an additional rent in 
respect of it, lie thought the Council would be justified 
in providing it. The cost could come from the same 
source ns that for the original buildings. As an in- 
ducement to keep more pigs the. occupier might also 
be offered money grants for tile largest production of 
pork in the year. 

He had no observation to offer as regards markets. 
He killed his pigs and sent them direct to the eurer, 
from whom he obtained the top quotation given in the 
daily press. He was confident that there is no com- 
bination amongst buyers to regulate prices. The daily 
press gets the price from the farmers in the market, 
and the firm he sold his pigs to returned him that 
price. If the price of pork could be kept steadier and 
the import of bacon taxed when the price wont below 
n _ certain figure it would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. Farm produce did not fluctuate to the same 
extent as pork. If prices for cattle were low these 
animals could be maintained on the grass for a time 
while the pig had to be fed consistently in order to 
obtain the highest price. If the farmer could be edu- 
cated to the fact that those keeping pigs continuously 
are likely to obtain the best return it might tend to 
keep prices more uniform. 


ne nail torn 


TI1 - Kopn i-arge lories, but the vvmte 

Ulster is the type best suited to the district, and lie 
now bred a number of them for entry in the herd 
book. He considered that the boars should be marked 
for premiums at any time after three months old, 
otherwise it would not be practicable to turn those 
that had to be castrated into good pork. Many people 
would prefer to got a three months old boar at £4 to 
paying .£8 or £Q for an older animal in the shows; and 
if they could buy at a lower price the boars would be 
changed more frequently. He concurred in the view 
that if tlie boars were sent out at three months many 
of them would be used, and that it would destroy the 
animal as a sire. If sent out at this age, however, 
the purchaser could be required to sign an undertak- 
ing not to use the boar until after a certain time. If 
he were himself buying a boar he would prefer that it 
should be five months old, as he would then have a 
better idea ns to how it would turn out. When a boar 
older than five months bad to be put out he thought 
the premium should be 46; the owners would 
rather have a bigger premium than have the fee raised, 
if the boar could be bought younger and cheaper the 
purchaser might be inclined to accept a lower pre- 
® was not conversant with the manner in 
which the County Committee of Agriculture allocated 
their funds for live stock or the amounts available for 
this purpose. 

He had kept two boars of his own until six months 
old for inspection as premium animals, but they were 
not selected and were sold at a loss. He acknowledged 
that in keepmg them he had to take his chance, and 
he knew of a number of breeders who had suffered 
The , » on a , ste ® is greater proportionately 
than that on a bull as the latter if not passed for pre- 
niium purposes may return a good price as beef. He 
!* ;,„r Ufc a , numbar of bl *ck pigs to the curers with 
and 0n “aking inquiry the eurer pro- 
thS baC ° n e f°g Ue ? t and "' as surprised to learn 
that the pigs were of the Large Black type. 

He thought the tendency in judging at the shows 

H.Arp t 1;+r er l t ° j he Y * rk type ’ as man .Y of the judges 
were either breeders of or partial to that breed. He 
had seen York sows getting first prizes in the Ulster 
classes. When subsidising shows, he thought, the 
Department should make it a condition that the judge 
be furnished with a standard list of points of the 
Ulster breed and be required to adhere to it. 
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Lisburn. 

Farmer. Had for a considerable period kept both 
Large Yorks and Ulster pigs, was an exhibitor, and at 
times a judge at shows. 

Previous to the close of 1912 pigs were very cheap 
and many fai-mers sold breeding stocks, so that a re- 
duction was apparent in the following year. At the 
time pigs were cheap meal was high and young pigs 
were not bought, with the result that pork was scarce 
and dear in 1913. Labourers and small holders com- 
prise the majority of the feeders in his district and 
buy the pigs for fattening; when young pigs and food- 
stuffs are cheap they feed more readily. These small 
holders do the work themselves and are not affected 
by the labour difficulty with which the larger farmer 
has to contend. He personally had no trouble in this 
connection as the men who attended the cattle also 
fed the pigs. He fed law, as he found this system 
to give equally good results as when the food was 
boiled. He allowed up to 4 lb. of meal daily, and he 
used it mixed with potatoes, turnips, mangels, clover, 
rape, and vetches; everything, including the potatoes, 
was given raw; to store pigs he often fed the potatoes 
whole, and never had one of them choked The food 
was not fermented. The roots were grown on sandy 
soil and were given after a rough cleaning, but not 
washed. 

With meal at 46 a ton, perhaps 50/- would be a 
paying price for pork; the price of 1/6 per cwt small 
and refuse potatoes, etc., had, however, to be taken 
into consideration. He had sold pork as low as 33/-. 

Buyers individually seem to compete keenly in the 
market, and top price Is given for the good article. 
He did not think there could be anything in the nature 
of a combination. 

He would not say that poultry is usurping the place 
of the pig, but much more poultry are certainly kept. 

The majority of breeders sell the pigs as suckers, 
and anything approximating to the York type cannot 
be sold except at a reduced price. From his own ex- 
perience he would not say that the Ulster fattens 
quicker. The York makes a greater weight in a given 
time and is the leaner pig, but the Black is most 
thrifty of all. The Y T ork will make li cwt. dead 
weight in six to seven months; it lias a thicker skin 
and stronger bone, and these are the objections to it 
in the. north. He had sold a number of York pigs to 
the Asylum at Downpatrick and the authorities car- 
ried out a feeding experiment with the York and 
Ulster breeds. Messrs. Sinclair’s buyer was brought 
in say which was the most suitable when killed for 
his trade, and he decided on the Yorks. All the Ulster 
pigs were bought in the open market. He did not 
think there was much in the point that one breed 
matured quicker than the other. A Yoik will do in 
the winter when an Ulster will die from the effects of 
the cold: it will also thrive on coarse food that would 
not do for the Ulster; the latter is a quicker thriven 
up to 1 cwt., but after that weight the York improves 
much better. He was aware of the reasons why the 
southern curers objected to the Ulster pig. 

He had bred and sold a number of boars to the 
Department for premiums. He did not consider £5 
sufficient, as that is practically the pork price of the 
animal at five months old; and he had got as much 
when selling the sows of the litter for pork w'lien going 
out at the same time as the boars. If the latter are 
not taken for breeding they would return an inferior 


price for pork, though he personally had no experience 
of boars kept for premiums being either rejected or 
left on his hands. He held over such animals only for 
inspection as he believed would pass the inspector, and 
he believed that if this were done by breeders gener- 
ally much of the difficulty in this respect would be 
obviated. The price for boars selected should, however, 
be better. The best boars from the litter when sold to 
private breeders had often returned him 47 or 410, so 
that the Department were getting some second quality 
animals. The Department usually take the boars a 
week or so after being marked; but the animals would 
probably be six months old when going out. He was 
aware that the Department did not guarantee to buy 
approved pigs, but he had always found a good demand 
for any of the boars marked. It made a difference in 
the return to the breeder when the boar was left until 
it was over six months old. 

He experienced considerable difficulty in having 
crates returned to him. He suggested that applicants 
for premium boars be required to deposit with the 
County Secretary 42 10s. instead of 42, the 10s. to be 
refunded when the vendor notified the Secretary that 
the crate had been sent back. 

So far as he had seen, there is no difficulty in regard 
to judging at shows. The man who gives prizes in an 
Ulster class to a York pig does not know his business. 
The points of the Ulster are laid down, and the breeder 
must keep them in view, so should the judge. It 
frequently happens that two classes only are provided 
at local shows (a) for the best sow, and (/>) for the 
best pig. The Society do not care so long as the prizes 
arc awarded, and the judge selected is often a man 
who can judge two or three classes of stock. In his 
opinion, since the Royal Ulster Society took the matter 
up the Ulster type has steadily improved in the direc- 
tion aimed at, and he agreed that the judge of these 
pigs at shows should be approved by the Society. The 
York pig has already been brought up to the desired 
shape, and his own idea would be to breed the York 
shape into the Ulster, with the exception of the 
drooping ears. There is a deep side on the York. The 
Large Black, the Berkshire, and the York were all of 
the same shape, and the policy should be to grade up 
the Ulster to a good shape to produce a good ham. The 
Ulster has finer skin and bone, and he was of opinion 
that the type is being graded up in this direction. The 
chief trouble with the Ulster is the wrinkles in the 
skin; they have been bred out of the York. The buyer 
of dead pigs alone is not in a position to understand 
what the animal should be alive. 

He believed that what had ruined the York pig in 
the North was the fact that some middle Yorks were 
brought in and distributed through that part of the 
country, and had given the breed a bad name. But 
for this be did not believe that there would be the same 
objection to the York, as the main points of conforma- 
tion of it and the Ulster agreed, there being a dif- 
ference of characteristics only between the two types. 
A difficulty had also been caused by in-breeding. 

He was inclined to think that many persons who 
had got swine fever into their herds would have been 
free of the disease had they given greater attention 
to the ventilation and cleanliness of the houses in 
which the pigs were housed, and allowed a larger pro- 
portion of green food. He did not favour the killing 
off of animals in herds affected by swine fever. He 
would prefer to h^ve the housing and feeding attended 
to. He knew that the disease was caused by a germ, 
but pigs kept under defective conditions are more 
liable to it. 
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present : 

( Chairman ). i Mr. Patrick C'i,one. 

! Mr. J. WiijI.ington, j.p. 

i Mr. 0. W. H. Rooi.ston, b.a. 


Mr. EDWARD GILLILAND, 47 a Durham Street, 
Belfast. 


Stated he tendered his own views as a shipper of 
live and dead pigs. He was under the impression that 
there had been a general decrease all over Ireland, and 
that this was attributable to the swine fever and Foot 
and Mouth restrictions. When a feeder discovered one 
of his pigs to he ill he reported the matter to the 
police, the place was inspected, one or two pigs taken 
and slaughtered, and an investigation held ; all around 
that district became a prohibited area as regards the 
movement of swine, and in perhaps six weeks time it 
would be notified that there was no swine fever. 
Restrictions had meantime been placed on the premises, 
even though pigs from the supposed infected place had 
not been in contact with them. The restrictions are so 
hard on both the buyer and farmer that the latter is 
discouraged from keeping pigs. He acknowledged 
that swine fever had always been a factor in regard to 
the industry, and that as the number of outbreaks was 
steadily decreasing a shrinkage in the number of pigs 
in any particular year could not be attributed to this 
cause. 


He might have to cover an area of 20 miles in order 
to purchase 100 pigs. The farmer will sell more readily 
in the market than at his own place. If intended to 
be shipped as stores, each seller must make a declara- 
tion that he has had the animals in his possession for 
28 days, and get a licence from the local sergeant of 
police; this must go to the portal inspector with the 
name of the consignee. The pigs are kept for a period 
of from ten hours to four days at the port of debarka- 
tion before being forwarded on to the consignee. 

If these restrictions and regulations could be some- 
what modified, it would encourage a greater develop- 
ment of the shipping industry. He knew that the 
Board of Agriculture in England were responsible for 
the regulations. 


He bought and shipped every sort of pig, the greatei 
number being sent in alive; and in the buving he relict 
on his own judgment as to the value ; he knew of nc 
arrangement amongst any of the buvers to fix a price 
and m view of the factors regulating the trade he did 
not believe that this could be done. Irish shippers 
at any rate, are working quite independently. 

The price of pork has for some time past been 
satisfactory but large supplies in Great Britain from 
Denmark and other Continental places cause, prices tc 
ru e iower. The supplies on the British markets re- 
gulated the price, and it would be quite impossible foi 
the Irish curers or anyone connected with the bacon 
or pig tfade to fix prices. 

For a long time past curers in England and Scotland 
are unable to procure enough Irish pigs, either dead 
or alive, and have had to turn to Denmark for the 
extra number required. In his opinion there is a 
satisfactory prospect for a large increase in supplies 
from this country, which, if available, would he 
believed, be bought by cross-eliannel merchants in 
preference to Danish. 


In city and suburban areas the sanitary bye-lf 
have prevented a number of people from feeding pi 
He was not in a position to furnish comparat 
figures, but from 1888 to 1892 he saw upwards of 1 I 
pigs weekly bought alive in Belfast and shipped to’ 


Mr. Edward dill Hand — continued. 

other side; that number would now probably not exceed 
100. He agreed that the interests of the public health 
had to be conserved, but now houses have since been 
erected, and the sanitary regulations prohibit pigs 
being kept m connection with them. 

A good potato crop means a larger supply of pigs 
fed nil over the country. 

Owing to the rise in the price of Indian meal, pig- 
fceding on same would not be very profitable at present 
prices for pork, and this affected the number of pigs 
fed. He could not suggest any way of meoting liigh 
prices for imported food. b 

Tin !»S known as the Large York is, i„ Ms opinion, 
best suited for tho curer, and pays the feeder best. The 
Barge Lister breed is also very good, especially for the 
Northern trade. Both breeds suited the shipper. Tho 
Ulster is not so hardy, and does not stund the journey 
so well ns the other, and when it shows any bruise or 
mark the price is cut, more so in this country, how- 
ever, than m England. It has not so good an 
appearance after coming out of the ship as the English- 
red animal. Ihe English pork butcher is not so par- 
ticular about bruises as the Irish curer, as the pi"s 
are cut up at once, and the damage has not the same 
opportunity of showing. The black pig with a little 
Hair is a good hardy animal, and stands a long journey 
well. It is now taken by English buyers as readily as 
the white but they do so only an account of ' the 
scarcity of supplies. He also sold pigs, 1 J ,- to 1 J cwt., 
m Scotland for wliat is known as the Ayrshire trade, 
rolled ^ P1RS al ° killec1, skinned mid the bacon 

t 2? e * i ? J heav - v witk Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, etc., was at a standstill, owing to his 
bemg. unable to get boats from Belfast to take tho pigs 
alive. He had been sending them via Fleetwood, 
™ r d , Llv FP°? 1 The Heysham boat would 
never take live pigs from Belfast, and the others are 
JEL 1 10 .° %?Z de t Wlth c *ttle. It is not worth sending 

ttaS 1 < ”‘" s 10 ““ 1, " <lsl ‘ i i> s 010 «• 

Denmark is able to hold the market much better 
owing to the uniform supply; instead of merely re- 
ducing his stock in hard times, the Irish farmer gets 
out of pigs altogether. He believed that practically 
i™^f hcnU n ber of Pjs s couId be raised in Ireland, 
especially in Cavan and Monaghan. He. had never 
known a period when there were too many pigs for 
71 ® C0t , C 1 tradc ’ At Mmes when the 
the Irish 1 StUff “ ° heap may be 11811:611 instead of 
C0 ^ d C0U i nt on havin K a uniform supply he 

He Srl k w +v S r&TP from going to the Continent. 
He did not think English, and especially Scotch, farmers 

Tri«l d R f ln f ° r , troubl ® breeding. They prefer the 
iZLl T’ P robab 'y they can get cheaper for 

feeding than. jf they reared them. There are creameries 
1 /“ tla " d , ta connection with which hundreds of pigs 
are fed. Before the shipper can make a profit he must 
M/ o^ Uy f t B J lgS fairIy chea P; the usual price is 
20/- to 25/- for those 10 to 12 weeks old. If such 
animals could be sent over more freely there would be 
a still greater demand for them, as thousands of car- 
cases of young pigs 60 lbs. to 90 lbs. each are now 
coming from Denmark for pork markets in England 
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or Scotland; he believed that Irish supplies would be 
given a preference. At the same time he acknow- 
ledged that it might be better for the farmer to fatten 
the young pigs now sent over, but this additional 
market provided a great outlet for the breeder who 
should raise supplies for both markets. There has 
been a shortage in Ireland for a number of years, and 
the foreigner is taking the trade; not since the time 
when American bacon was coming in cheap has the 
supply of Irish pigs exceeded the demand. 

In the end of 1911 and beginning of 1912 a number 
of breeding sows were disposed of, and this had also 
been his experience during the past three months. In 
order to make some of the sows look better, they had 
been sent .to the boar a few weeks previously. He 
shipped such animals to sausage, makers. He had at 
present an advertisement in every one of the northern 
papers asking for sows. Bonhams are also selling very 
cheaply; he had got from Drumshanbo 15 suckers 8 to 
12 weeks old at 9/- each. This is due to the high price 
of feeding stuffs. Very large, numbers of suckers are 
being killed off in Cavan, and the carcases, saw 25 to 
40 lb. weight, sent in hampers to England via Belfast, 
Fleetwood and Heysham, where they are sold at 6Jd. 
per lb. in London market. He feared that this killing 
off of sows and suckers would continue, and that there 
would be a dearth of pigs later. 

He was now informed that the Committee were not 
in a position to deal with questions of transit, but he 
might mention that about ten days before Christmas, 
when buyers were getting their supplies of live pigs 
for the English trade, numbers of them were delayed 
for 14 days before they could be shipped, and many 
died in the lairages. This was due to the strike, and to 
the fact that the Companies always take cattle in 
preference to pigs. He had not yet been able to trace 
a number of pigs sent away at that time, and out 
of one lot of 31 pigs, 4 were dead when they reached 
Leeds. Another lot was kept for 12 days at Birken- 
head without anyone being notified by tbe authorities. 
Apart from the Dublin strike, he did not consider there 
were enough boats at Dublin. There is no lairage for 
pigs at Liverpool, and they must go to Birkenhead, 
but the boats going there are taking cattle only. At 
Mercklands and Birkenhead the pigs have to be 
slaughtered on landing, so that while po~lc is cheap in 
that locality, butchers in the interior have to pay 
higher. Were the restrictions done away with, farmers 
would be encouraged to breed more pigs for cross- 
channel markets, and still leave sufficient to be fat- 
tened at home. Before breeding would pay, however, 
the farmer should get 20/- to 25/- for bonhams. 

Butchers on the other side like to get the pigs alive, 
so that they may have the offal, which in a large pig 
would be worth "about £1 when made up and sold to 
the best advantage; .the butcher is satisfied with any 
little profit and the offal. When taken out here the 
transit is too long, and the offal becomes practically 
worthless. 


Mr. GEORGE RUDDELL, Laurel Mount, Lurgan. 

Stated he was a farmer and feeder of pigs. In 1912 
pork got to such a low price that it left no margin for 
profit: the price of young pigs was reduced and brood 
sows were slaughtered. Feeding stuffs were also dear, 
but, even when high, pigs would be fed were the price 
of pork satisfactory. There is, however, a disinclina- 
tion to buy Indian meal when it passes £o. These 
factors resulted in a smaller number of pigs in 1913. 

In his district a limited number only of pigs are 
bred, and he- considered that pork-raising has declined; 
that farmers find it unprofitable, and have diverted 
their money into other channels; they are getting into 
better financial circumstances, and will not undertake 
the drudgery involved with pigs. Fuel is dear, and 
milk, too valuable in this district. 

There is difficulty in obtaining labour, especially on 
SundaV: it is not a' 'question Of wages, as workmen hke 
to 'have Saturday afternooh and Sunday free. *or 
this reason, and to avoid the cooking of food, he 
preferred 'to- 'give the' feeding,' including small potatoes, 
to cattle. Owing to the good return at present from 


cattle, the small holder preferred to feed calves.’ 
Labourers say they can do better in the factories than 
going to the farmer. They are making 10/- to 12/-' 
weekly when learning weaving, and his opinion is that 
wherever there are factories it will absorb the labour 
to the detriment of agriculture. The poorer or 
labouring class who were responsible for the feeding of 
a good number of pigs are now drifting into the towns. 

Feeding, if dear, affects fatteners. but not so much 
as potatoes, a plentiful cheap supply of which is the 
greatest inducement to fatten pigs. Early in the 
season there was a good crop and pigs were bought to 
consume them, but there is now a better market for 
potatoes. He had not gone minutely into the question 
of raw food, but from his experience he did not think 
it was satisfacto’-y. The farmer, for the greater part, 
does not keep records, but uses his judgment as to what 
pays best. He did not know of any -breeders disposing 
of sows at present, but in view of the prevailing high 
price of feeding stuffs he anticipated that this would 
happen. Iu the previous week 25/- to 30/- was being 
asked for bonhams, but there was no sale for them. 
Many of the people who would otherwise buy them 
have perhaps as much to feed as they can provide for, 
in the way of cattle. Profits will not be satisfactory 
if the bonhams caunot be bought reasonable, and there 
must be a difference in the price of the store as com- 
pared with the finished animal. Iu November, when 
pigs are usually sold, the price is low, and this hap- 
pened also when a large number are brought to a 
particular market. On a small market the price goes 
up- If the pigs are held back they get too heavy, and 
must be sold at a reduced price. It is never possible 
to count on what pork may bring owing to the fluctua- 
tions of the markets, which discourage farmers. There 
is no protection against the combine of pork buyers, 
and this combination is evident to anyone selling in 
the market. The farmer has nothing to ao in the making 
of the price. He also objected to the sum of 6d. being 
deducted for carriage of the carcase. He admitted, 
however, that it was a recognised custom., and might 
be regarded in the nature of discount. Farmers are 
not suspicious when selling other farm produce, but 
they tell him they are disgusted with the fluctuations 
in the price of pork. He acknowledged that the quota- 
tions in the different towns correspond, but there is 
frequently a big reduction all round. He was aware 
that the great proportion of Irish pork went to Great 
Britain, and haviug regard to the factor’s which, he 
was now informed, controlled the London market, he 
recognised that they must also regulate the price of 
pigs in this country*. He considered, however, that if 
the amount of pork is to be increased the market must 
be more reliable and feeding stuffs cheaper. 

Owing to the sanitary laws there are very few pigs' 
now fed in Lurgan, while ten or twelve years ago 
hundreds were fed, particularly by country people who 
came to the town. These bye-laws are becoming in- 
creasingly stringent. He admitted that they were 
absolutely necessary, but he had no doubt that they 
are too rigidly enforced. He considered that a lot of 
the house offal could be better fed to a pig under sani- 
tary conditions than thrown into the rubbish heap, 
where it decays and becomes a nuisance; this practice 
also tends to unthriftiness on the part of small holders. 
At first the authorities prescribed the distance at 
which the pigs should be kept from the dwelling, but 
eventually they refused to allow the pigs to be kept 
in any circumstances. He had known of one case 
where ’ they prohibited the keeping of pigs, although 
the animals were housed twenty ■ yards from t-lie 
dwelling, and the premises opened out to a field 
behind. 


dr. R. MACLEAN, Representing Ulster Curing 
Company, Ltd.-, Belfast. 

Stated that he knew -of no arrangement _ whatever 
ween the representatives of different curing estab- 
lnrents as to what they would pay for pork. Each 
n calculated what it could afford to pay at a par- ; 
ar market, and gave -instructions -to its buyers 
iordingly. The trouble usually -is for eaeh firm to 
i the supplies it required, and buyers have frequently. 

N 
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Mr. R. Maclean — continued. 

to give too much for the pork, especially when a 
email number of pigs are marketed. He had seen 
equal competition in big markets, and it was incorrect 
to assume that a large market means a lower price, 
as irrespective of the quantity it will all be bought up. 
In the case of a small market the buyer would try 
to get as much of the pork as possible for his own firm, 
and the price that week might be a couple of shillings 
above the proper market value. This would have the 
effect of inducing farmers to bring out more pigs next 
week; when buyers saw they could easily get the sup- 
plies they wanted they would ease off the price. This 
would show that there is no combination amongst 
them. In the case of a big market the buyers back 
their judgment as to whether the large output is a 
temporary glut or otherwise. One seller could ascer- 
tain the price another was getting by looking at the 
figure on the buyer’s card for some of the pigs already 
sold to that buyer. The fluctuations would be due to 
the demand for pork on the other side, which is regu- 
lated by Continental supplies. 

The apparent discrepancy between the wholesale 
quotations for pork and the retail price of bacon is due 
to the retailer who does not take temporary fluctuations 
into account. The larger grocers may vary their price 
in sympathy with the market, but the smaller men 
will not do so. It is to be remembered that the whole 
pig is not making the high price that the farmer 
thinks of; the best parts only return the high price. 
Different parts are sold at varying prices, and the 
retailer has to take a certain amount of wastage into 
account. 

If the pig population in Ireland were increased by 
25 per cent., he did not think prices would fall, but 
this would depend on Continental supplies. In view 
of diminishing imports from America, an increase in 
Ireland would be warranted, but the Danes are taking 
up some of this trade which should provide an opening 
for Irish produce. The roll bacon which his firm were 
manufacturing is competing now with Danish and not 
American, but if pig numbers were increased in 
Ulster he thought the curers were in a position to 
handle many more; they would certainly be ready to 
enlarge their premises to deal with any permanent in- 
crease. His firm could handle double the number 
they are now getting. 


Mr. S. A. Bell — continued. 


Mr. S. A. BELL, Fortwilliam, Hillsborough, 

Co. Down. 

Stated he was a farmer and breeder and feeder. 
In County Down the farmer is the breeder, and pigs 
are fattened by the small holder and labourer. In his 
district feeding is carried on, but the pigs are bred 
in the vicinity. When sows and young pigs were 
plentiful and cheap, and prospects for pork did not 
seem satisfactory, the feeder did not want so many 
bonhams; this was reflected in the price of the latter, 
and a number of sows were killed off. The price of 
feeding stuffs had not such an effect on the sows. In 
1912 sows were plentiful, and young pigs were so cheap 
that breeders fattened and sold 25 per cent, of the 
sows to curers. This had the effect of making 
bonhams scarce, and raising their price as high as 
£2 10s. each in 1913. More breeding stocks are kept 
at present. Ten to twelve weeks old bonhams are 
cheap now, about 20/- to 25/-, but the demand is 
slow for the past month, and the price is gradually 
commg down. If existing prices for feeding stuffs and 
pork are maintained many farmers will probably re- 
duce their stock. As had happened in 1912, the ten- 
dency will be to dispose of the sows where bonhams 
cannot be sold. Pork is now 60/-, and even though 
a good price has been obtainable during the past two 
years, the high cost of feeding stuffs left no profit 
owing to the high price at which bonhams had to be 
purchased. Farmers estimate that it pays them better 

sell potatoes when they can get £2 10s. At present 
prices, feeding pigs could not pay. Nevertheless he 
would certainly keep on his own sows, as he believed 
that the person who keeps pigs continuously would 
obtain the best return. 

The difficulty of the breeder is to dispose of his bon- 
hams when there is no demand for them, as he has not 
always a sufficiency of feeding. I u similar circum 
stances be had fed them, and resorted to the use of 
raw food. He had treated one lot only in this way 


and "ave raw Indian meal, buttermilk and cabbage, 
together with some bran, and treacle as a laxative, but 
this did not do any good; he had no potatoes at the 
time. Later on in September he fed boiled potatoes 
and turnips with a little pollard, and found that the 
pigs improved better. The praeice is to feed quickly, 
and bring the pig to 2 cwt. dead weight at 6J mouths 
old. From his experience he did not think this could 
be done under eight mouths if the food were given 
raw. In order to make them thrive well, he considered 
that milk in some form is necessary. After a certain 
age the pig would probably be able to consume nearly 
seven pints daily. He had seen them make 2.1 cwt. 
at 6i months, but they would be fed by the small 
farmer, who usually gives milk. Labourers and small 
farmers are good feeders. If the farmer were inde- 
pendent of foreign food stuffs more pigs would be fed ; 
a greater proportion of the feeding should be produced 
on his own land if the farmer is to obtain the highest 
return. His practice is to grow for pig-feeding beans 
and corn, and have them ground together; his laud 
did not suit barley. The labour of cooking is a diffi- 
culty. 

The small holder and labourer can make better 
pork than the large farmer, because they can give more 
attention to the pigs, which repay extra care. These 
feeders are quite independent of hired labour, whilst 
the large farmer cannot get anyone to give the neces- 
sary attention to sows, or to attend to pig-feeding, 
especially on Sunday; it is not a question of wages. 

The numbers of poultry may have increased, but he 
did not think they were ' interfering with pig-keeping. 

His experience always had been that when pigs are 
plentiful there is a fall in the price of pork. 

Whilst in ordinary circumstances the variation in 
the price of pork would not be more than 1/- to 2/- 
froin week to week, there is always a difference in price 
between a large and a small market; pork would drop 
another 1/- or 2/- when there is a heavy supply. He 
submitted the following returns in support of this 
statement : — 

Ballynahinch Market. — 17th December, 1914—162 pigs, 
price 54/- to 57/6. 24tli December, 1914— No 
market. 81st December, 1914 — 116 pigs, price 
47/6 to 62/-. 1 b 1 

Lisburn Market. — The owner of two pigs, weights 
1.3.18 and 1.3.7, on 13th October obtained 58/- per 
cwt. ; on 20th October two pigs from the same 
litter, weighing 1.3.10 and 1.3.11, respectively, 
returned 62/-; or a difference of 4/- in one week. 

He acknowledged that when a good price is 
obtained on a particular day farmers bring out 
an extra quantity of pork at the succeeding market, 
and that they were accordingly, to a certain extent, 
responsible for the fluctuations, as he knew that the 
curers had difficulty in dealing with an abnormal 
supply, and he could not blame them if they reduced 
the price slightly. These fluctuations, however, have 
a great deal to do in discouraging pig-feeding, and 
make sellers suspicious that they are not being fairly 
dealt with. ‘ n 

He was satisfied that the White Ulster is the only 
breed of pigs that could be sold in the district, as it is 
found that they grow into pork quicker. He had been 
working with the Large York for seven years, but 
eventually he could not sell them. He agreed with 
Mr. Robertson that the Ulster thrives well up to the 
first cwt. and that the York may do better later on, 
but Mr. Robertson keeps a very good strain of Yorks. 

York makes the best nurse, but he con- 
sidered that one breed can be reared as easily as the 
other. From his experience he believed that the Ulster 
wouid be fat a month earlier than the York, but he 
thought it eat more, so that he could not sav which 
ammal Gould be more economically brought to the seme 
ueignt. He had. always maintained that in time the 
Irak >s a meet pig than the Ulster, but it takes longer 
‘ , P e ople want a quick maturing animal, 
and they believe this to be the Ulster. 

wer - e , devi f ed of retaining young sows 
of the right stamp it would be the mean! of providing 
t = n r y! c P If*i, ful Tu’? pl: l 0f * 0UJ ?g P^ 6 ; he was referring 
h?,+ Jw f th \ D1 ^ bree< ? where * fa at was preferred, 
f he ba n no ob l ecti °n to the Large. York. 
a . It Bl ’^est any definite scheme, and ho ad- 

mitted that it was a question of whether the business 
paid or not. 
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Mr. S. A. Bell — continued. 


Mr. ANDREW BOGAN, Guiness, Ballynahiuch. 


There is no shipping trade in live pigs from his dis- 
trict. Such an outlet would encourage breeders, aud 
would leave bonhams more plentiful for fattening. 
About ten weeks old a young pig would perhaps weigh 
40 lb. Unless there is a good litter of nine or ten, an 
average price of £1 would barely pay for the rearing. 
If the breeder could rely on this sum by having an 
additional outlet for the bonhams, it would prevent 
him from being discouraged, as he now has sometimes 
to sell them off at a very low figure. Every induce- 
ment should be offered to keep breeding going on. 


Mr. A. B. CLARKE, Secretary, County Antrim 
Committee of Agriculture. 

Appointed by the County Committee to give evidence 
as regards the provision which that body make for 
the swine-breeding industry. 

The sum which could be spent on live stock is fixed 
by the Department, but the County Committee dis- 
tribute that amount amongst the different classes of 
stock as they consider most desirable. Out of a total 
of £'1,285 at their disposal for live stock, the Com- 
mittee allocated £440 for horses, £750 for bulls, £35 
for sheep, and £60 for swine; this provided premiums 
for three second-year aud ten first-year boars, or thir- 
teen in all. He had no difficulty in getting the 
premiums taken up. If more funds were set aside for 
swine, he believed that a few additional boars could 
be located, but the Committee had not received auy 
representations in this connection, and seemed to be 
satisfied that sufficient is now g'ven for swine. Taking 
into account the large number of sows in the county, 
it was certainly evident that the Committee should 
afford greater assistance to the swine-breeding industry. 
On going into the results from the expenditure the 
return from pigs was far greater than from horses. On 
the facts now placed before him he agreed that the 
industry is an important one in the county, and de- 
serving of special attention; if these facts were brought 
more fully before the County Committee he thought 
they would be inclined to afford the industry more 
assistance. Any additional allocation in favour of 
swine would, however, have to be made from the funds 
noiv devoted to horses or cattle. 

The smaller farmer is not largely represented on 
the Committee, but many of the members are in- 
terested in pigs. No member of the Committee can 
himself obtain any advantage from the operation of 
the schemes, and is, therefore, in a position to have 
them administered for the general benefit. "Were the 
small farmer more directly represented it is but natural 
that his interests would receive more consideration. 
He would offer no opinion as to whether it was desir- 
able to alter the composition of the Committee. 

The ordinary boar kept in the county is usually a 
good animal; though not entered in the herd book, 
many of them might be as good as the registered sires. 
They are bought young, probably at two or three 
months old, and fairly cheap. The Antrim man likes 
to have his pig in pork at five months, and if a boar 
is kept after that age previous to selection for a 
premium, the present price of £5 is not attractive. He 
had not known of any boars marked by the Depart- 
ment being left on breeders’ hands. His own opinion 
is that the premium for boars does not offer sufficient 
inducement to keep them, but at the same time none 
of the premiums had lapsed. Raising the fee to 2/- 
would be an advantage, as the charge for ordinary 
boars is from 2/6 to 3/6, and these are perhaps as 
good as the premium animals. He did not think sow- 
owners would have any objection to paying a higher 
fee, and he believed that the time had arrived when 
breeders realise the value of a good sire. He agreed 
that the County Committee should have a discretion 
in this matter. He preferred some allowance being 
made in this way to increasing the amount of the 
premium and having a smaller number. 

The County Committee had carried out experiments 
in regard to the use of raw and cooked foods, and the 
results were in favour of the former. 


Stated he was a farmer and breeder and feeder of 
pigs. So far as his own district was concerned, the 
potato crop in 1912 was satisfactory-, and realised from 
3/- to 4/6 in the early part of 1913. Potatoes were 
accordingly sold off instead of being fed to pigs. This 
high price was probably due to the failure of the crop 
in other parts of the country. The cost of meal has 
not the same effect as potatoes; when the latter are 
selling well, fewer pigs will be fed, and this is reflected 
in the sows. Farmers did not then increase their stock 
of pigs until they could judge the prospects of the 1913 
potato crop, so that the decrease was only felt in 1913. 

The sows had been done away with in the winter 
of 1912 and beginning of 1913. He kept two boars, 
and the average number of sows coming to them would 
be twenty per month. From August to December of 
1912 the number was sixty or a little over ten monthly. 
There was a gradual increase up to December, 1913. 
Potatoes were cheap then, and this crop has a great 
influence on the number of pigs kept. Whilst pig- 
feeding is carried on as extensively as formerly, he 
considered that it was beginning to decline again owing 
to the high price now prevailing for potatoes. His 
observation during the past couple of months would 
lead him to infer that a considerable number of sows 
are being disposed of ; suckers are now 25/-, but there 
is no demand for them. In consequence, he antici- 
pated that there would shortly be another decrease in 
the number of pigs. He had himself six sows at 
present, and in the circumstances would go in for more 
of them, as the time to have pigs is when everyone else 
is getting out of them; the person who keeps pigs all 
the time will get the best return. 

The pigs are bred by the larger farmers, but the 
feeding is done by small holders, aud to a slight extent 
by labourers. The price for ten weeks old suckers 
usually runs from 30/- to 40'-, and sometimes as high 
as 50/-. The larger farmer has a better supply of milk 
to feed sows ; aud his own belief is that it would pay 
better to breed than to fatten when £2 can be obtained 
for the suckers. In his district there is no difficulty 
in getting labourers to feed pigs; they will do what- 
ever work is allotted to them. 

Under the auspices of the County Committee of 
Agriculture he carried out an experiment to test the 
value of meal fed alone and meal and potatoes. There 
were three pigs in each lot; the experiment lasted 
from 1st August to 1st December. When starting the 
pigs were ten weeks old and were taken at the market 
value of £2 each. The meal lot weighed 213 lb. and 
the other 216 lb. He killed one pig in each lot on the 
first Thursday of November, when they weighed 1.3.2 
and 1.3.0 after 14 weeks feeding; a fortnight later 
another from each lot was killed and they weighed 1.3.2 
and 1.2.20. Those fed on meal alone consumed 18 
cwt. and the other lot 9 ewt. meal and 34 ewt. pota- 
tops. Refuse potatoes only were used and were valued 
at 1/3 per ewt. and the pollard cost 6/4 per cwt. The 
total weights of the carcases when sold were 5.0.1 for 
the meal lot and 5.0.9 for the potato and meal lot. 
The pork of the first two realised 61/- and of the last 
four 62/- per cwt. The final results were : — 

Six young pigs valued at ... ... £12 0 0 

Cost of feeding — 

Meal lot 5 18 0 

Meal and potato lot, ... ... 5 2 0 


23 0 0 

Amount realised, £30 10s. : balance, 7 10 0 
He did not like the advertised cooked foods. He. 
preferred meal mixed with boiled potatoes; and when 
meal alone is used he preferred to scald it. He had 
tried using potatoes, turnips, and meal raw to boars 
only, but did not favour this system; he thought a 
larger quantity of meal was required and the animals 
did not appear to be in as good condition; he did not 
try any actual experiments. 

He had carried out experiments to show that the 
total cost of feeding a pig is 44/-, made up as fol- 
lows : — s. d. 

1 cwt. Indian meal, ... ... ... 7 6 

1 cwt. pollard or sharps. ... ... . 7 0 

1 cwt. cut corn or oats, ... ... 8.0 

3 stones linseed, ... ... ... 4 0 

18£ cwts. refuse potatoes, _ ... , ... 13 6 

24 gallons skim or buttermilk. ... ... 4 6 

N 2 
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Mr. Andrew lloyan — continued. 

He allowed also 5/- for the work of feeding. He com- 
menced feeding when the pig is about three weeks old, 
and allowing 10/- for the sucker and the sows part of 
rearing it, he. was satisfied they left a good profit. 
From experiments he had carried out in cattle feeding 
also he was satisfied that pigs paid better. 

If the results of experiments similar to those which 
he had carried out were published in the local press 
it should have a good effect. He agreed that it would 
be useful to give a supply of leaflets on the subject to 
owners of boars to distribute to those bringing sows, 
as the information required to be brought directly to 
the notice of farmers. There is at present a large 
number of people who do not understand the feeding 
of pigs; many of them do not realise the necessity for 
giving the pigs a plentiful supply of fresh water. Pigs 
should be ljj cwt. at six months old and be kept grow- 
• ing- from the • commencement. It is a waste of time 
and food to feed pigs to seven months. Six and a half 
months would probably be the avevage life of a pig. 
The sucker is sold at ten weeks old and four months 
are counted on to finish it. 

The food is a more powerful factor in regulating the 
number of pigs kept than the return for pork, the 
price of' which is uncertain. Latterly the price of pork 
at 60/- is satisfactory, but whenever there is a big 
market it is somewhat lower and the demand is not 
so keen. When the. supply is small buyers are more 
anxious to purchase, and it is but natural that they 
would not be so keen on a big market. There are, 
however, no serious fluctuations; he considered that 
the marketing is quite fair, and he had no complaints 
to make. 

He personally had experience of the Ulster type of 
pig only, and it alone can be sold in the district. 

The premium boars are all pure bred White. Ulsters. 
His own opinion would be that the first cross from 
the York and the Ulster would produce the most 
thrifty and best shaped animal. More depends on the 
strain than the breed, and there are good and bad 
strains of each breed. He avoided buying a nervous 
pig. The housing is an important factor. As a rule 
the pigs in the district are not well housed, but large 
farmers are improving their buildings. The small 
holder often keeps the pig in a place without light or 
ventilation. He did not approve of a yard for pigs as 
the tendency is to leave it too long without beiim 
cleaned; he preferred to arrange for the pigs to run 
out on the grass. He was himself at present erecting 
a model piggery on lines which he had thought out 
for some time. He recommended plenty of light be- 
cause he believed that darkness causes pigs to be 
nervous, resulting in fits. In such cases he brought 
the sows and young pigs out to the light and gave 
doses of sulphate of iron. 

He thought more poultry is being kept than for- 
merly, and to a certain extent are taking the placi* of 
pigs amongst cottiers and small farmers. He under- 
stood that the returns from poultry are satisfactory 
when the industry is carried on to 'meet the require- 
ments of the best markets. 

He kept a good breed of pigs, but usually paid .£3 
for an ordinary boar; he also adopted the practice of 
getting a boar by means of exchange with another 
breeder. He bought the boar at ten weeks old, and 
it would be five months old before being fit for service 
and would then have cost him more than £5. He 
kept a premjum animal, but whilst the first year pre- 
mium of £5 paid, he did not think that the second 
year premium was sufficient. After this sire has 
served the prescribed number of sows the service fee 
is raised to 2/6. The fee for the ordinary boar is 2/- 
and he believed that if the fee for the premium boar 
were raised to the same figure it would be a Greater 
inducement to keep premium animals, and the sows 
would continue to come just the same. In his own 
district, however, there, was no other boar within a 
radius of ten miles south, east, or north-east, but there 
was one 4 miles direct north, and one direct west 
about 3 or 4 miles. People will send sows to the best 
sire. The returns required by the County Committee 
involved a considerable amount of trouble and the 
premium leaves little profit. If the County Committee 
wish to have more premiums taken up or to improve 
the ones .they have they will either have to increase 
the premium or allow the fee to be raised. 


Mr. THOMAS M‘ CON NELL, Glenville, Ballindorry, 
Co. Antrim. 

Stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder of 
pigs. He kept four registered sows of the Large 
White Ulster brood, also two ordinary white sows. 
The progeny of these by a black boar gives good re- 
sults, as the first cross from two different breeds comes 
to maturity quicker. He could have them over 2 cwt. 
inside six months, whilst if bred pure it would take 
a month longer. For this reason he favoured the in- 
troduction of Black boars. He agreed that whilst first 
crosses generally give the best returns the succeeding 
progeny are not so satisfactory, and he, recognised that 
it would be necessary to maintain two pure breeds to 
obtain the desired result. 

He had no difficulty in marketing the progeny of the 
Ulster and the Black boar, as a big strong pig always 
sells well irrespective, of colour. Except for a very 
slight stain most of them killed white with the ordi- 
nary treatment; a little of the black hair would, how- 
ever, show. Even though the eurers state that the 
Black is not suitable for their trade he considered that 
this breed should be kept and that the interests of the 
farmer should receive primary consideration. 

When using pure bred Ulster sows and boars the 
results were unsatisfactory and a number of the bon- 
hams, even though well attended to, died off. The 
same sows when sent to the Black boar gave satisfac- 
tory results, and his own experience was entirely in 
favour of the. Black. The black sow and white, boar, 
however, did not give good results. He considered 
that the Ulsters were too inbred and not sufficiently 
hardy. The. Department should have at their Agri- 
cultural Centre at Greenmount a good black boar to 
make pig breeding in the district profitable. He per- 
sonally had not sufficient time nor accommodation to 
keep a boar. 

In the circumstances now explained to him as to 
the manner in which the black pig injured the bacon 
curing trade he. could better appreciate the position of 
the Department and the County Committee in this 
matter and he agreed that it would not be justifiable 
to spend public money in subsidising this breed. He 
had been looking at the matter, however, entirely 
from the point of view of the individual. 

He fed his pigs two-tliirds on home grown stuff, 
including barley, oats, and wheat; the remaining third 
would be Indian meal, also potatoes. If this principle 
were adopted more generally it would put feeders in 
a better position as regards the price of bought-in 
foodstuffs. Pigs should provide, a profitable market 
for home grown produce. 

Although he was living entirely in a rural district, 
where there is no competition from factories, one of 
his main difficulties is in getting labour on Sunday. 
It is not a question of wages. He had about a thou- 
sand apple trees and was in a difficulty as regards 
labour for these also. Speaking for his own district, 
he thought there was sufficient labour to do much 
more tillage. Most of the land is now used for graz- 
ing in the district. 

In January of last year he sold pork at 65/-; this 
year the price is 60/- only. He was not previously 
aware of the extent to which the, home prices for pigs 
are regulated by foreign competition, and he now un- 
derstood that the price of pigs in this country must 
follow the quotations for pork on the other side. 


Mr. A. J. MORROW, Secretary, Down County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture. 

as *he representatives appointed by 
•the County Committee had not found it possible to be 
present he could give some information as to the 
operations of the Committee as regards the swine 
breeding industry. 

The amount at the disposal of the County Committee 
for live stock .is £1,385; of this £270 is given for 
horses, £1,005 for cattle, and £110 for swine; the last 
mentioned sum had been raised from £80 with a view 
to securing more applications for boars, as all the pre- 
miums had never yet been taken up. There are plenty 
of sows m some districts; nevertheless the premium 
boars will not be taken. There is a total of 91 boars 
m the county, but they are not equally divided; of 
these, twenty are premium animals. 
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Mr. A. ./. Marrow — continued. 

The ordinary farmer does not like to be troubled 
with a boar or having sows coming about his place. 
The men who have boars are. those who have followed 
'this business for a number of years. 

As regards the fee, he suggested a sliding scale, as 
a uniformly higher charge would hit the small farmer. 
In his opinion the £5 premium does not pay, and he 
did not favour the second year premium at all; few 
people keep the one boar two years. His idea would 
.be to give a good premium for the one year. Even 


Mr. A. J. Morrow — continued. 

though the premium were increased to £1, however, 
he did not think there would be many more applica- 
tions. 

He had always maintained that the premium of .£5 
is not sufficient; were it somewhat increased and the 
service fee raised on a sliding scale it would be more 
attractive. Of course, the extra amount required 
would have to be taken from horses or cattle, and he 
did not think the County Committee would be pre- 
pared to take it ofi the latter. 


TWENTIETH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, 13th JANUARY, 1915. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Ballymena. 


PRESENT : 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. {Chairman). 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O'Mara 


Mr. Patrick Clune. 

Mr. J. Wilungton, J.P. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Rodlston , b.a. 


Mr. S. S. YOUNG, J.P., Bellemont, Coleraine. Mr. 8. 8. Young, J.P.— continued. 


Mr. Young, a member of the County Derry Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, and a breeder and feeder, stated 
it was his experience that farmers are discontinuing 
pig-feeding, giving the food grown and bought to cows, 
and sending milk to the creameries; the separated 
milk, together with a little Indian or linseed meal, 
being fed to calves until they are upwards of eight 
months old. In view of the more profitable return 
from calves, farmers are not keeping so many pigs. 
■Wheve creameries have been started they have resulted 
in decreasing the number of pigs, as a steady supply 
.of milk to the creamery has to be maintained. He 
was informed that Denmark is a dairying country, 
and that a greater number of pigs are kept there, but 
he was not conversant with the conditions prevailing 
in that country'. 'Where home dairying is practiced 
more milk would be available, and when potatoes are 
cheap there is a greater tendency to feed pigs, w here 
potatoes are extensively grown, pigs are kept, but when 
the price goes beyond £2 per ton they are usually sold. 
Refuse and smal'l potatoes go either to cattle or pigs, 
chiefly to the latter, and are sufficient to maintain a 
number throughout the year; the price of Indian meal, 
therefore, makes little difference. If there are no 
potatoes, and purchased foods have to be relied upon, 
the price of meal would be a larger factor. Up to a 
year or two ago pork was not above 45/-, while potatoes 
were selling at over 2/- per ewt., and it did not pay 
to feed them to pigs. 

' Pew people hove given up the oiduvtvv entirely; 
they ha-ve merely reduced the stock. The feeders do 
not usually rear the pigs they fatten but buy them as 
suckers in the market. He believed that latterly the 
breeder is getting the most of the profit; when bon- 
Lams are cheap, however, the feeder can buy them to 
better advantage than if he reared them. Sows are 
kept by small holders, but those who breed do not 
fatten them; the larger fanners feed very few pigs. 
The industry is mainly dependent on the small holders 
and labourers, who have not much difficulty- as regards 
labour, the work being done by their own families. On 
the large holdings it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to get domestic servants or labourers to attend to pigs. 
The boiling and making up of the food is objected to. 
If raw food could be used he believed it would get over 
■a great part of the difficulty. 

With Indian meal at £6 or £6 10s., and potatoes at 
35/- per toil, pork slioiild be 50/-, to leave a margin for 


the feeder. He acknowledged that at these prices there 
should be a satisfactory return on the assumption that 
a ton of potatoes or 5 cwt. of meal made 1 cwt. of 
pork. Unthriftiness or mortality amongst the pigs 
must, however, be taken into account. 

Suckers would usually weigh about 70 lb. and cost 
80/-. He would expect to make them 1J cwt. wheu 
six months old. He had read a number of statistics 
relating to the returns from different classes of feeding 
given to live stock, and he noticed that the margin of 
profit was usually low. 

He had tried giving beetroot, mangel and raw pulped 
potatoes with a little Indian meal or broken corn to 
sows in about the same quantity as would be fed 
cooked; while they were maintained all right, they did 
not fatten. He had not, however, carried out any 
actual test. He was not previously aware of the value 
of separated milk as a food, as he had been of opinion 
that, given in any large quanaity, it would he in- 
jurious. 

Fluctuations in the price of pork, and the mar- 
keting, are not satisfactory, and lead one to think that 
there is a combination amongst buyers. On last 
Saturday in Coleraine the~e was a drop of 3/-, from 
61/-, from the previous week, although the supply was 
normal. If the supply is exceptionally large there is a 
big drop in price, and people are aware of this. There 
may be a drop in Coleraine on Saturday, and a rise in 
the' market held in Limavady on the following Mon- 
day. The variation may equal 4/- or »/-, and this is 
a frequent occurrence. He would endeavour to obtain 
and submit to the Committee the list of prices paid in 
Coleraine and Limavady for a series of weeks. His 
contention was that the price for other classes of pro- 
duce do not vary in the same way. and that these 
fluctuations influence people in the keeping of pigs; 
moreover, the farmer finds he is not able to get the 
price which he has seen quoted for other markets. 

The price for pork for the past two or three years 
has been satisfactory. He quite admitted that in a 
small market there is a scramble for supplies, and 
that it was only natural when supplies were plenty 
that buyers should not be so keen; at the same time 
there is not such a substantial difference in the sup- 
plies as to warrant the fluctuations. It is a foregone 
conclusion that a large market means a lower price; 
this does not apply to other farm produce. He ack- 
nowledged that these fluctuations showed that there is 
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Mr. S. S. Young, J.P. — continued. 


Mr. S. S. Young, J.P. — continued. 


no combination amongst buyers, and that the effect of 
competition on the London market as now explained 
to him would regulate the price for pork in this 
country, but it did not account for the variation in the 
price as regards large and small markets. 

It would get over some of the present difficulties if 
pigs were sold by live weight, as the animal could he 
brought home when the price is unsatisfactory. He 
did not know, however, in what way the seller would 
ascertain the value, and he doubted whether the people 
would accept this system, so that a change from the 
present one would require consideration. 

He would not say that it is prevalent, but it occa- 
sionally happens that some unscrupulous buyers put 
their own mark on the pig before the pig is bought, and 
so prevent another man making an offer. Until some 
time ago he was not aware that in such cases the buyer 
must pay the highest price of the market. He did hot 
think this fact is sufficiently well known. 

The charge for porterage is a grievance. It is 4d. in 
his market. He acknowledged that it was a custom so 
long as he could remember, and that it might be re- 
garded as a discount, but he objected to giving anything 
in the way of discount; he was under the impression 
that it is not a legal charge. While sellers grumble at 
it, he did not think it influenced anybody as regards 
the keeping of pigs. The Coleraine’ Guardians, who 
feed a number of pigs, decided that they would not 
pay this charge. When the buyer heard of this de- 
cision he did not enforce payment, but the buyers 
refused to take any more pork,' and the Guardians 'had 
to adopt another method of disposing of their pigs. 

If there is the least scratch on the carcase, a fine of 
from 5/- downwards is inflicted: he would not object 
if the damage were serious, but ho believed that when 
this bacon is finished or the ham smoked, the bruise or 
blemish would not be noticeable. 


The Large Ulster is the pig favoured in the district, 
and he was satisfied that it is the most suitable. Some- 
times it is spoiled by the introduction of York blood. 
He agreed that latterly premiums are generally con- 
fined to the Ulster, but a private breeder sometimes 
brings in a York sire; of course, if the progeny of the 
latter did not give satisfaction the sows would not 
continue to be sent to it, but some of its stock remains 
m the district. He had not tried the cross from the 
l lster boar and the ordinary sow. The York pig turns 
out well, but do not grow so quickly as the Ulster, 
twenty years ago he had a York sow and could not 
sell the progeny. 


It was his experience that fancy sows of am- breed 
bought at shows are not prolific breeders. He had 
bought two such animals and found them unsatisfac- 
tory: it might be that they were not from a good 
strain or that the treatment they receive does not fit 
them for breeding. He preferred to buy an ordinary 
sow from a prolific strain, and other people adopted 
the same policy. He would not condemn a sow for 
one small litter. 


The amounts set aside by the County Committee for 
live stock are : Horses £180. cattle £485, and swine 
£5o. He understood that all the premiums for boars 
weie taken up. butthere is keener competition for the 
Y hllst ^ meant that the purchaser 
whln h fi b T', fr f e ’ oous , lde f d this sum too small, as 
when finished breeding the boar is not worth much. 

™ r" 8 f* m « that £5S for swine did 

more good than £180 for horses, and he was aware of 
the importance of the pig industry to the county. He 
considerable time pressed for more money 
for swine, and for an increase in the value of the 
premium. He would take the extra funds required 
01 Catt e t and it would be de- 

sirable to do so. In addition to giving a higher 
premium, it would help if the fee were raised. The 
fee for an ordinary boar is 2/6 to 3/-, and there would 
not- be the slightest difficulty in getting 2/6 for the 

rITIT r ma1 ’ f T, wiU be sent to « good sire 
The fee, at any rate, should certainly be raised He 
would suggest raising the premium to £7 10s., and the 
Th ” e are men wh ° will not keep a boar 
in any eucum stances, and some encouragement must 
be given if the premium animals are to be located. 

The sanitary regulations have seriously affected the 
number of Tugs kept in urban areas. He agreed that 


iu the interests of the public health they are necessary 
but they are too severely enforced. He did not under- 
stand the details of the regulations, but they are so 
stringent as to prevent residents in towns from" keeping 

He did not consider that the statistics regarding 
pigs in the couutrv prepared by the Constabulary 
should be made public, as they give the merchants too 
much information. It is not done in apy other busi- 
ness. He could not agree that it was so useful to the 
farmer, as the merchant is better able to avail of the 
information, and it only caused the farmer to rush in 
or out of pig-keeping, thus creating fluctuations in 
price. 

Although he could not submit any definite parti- 
culars on the subject, he was under the impression 
that bacon from abroad is sent over to this country 
comparatively fresh, dried and smoked here, and sold 
as home cured, and he thought this trade was not suffi- 
ciently supervised. He was now informed that the 
Department had a special staff to look after such 
matters. 

The Rural District Council’s cottages are not pro- 
vided with pig sties, and those desirous of keeping pigs 
have to put up some buildings themselves. He con- 
sidered it was a mistake that suitable accommodation 
was not erected in the first instance, as it would be 
ail- inducement to the occupiers to keep pigs. The 
building which the occupier himself puts up is not 
satisfactory. 

. a Poultry district, and poultry are not 

interfering with pig-keeping. 


Mr. THOMAS MACAFEE, J.P., Currysiskan House, 
Ballymoney, County Antrim. 

Mr. Macafee, representing Royal Ulster Agricul- 
tural Society, stated he was a member of County 
Antrim Committee of Agriculture. 

Formerly for tweuty or twenty-five years lie was a 
buyer for Messrs. Sinclair, Bacon Curers, Belfast, but 
only 111111111 past four or five years lie became in- 
terested in pig-raising from the farmer’s point of view, 
ii •^• e d * d . no * think that the industry is carried on in 
the district to the same extont as some years ago. 
Farmers, especially the larger ones, are more inclined 
to devote their attention to cattle. The tendency to 
feed pigs is greater when potatoes are plentiful and 
cheap and when meal stuff and oats can be procured 
at a reasonable price. A good return for pork also 
makes more people feed. 

In his opinion, if a high price can be realised for 
potatoes, the tendency is to get out of pig-feeding and 
breeding, and there is a dearth in the following year ; 
and when breeders or feeders try to get in again it is 
usually at the wrong time. This happened in 1912. 
Instead of maintaining the one business, the Irish 
farmer speculates too much. He sells potatoes when 
the price is good and disposes of sows, and in the fol- 
lowing year he has no young pigs when the price for 
young pigs is high. He certainly thought that the 
person who keeps pigs continuously makes money. 

He agreed that the poor potato crop in 1912 affected 
the number of pigs fed and sows kept, and that this 
was one of the causes of the shrinkage all over the 
country m the following year. The price of potatoes 
has a considerable effect on the number of pigs kept. 
If the farmer would grow more of the feeding on his 
°J n L* and would make him independent of purchased 
stuns, and he was a firm believer in the policy of 
feeding as much of the produce as possible on the 
farm; it is the best way to improve the land. 

Owing to the high price of potatoes and Indian meal 
at present, bonhams are selling at a low figure, and 
sows will probably be disposed of. He was informed 
that, compared with a year ago, only half the number 
of sows are coming to a boar in his immediate dis- 
tnct.. When ^ the young pigs come into the market 
they will probably be very cheap on account of the 
cost of feeding and this will result in more of the sows 
oeing hilled off, so that in another twelve mouths there 
will be a scarcity. He did not know how this could be 
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Mr. Thomas Macafee, J.P.— continued. 

One reason why large farmers do not feed pigs to 
the same extent is on account of the labour difficulty. 
Domestic servants are less inclined -to attend to pigs. 
Farmers who formerly kept breeding sows are unable 
to get labourers to devote the necessary attention to 
them, and these farmers are, therefore, not keeping 
anything like the same number of pigs as heretofore. 
Many of them have got out of the industry altogether. 
At the present time also they are finding cattle profit- 
able. The small fanner is devoting his attention to 
breeding young pigs, and this side of the industry is 
developing owing to the higher prices that have pre- 
vailed for bonhams. The small farmers and working- 
men feed pigs; they have their own labour to rely' 
upon. 

In other counties he gained the impression that 
more poultry were being kept, but he aid not think 
this applied to Antrim. At any rate, they do not 
interfere with pigs. 

He admitted that the fluctuations m the price of 
pork are detrimental to the industry, but too much 
is often made of the variation between large and small 
markets. In his time, when heavier salted bacon was 
used, the eurer bought pigs during six months of the 
year only, and laid in as much bacon in his stores 
as covered the summer months, when there was no 
killing. The trade now is in fresh pork and mild- 
cured bacon, and if a merchant has more stuff on 
hands than he has a ready market for, he must save 
himself when he can. The merchant’s price for pigs 
is regulated by T the manner in which he can place his 
stuff on the market. ’ If he buys more fresh stuff than 
his agents can find an outlet for, he must take a 
lower price, and this reflects later on the price of pigs. 

He had experience with every county in Ireland, 
and he believed that the marketing of pigs dead is on 
the increase. The farmer has the offal at home, and 
he thought it would be difficult to change this system, 
which had in many centres replaced that of selling 
pigs alive. He was invariably told that when sold 
alive the buyer is the better - judge. He was not 
acquainted with the system, Which he understood is 
now adopted in the south, of selling pigs alive over 
the scales. . , 

He was satisfied that the White Lister is the breed 
for his district. In his opinion, the Large York had 
to be fed too long, and became too heavy before it is 
finished for the eurer. The Ulster pig is fit to kill 
at any time after eight stone weight. He was not 
acquainted with the class of York pigs now’ kept, or 
the conditions in the south. 

He had been connected with shows for a number of 
years, and had judged several times at Belfast. He 
held that the proper men should be appointed to judge 
a particular type of animal. Those judging the White 
Ulster should be acquainted with that breed. The 
ordinary people are good judges of what they waut, 
and the head of the pig is what they look to. He con- 
sidered that a scale of points should be drawn up for 
the information of the judge. He was under the im- 
pression that at present the tendency is to lose the 
type of the Ulster; the animal is being fined down and 
made too fat. At the same time, he did not think 
the pigs now exhibited are in any way inferior, to the 
first animals selected. He was opposed to crossing the 
Large York with the Ulster. The latter is becoming 
a favourite, and every possible means .should be taken 
to maintain the type. It would be desirable to have a 
conference between the eurers, breeders and judges as 
to the type to be aimed at. If this is not done the 
exhibitor will cater for the taste of what he thinks a 
particular judge wants, irrespective of the proper type. 

The County Antrim Agricultural Committee had 
more applications for premium boars than they could 
comply with. In view of the comparative values of a 
bull and boar he considered a premium of £5 suffi- 
cient. He would, however, take into consideration the 
small price that can be got for a boar as pork. In 
Antrim the premium for a bull is £12, and there is no 
difficulty in getting them taken at this figure. If 
County Derry followed this example they would have 
more money for swine. He would advocate setting 
aside additional funds in Antrim for boars, as there 
are many more sows in the county than in Derry, but 
the funds would have to come from something else. 
He would certainly favour fixing the fee at 2/- at 
least. 


Mr. JAMES D. CAltUTH, Messrs. D. McCartney, 
Bacon Curers, Ballymena. 

Stated that his experience in the trade extended to 
about ten years. 

In Ballymena market the price of pork fell from 
au average of 59/- in 1910 to 50/6 in 1911. The 
potato crop was poor and meal dear in 1912, and the 
three factors tended to decrease the number of pigs, 
and this accounted for the shortage in 1913. Owing 
to the higher price since prevailing for pork, he thought 
that more attention is being given in the district to 
pig-feeding, and he was aware that in 1914 the number 
of pigs had come up to the normal. 

There is only one root crop from which there is a 
supply of inferior produce for feeding, and that is 
potatoes. The extent of the potato crop is a consider- 
able factor as regards the number of pigs fed. When 
good prices are realised for any crop it is sold instead 
of being fed to pigs. 

His is a farming district, and there is a large amount 
of emigration, which intensified the labour difficulty. . 
If the land is going into grass and cows are kept, the 
milk could be utilised for pigs, but if grazing only is 
carried on feeding would not be available for pigs. 

In 1911 there was an extra lame supply of pigs, 
with a consequent fall in price. He agreed that the 
drop was due to factors outside this country ; and that 
if pig numbers were increased steadily in Ireland it 
would probably not result in lowering the price. If 
an even supply could be maintained, it would be to the 
interest of everyone concerned in the industry. 
Rushing in and out of pig-feeding causes fluctuations 
in the price. If a uniform supply were maintained he 
could not say that curers would be in a position to 
prevent extreme fluctuations, as the trade is controlled 
by Danish supplies. The Danes send over an even 
number practically all the year round. The supply 
of pigs is bigger and the demand greater far bacon in 
winter, but so many cannot be handled by the eurer 
in the summer. The price for hams in summer is 
higher. A larger class of pig is handled in the north ; 
he got practically no hams suitable for the Paris trade 
in the north of Ireland. The business cannot be 
viewed entirely from the Continental supplies. The 
Danish, not the American, market will continue to 
affect the industry in this country. He acknowledged 
that if curers cannot maintain a constant supply the 
customers will turn to American or Danish, 'and tkat- 
the home merchant has difficulty in recovering the 
trade. He was informed that the Danish is as good 
as Irish bacon, and when put in at a low figure the 
price of the Irish must be cut to regain the trade; and 
that the only chance of the Irish eurer to hold the 
market is to maintain regular supplies. He was also 
informed that the South of Ireland price is governed 
entirely by the Continental supply. The same condi- 
tions more or less apply to the northern roll trade. 

If an English wholesale house can buy Danish fresh 
bacon cheaper than Irish at any margin over S'- per 
cwt., which is approximately the cost of rolling, they 
will ’do so instead of taking the Irish roll. If the Irish 
supply is not maintained it will give the Danes, who 
are increasing their output, a further hold of the 
market. 

The eurers in the north have facilities and equip- 
ment to handle a great many more pigs than they are 
getting. He could himself deal with exactly double 
his present supplies. 

If American bacon drops out there is certainly a good 
opening for Irish pig-raisers. The European war has 
closed out some of the Continental supplies, and for 
three vears at least the Irish farmer should be in a 
good position. Russian and Siberian bacon is no 
longer coming up, and it will take Russia a long time 
to net back to normal conditious. The deciding factor 
here would be the price of feeding. He acknowledged 
that the conditions in this country and Denmark are 
different, and that Denmark had not cattle to turn to. 
If an average of four or five years were taken, farmers 
would find "pigs a profitable industry. 

He thought he was correct in saying that the 
southern curers work more or less in sympathy w;tb 
one another; he did not say that there was anything 
in the nature of a ring. In the north, Messrs. Sinclairs 
have a controlling influence, but there is absolutely no 
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Mr James D. Caruth — continued. 

combination or arrangement amongst the buyers. All 
the eurers are in the keenest possible competition, and 
ill order to obtain supplies the buyers have frequently 
to exceed the price which they are instructed to give. 
If the market is bigger than usual, it is but natural that 
the buyer is not inclined to pay the same figure, but to 
adhere to the instructions he has received. If the 
matter were looked into more closely, he thought it 
would be found that a drop here 's usually influenced 
from the other side. 

The average prices in Ballymena market were : — 

1908, 49/11; 1909, 54/8; 1910, 59/0: 1911, 50/6; 
1912, 53/11; 1913, 65/1; 1914, 58/6. Average, 50/-. 

He could not remember any drop of 4/- to 5/- from 
one market to another; the most would be 2/-. 

He did not recollect any occasion on which his 
buyers went below the price he had authorised, whilst 
they are often obliged to go beyond it. 

The charge for porterage is a recognised custom, but 
. he did not understand the need for it, and would 
prefer that it be abolished. So long as the custom 

prevails, however, he could not depart from it himself. 

He thoroughly agreed that it would be desirable to 
have a competent person in each market to estimate 
any damage to pork, as at times there seems to be an 
epidemic of breakages, particularly in frosty weather, 
and the farmer does not realise the extent of the loss 
to the curer. A good deal of this damage depends on 
the butcher employed. He did not think any regular 
scale of fines could be drawn up, as the curer cannot 
estimate the damage until he has handled the pig, and 
the seller is not able to calculate it. If a scale were 
fixed it would have to be one to meet the max’ mum 
damage. If a competent person were appointed by 
some outside authority it would remove a source of 
grievance, as the less chance of friction between buyers 
and sellers the better. It would be a further advan- 
tage if the Department could have inspectors in the 
big markets to grade the pork. The quality now varies 
considerably, and the seller often gets full price for 
an uneven lot. The buyers are not in a position to 
discriminate or grade at present. 

Whilst any bruise or scratch causes injury to the 
curer, the seller is not fined unless there is ‘absolute 
necessity. He never made anything out of fines : it is 
an unpleasant business, and he would be very happy 
if he never had to resort to them. 

One of the Department’s inspectors brought into 
him a lot of six pigs. He did not know at the time 
how they were fed, but he was subsequently informed 
that three of them were fed on raw food and three on 
cooked. He weighed the bacon and hams of each 
fresh, again when salt, and finallv in the roll. The 
reduction in every instance was normal at each stage, 
and there was an infinitesmal difference between the 
pigs dry fed and those that had received cooked meal. 
He considered it would be of great advantage if de- 
monstrations on the use of raw food were carried out 
PT local feeders, where the neighbours could see what 
was being done. He agreed that the results should be 
set forth in a simple form, and that the bacon eurers 
might also distribute those leaflets. He would himself 
be very pleased to give a copy to every farmer who 
comes into his place, and also to assist farmers bv 
givmg them a report on any pigs fed experimentally. 

• submitted a cutting from a local paper advertis- 
ing the use of cod-liver oil for delicate pigs. He 
pointed out that this material produces a very bad 
bacon, and damages the reputation of the Irish pro- 
duct. He had great difficulty when buying in 
detecting pigs fed in this way, as the bad quality-does 
not show until the pork is cured. Several years ago 
a number of the manufacturers wrote to the Press 
warning fanners against this practice, and for some 
time it ceased, but it has now recommenced. Several 
rolls had been returned to him from England over 
he had been at a complete loss. He could not 
nfciuf fche .! llf ( f 101 ' q u . a hty to anything but the use 
of cod-liver oil, though it might have been due to the 
use of some compound cake. The bacon is oily and 
ob i ectionab]e - He thought the 
H P wnS h sb ? uId , J ssue . S0I ?e warning on the subject. 
It would be troublesome for the curer so to mark 
^entity the supplier, as anv mark is 
viewed .with suspicion on the other- side. ‘ 


i D. Caruth — continued. 


He was strongly in favour of the Department placing 
out well-bred boars and sows with anyone who will 
take them, cither -free or on easy terms. As a rule, he 
gets satisfactory pigs, but he wanted to increase the 
number. The work being done by the county bodies 
is infinitesimal — a much bigger scheme is required. 
The swine industry is an important one to Ireland, 
and it is ail industry which belongs to the smaller and 
poorer farmers. It had been neglected in the past, and 
he thought it should receive a great deal more attention 
and consideration. Its importance does not appear to 
have been realised by the County Committees. Antrim 
has 00,000 pigs; that meant an output of 100,000 per 
annum, or a turn over of approximately half a million 
sterling yearly. As compared with the raising of horses 
or cattle, in connection with which there is compara- 
tively little labour or employment, pig-raising involves 
a continual circulation of money and provides greater 
employment, and gives a quicker return to everyone 
concerned. He certainly thought the industry was de- 
serving of more attention from the County Committee. 

In regard to the reference that had been made to 
the sale of pigs in the curer 's yard, he wished to state 
that many farmers iusist on bringing their carts with 
pork into his yard; he usually protested, and urged 
these men to offer for sale in the established market. 
To such people, however, he paid the top market price. 


Mr. H. M. CROTHERS, of Messrs. Morton and 
Simpson, Ltd., Ballymena. 

Considered that the average feeder does not view 
the outlook for the industry impartially. He is de- 
terred when meal is somewhat high, though at the 
same time he is probably getting the bonliams cheap ; 
the saving effected in the purchase of the latter often 
counteracts the higher price of the meal. A cheap 
pig and dear meal is better than a dear pig and cheap 
meal. Prices are regulated by supply and demand. 
Hie industry is not paying now, and it may be pay- 
ing well later. The farmer requires to bo educated to 
realise that if the industry is carried on continuously 
it will pay eventually. 

On account of dear feeding and the. fact that young 
pigs are selliug at a low price farmers are likely to be 
discouraged. He though the State should accordingly 
step in and get the industry over the impending diffi- 
culty. To maintain the supply he suggested that the 
Department take up the matter thoroughly and estab- 
oon “ b . r An dillf ’' farm l u eve,, .y county, at each of which 
600 or 400 sows would lie kept. The Department have 
found money to assist other industries, and if a good 
case is made for the pig raising industry he thought 
they should devote some of their funds to it. The 
breeding, side of the business lias been neglected, and 
for this reason he suggested that the. Department 
should m present circumstances take it up for the 
purpose of supplying bonliams and earryiug out ex- 
periments regarding the cost of production and feed- 
mg, the results of which could be issued to farmers. 
His case would to some extent be met if the Countv 
Committees made better provision for boars and local 
feeding experiments and furnished advice to pig raisers 
by means of leaflets and circulars and through their 
local instructors, but this would not altogether meet’ 
the difficulty. Prom what he had already heard the 
fuucls at the disposal of the Committee did not allow' 
them to go far enough, and the local experiments car- 
ried out by farmers were not sufficient. ■ . 

Hebeiieved that bonhams could be profitably reared' 
at 65/-, but that figure seems low to breeders who. 
have recently been getting such good prices. More- 
ov f. r ’, . re ^ um from other farm stock is at present- 
satisfactory. . . 

It is absolutely untrue that there is any ring or 
combination amongst buyers. . He thought it would 
be better for them if they, could have a little under-, 
standing. Unless in exceptional circumstances there, 
would not. be a . variation from market to market of. 
more than .1/- or. 2/-. .... 

If the Department adopted his suggestion as re-.' 
gards county farms he thought a committee of the' 
bacon eurers should be- formed and that the Depart-- 
ment might have a quarterly meeting of the trade in ■- 
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Mr. H. M. Cr others — continued 

Dublin to keep in touch with the whole business of 
pig rearing and curing. He agreed that there might 
also be an interchange of opinion wfth the curers as to 
the best type of pig. 

He had experienced similar trouble as Mr. M’Cart- 
ney regarding pigs fed on cod liver oil and had been 
able to trace the matter to its source. This feeder 
had been using pure cod liver oil. 

He did not believe in the advocacy of fattening pigs 
with raw food, as his experience of it was that it 
produced bacon coarse in texture and much inferior 
in quality. In his view the fact that the Americans 
have never been able to approach the Irish producer 
in respect of quality was sufficient evidence in favour 
of cooked food. 


Mr. ARCHIE SMITH, of Messrs. Smith and Co., 
Merchants, Ballymena. 

Qualified druggist, and supplied farmers with medi- 
cines and feeding stuffs. He had been for a time on 
a pig farm in America. 

There is a considerable mortality amongst pigs, espe- 
cially young pigs, and farmers have a good deal to 
learn as regards swine ailments, such as inflammation 
of the lungs, fits, rheumatism, etc. Farmers required 
instruction in these matters and to be better educated 
as regards feeding and the values of different foods; 
they are willing enough to learn. Cod liver oil is given 
to prevent pigs going down in their legs, especially 
in winter, when about 10 weeks old, and it is perhaps 
given more to young pigs than as a food to older ani- 
mals. The bacon should not be affected under these 
conditions. He would not disagree with the former 
witness, but at 3/6 a gallon he did not consider that 
it would be much used for feeding. 

Farmers are inclined to depend too much on Indian 
meal even though barley meal or some other food is 
cheaper. Some very inferior meal had recently been 
put on the market from which the oil had been ex- 
tracted. He always guaranteed the stuff he sold, and 
took care to buy only meal with the full oil content. 
If every merchant did the same it would put an end 
to the sale of inferior stuff. The usual percentages of 
oil and albuminoids in Indian meal are 4 and 10 to 12 
respectively. The oil is now often extracted to leave 
as low as one per cent. Indian meal is now high, but 
it had not long ago been sold for “ future ” delivery 
at 6 guineas per ton. Very often a feeder can buy 
sufficient supplies in this way. 

He had always kept for distribution a supply of the 
Department’s leaflets. He thought it was a great ad- 
vantage to young farmers at Winter Agricultural 
Classes to be taken by the Agricultural Instructor and 
shown the housing and treatment of pigs. He would 
suggest that a number of parties of farmers be given 
similar facilities at the County Farm at Antrim. The 
experiments in pig feeding carried out by the instruc- 
tors were also useful. 

One of the factors in the local price of pork is that 
when pigs are going up farmers hold back supplies: 
the pig gets too heavy, and come in perhaps on a 
large market of heavy pigs and there is a big drop in 
price. 

It would encourage breeding if there were more 
premium sires, there is a tendency now to go to the 
nearest boar. Taking a sow to the boar is a trouble- 
some and difficult business, and they have at present 
often to be taken long distances. If a good sire were 
nearer the sow would probably be taken there. In- 
stead of having two or three premium boars nearly 
together they should be divided up over the county. 


Mr. ARTHUR M'KINLAY, Ballynagor, Dervock, Co. 
Antrim. 

Stated he was a . farmer, and breeder and feeder. 
He attributed the shrinkage in pig numbers to the 
good price for potatoes in 1912 and 1913, when sows 
were killed off, and to the good price of pork in the 


Mr. Arthur M'Kinlay — continued. 

early part of 1918. More young sows are sent to the 
boar when pork is not selling well in order to get a 
better return out of them. If pork is low and the 
cost of feeding stuffs high it would also influence the 
number of pigs. He had known of litters being de- 
stroyed when potatoes were making a good price and 
Indian meal was high. Many farmers consider that 
if potatoes average over 2/- per cwt. it is better to 
sell them. The price of potatoes has a considerable 
influence on the number of pigs fed. The distance 
potatoes have to be sent to a market is also taken 
into account. If the market is very distant the pota- 
toes would be fed to pigs. It is November before the 
return from the potato crop can be fully estimated. 
In order to increase young stock a sow has to be sent ' 
away, and it is 24 weeks before the produce is fit to 
consume many potatoes. If pigs are fattened and 
killed it is six months before a new stock is available, 
and the potato supply is then over. If the young pigs 
are available they will be fed. 

He sold 10 weeks old suckers at 50/-; and kept some 
which he subsequently disposed of as pork at 52/6 per 
cwt. It would have paid him better to have sold all 
as suckers except that they used up a quantity of re- 
fuse potatoes. Of course' many people find it profit- 
able to have pigs for this purpose. Ten weeks old. 
suckers were up to 30/-, but they are cheaper now.. 
He did not think any sows are being sold off, but it 
is probable that the present high price of feeding will 
have this effect. A number of young pigs are being, 
bought for shipping and many are being sold in Bel- 
fast. 

Three feeders in his district were in the habit of 
buying bonhams from him, they purchase all the feed- 
ing stuffs but do not pay for these or for the bonliam 
until the pig is killed: yet they always calculate on 
having an average profit, of £1. 

Labourers generally are not feeding so many pigs as 
heretofore, but are keeping more poultry. The price 
of young pigs recently prevented many of them from 
buying, aud on this account a number of the smaller 
holders turned to poultry. He had never known 
labourer to refuse to feed pigs, and Had no trouble in 
this connection. 

Fluctuations in the price of pork impress people 
with a want of confidence in the trade, aud the re- 
mark is often made that cured bacon does not go up 
and down with pork. The variation extends from 
1/- to 8/- and occasionally 4/- per cwt. on a big mar- 
ket. It is at once realised that when the market is 
big the price will be lower: the buyers then take their 
time; on a small market they are much keener. He 
had no complaint to make as to the buying as he re- 
cognised that it is a question of supply and demand, 
and he would not say that there is any combination. 
He cures his own principally, but wliat he buys is 
bought direct from the curer, aud he found that the 
price did not fluctuate so much. When paying a high 
price the merchant tells him that the pork has been 
bought at the higher figure. He bought, however, in 
comparatively small quantities. If pigs are to be raised 
in larger numbers the market for them must be 
steadier, though he recognised the difficulty of effect- 
ing this in view of Continental supplies. The fluctua- 
tions which occurred locally in the marketing of poultry 
had been largely eliminated by the adoption of co- 
operative methods. The practice had been to hold 
over eggs on a rising market, with the result that the 
district got a bad name. They are now disposed of 
weekly. There were in the district eo-operative poultry 
and agricultural societies. Already 411,000 had been 
subscribed towards a bacon curing factory, the estab- 
lishment of which it was hoped would result in main- 
taining a more uniform price for pork; the people are 
to be told when to bring in the pigs and when to keep 
them: he was aware that it would be necessary to em- 
ploy. a good manager to give them reliable information, 
and he was confident that if the manager was able to 
make a good steady market the business would pay. 

He favoured the appointment of a competent person 
at every weighbridge to examine pigs and report 
blemishes; that the scale of fines or deductions for the 
several blemishes be posted up, and that the buyer 
and seller should be bound by this scale. At present 
the system is to examine the pigs when the market is 
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Mr. Thomas IFilsoit — continued. 


over, and the seller is then at the mercy of the buyer, 
as if a dispute arises the former has no remedy. The 
market is over and another merchant does not care 
to interfere in any dispute of this sort. He agreed 
that it would not be easy to fix a scale as the full 
extent of the injury could not always be ascertained. 
Of course when he was dealing with decent buyers 
there was not much difficulty. The trier tests the 
pigs on the weighbridge but does not estimate the 
damage, and anything wrong is not known until a 
long time after. If the scale of fines were put up 
and the damage notified at once the seller would know 
what he had to meet. A number of farmers had been 
talking of holding a meeting with a view to having 
this arrangement adopted. The fines are now exces- 
sive and result in considerable cavilling. He knew of 
one case where a curer wanted to impose a fine of 10/-; 
another offered to take it at 1/-. and the stuff was 
finally taken by first buyer without any fine. He 
had himself suffered a fine of 10/- from Messrs Sin- 
clair’s buyer owing to part of the skin being raised. 
He had, however, been marketing large numbers of 
pigs .during upwards of twenty years and had only 
been fined twice, but the fines are a hardship on the 
small supplier and a source of annoyance. On one 
day in Ballymoney when the weather was warm the 
tryer informed him that half the pigs in the market 
were “ smellers.” 

The porterage charge (4d.) has always been objected 
to. He was now informed that this item covers the 
cost of bringing the carcase to the curer’s premises. 
He would not say that the 4d. prevented anyone from 
keeping pigs. 

The only breed that finds favour in the district is 
the Lame Ulster. Some crosses of the York were tried 
but feeders did not care to buy them as young pigs, 
and eurers would not give as good a price owing to the 
large heads and coarse bones. The Ulster returns the 
best price both for suckers and as pork. A quick 
maturing animal is wanted with good back and hams. 
Nobody objected to the thriftiness of the Yorks, but 
the people and the eurers prefer the Ulster. Some 
years ago one or two premium boars of the York type 
came into the district and were objected to. 


the average, were retained and fed until 171 days old; 
they weighed 2.0. y, 1.8.26, 1.8.27, and 1.3.14 when 
sold on 24tli November last. They were cut 1/-, but 
he got 57/- per-ewt. for them. He did not know 
what food they consumed, but they made ljj lb. daily. 
They were well fed, and he was satisfied with the 
return. 

He considered that a bonus should be given to every 
small farmer to induce, him to keep a good sow, and 
that a subsidy should also be granted to any farmer 
who kept 80 to 100 pigs. 

It is not easy to bring in a sow to a show and some 
other encouragement besides prizes at these shows 
should be given. Very little assistance would result 
in the keeping of sows. He. acknowledged that it 
would require a considerable expenditure to carry out 
the scheme he suggested, but he thought the small 
holder should be induced to go in more for breeding. 

It might meet his case if the Department would buy 
good Ulster sows and give them out at cost price to 
small, holders on condition that they were used for 
breeding; payment for the animals" to be made in 
instalments. 

Housing accommodation generally for pigs is satis- 
factory, and if the sows were supplied he did not anti- 
cipate difficulty in this respect. He did not think 
piggeries were provided in connection with the Rural 
District Council 's cottages. He suggested that a pig- 
gery should be put up with every labourer’s cottage. 

Three premium boars are. located in his district, but 
he did not consider that the number over the county 
is sufficient. This scheme is a useful one, and more 
boars should be placed out; where competition for the 
premiums is sufficient he agreed that it would not ap- 
pear to be necessary to raise the. value of the premium 
but rather the number of premiums should be in- 
creased ; at the same time he did not like to see any of 
the County Committee’s funds diverted from other 
live stock, though he realised that the return from pigs 
was more satisfactory than from horses. 

He admitted that in- a county well worked up and 
organised there are more applicants for the different 
classes of premiums and that where, advertisements 
only were relied upon the applications did not come in 
so freely. 


Mr. THOMAS "WILSON, Caugherty, Brough shane, 
Co. Antrim. 

Stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder of 
pigs. He attributed the shrinkage in 1918 to the fact- 
that m the previous year pigs were cheap; and that 
when the price rose in 1913 a number of the sows were 
hilled for pork instead of being kept for breeding It 
might have been that they were killed off in the pre- 
vious year owing to the low price for pork and high 
cost of feeding. He knew that in 1912 a number of 
sows were sold and that fewer went to the boar, and 
that m 1913 Mr. Read of Belfast bo'ught a large num- 
ber for shipping. During the past three years be did 
not think there were as many pigs kept in the district 
i n lerly ’ 2 nd A e ha , d come to the conclusion that 
the killing off of breeding stock was responsible for 
the reduction. 

+tl J h A e u W u°m breed ^ aDd feed pi = s “ the district are 
the small holders; the man with 20 or 39 acres does 
not keep so many as heretofore. Those with 60 to 100 
keep a good many and both breed and feed. On the 
larger holdings it ip difficult to get labour or to have 
pigs fed, especially on Sundays. Labourers or domes- 
tic servants who formerly attended to pigs, do not 
hke the work, and the latter prefer to go into the local 
factories. On the small holding the work is done bv 
Hie members of the farmer’s or labourer's family 
Pigs are not largely kept in the district. A number 
of the people send milk to a local creamery and feed 
the separated milk to calves. The land is usually 

*A d ’ and A Sm P A ti0n ° nly remains “ Permanent 
pastuie. Where potatoes are extensively grown the 
practice is to ship them; and the principal growers 
have no pigs. He knew of one case where very large 
quantities of refuse potatoes are fed to poultry ° 
He had kept records relating to one litter of 12 pigs. 
Eight, were sold and the other four, which represented 


Mr. CHARLES MacAULEY, Caherty, Boroughsliane. 

Agreed with the suggestion that there should be some 
scale, of fines in respect of damaged pork and that the 
amount should be -fixed by an official trier, who he 
suggested should be appointed by the Department, as 
it was n ot desirable that the onus of selecting him 
should be thrown upon either the curer or the seller; 
ins qualifications should also be approved by an im- 
partial authority. 

He considered that the porterage (4d.) is a grievance 
and should be got rid of. 8 

A practice injuring the industry in Ballymena is that 
of allowing pork to be brought -into the yard of the 
curer on market days. He did not know how many 
were sold in this way. The men who go to the yard 
get the same price as that prevailing in the market, 
but he believed farmers got fairer play in the market. 
Ihe buyers should arrange to purchase in the open 
market 6nly. It would be easier for the buyers to 
settle this than the fanners. If the market is a quick 
one pigs are bought out on the roads before the mar- 
ket proper commences and sellers are deprived of the 
competition inside the market. The buyer pays the 
top price of the book authorised by his employer but 
circumstances may occur to rise the market above 
this figure, and people selling outside do not get the 
benefit. If the seller goes past any of the buyers on 
that road he will be boycotted when he comes into the 
market. He . instanced where this had happened to 
himself. The only charge in the market is that for 
weighing; there is no toll. He agreed as to the ad- 
visability of having a conference between eurers and 
sellers to adjust these matters. He had been refer- 
ring to Ballymena market only. 

He was a member of the local agricultural society 
and for many years Rad favoured the preservation of 
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Mr. Charles Mnc.Iiiictfj— continued. 

the Ulster breed, and he considered that more of these 
boars should be placed out, but he did not think the 
money should be taken from other classes of stock. 
The Department should supply the extra funds neces- 
sary. The York boars gave a bad name to the pre- 
mium animal. The Ulster pig was a mongrel and had 
been improved by the York, but the proper type should 
now be conserved. 

It would be an advantage if the labourer could have 


Mr. Charles MacAuley — continued. 

facilities for obtaining pigs, and he believed the cost 
would be honestly repaid. 

When the Rural District Council cottages were 
erected pigsties were overlooked, and this was a mis- 
take. The people were so anxious to have the scheme 
passed at as low a rate as possible that many advan- 
tageous items were omitted. The Local Government 
Board now limit the expenditure on a cottage. 


TWENTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, 14th JANUARY, 1915. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Londonderry. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O'Mara. 


j Mr. Patrick Clone, 

i Mr. J. Willington, j.p. 

! Mr. O. W. H. Roulston b.a. 


Mr. R. J. McCLOSKIE, representing Messrs. Biggers, 
Ltd., Bacon Curera, Londonderry. 

The price of pork went down to 42s. in 1911, 
but he considered that the decrease in pig numbers 
did not commence until the latter half of 1912, when 
farmers began to realise that the potato crop would 
be under the average, whilst, owing to the demand 
elsewhere, it was anticipated that the price of potatoes 
for export would be high and that more money 
could be made in this way than by feeding them to 
pigs. At the same time Indian meal went up to 
£8 a ton, and young pigs were selling at 10s. to 
12s. ; breeders became discouraged, and from Sep- 
tember to the end of the year sows were killed off 
wholesale, especially as they were returning a good 
price for shipping. What happened as regards the 
potatoes, however, was that they could not be 
exported for the expected market, and later on 
farmers had to pay exorbitant prices for pigs to 
consume the potatoes, and breeders had all the 
profit. 

The indications at the present time are that 
another shortage is about to commence owing to 
the high prices being received for potatoes and the 
fact that Indian meal is upwards of £9. He saw a 
number of breeding animals being killed, and he 
did not think young sows are being retained ; more- 
over, suckers are not bought freely. He was told 
by his buyers in outlying districts that they could 
be got at 10s. or 12s. Instead of being fattened, a 
large number of eight weeks old suckers are going 
to London for fresh pork, and shippers are making a 
good profit. This trade also took place in 1912 
when young pigs went down to 12s. 

He agreed that those who keep pigs continuously 
will make the most of them. Tins is the practice of 
the small holder, as the larger farmer gambles in the 
business. The industry may be regarded as de- 
pending upon the cottier and very small holder, 
and for this reason he emphasised the importance 
of affording them every assistance, especially as 
regards suitable pig sties. It would encourage many 
of the occupants of Rural District Council cottages 
to keep pigs if suitable accommodation had been pro- 
vided lor this purpose. Neither in connection with 
these houses nor labourers’ dwellings generally is 
proper accommodation available. These people 
are not so speculative as the farmer and would 
continue to keep pigs if they had the necessary 


Mr. R. J. McCloslcie — continued. 

facilities. Many small holders are now turning^to 
poultry, as this industry gives quicker returns and 
appeals more to the women of the house ; moreover, 
the work is cleaner. 

Were it not for the enhanced cost of feeding, the 
prospects for pig feeders are satisfactory, and he 
would be paying 70s. for pork only for the big killings 
in Denmark owing to the dearness of food there. 
This will reduce the quantity of Danish pork later 
and should result in the Irish farmer getting 10s. cwt. 
extra for pork. He had no information, however, as 
to the number of pigs still available in Denmark, 
and he acknowledged that the Danes were increasing 
their stocks, and that the prospective higher price 
for pork would probably induce them to maintain 
and even to increase the number of pigs raised in 
that country. 

His firm dealt in roll bacon, which they disposed 
of in the north and midlands of England. The import 
there of American bacon is decreasing, but this was 
more than counterbalanced by additional supplies 
from Denmark. Even though the American con- 
tinues to drop out, and that he could get a uniformly 
larger supply of Irish pork, he did not believe it 
would enable him to seize the market, as the Danish 
supply is ruling the price. Of course, a bigger and 
steadier supply from this country would enable 
home curers to maintain their position better, but 
as the price would then be likely to come down it 
might not be so good for the feeder. There is now 
little difference between the prices of Irish and 
Danish bacon. Any big quantity of good bacon 
affects the rolling trade indirectly. He agreed that 
the American has gone up in price and is competing 
against Irish. American long clear sides are now 
66s., Danish about 80s., and Irish 84s. In the earlier 
part of 1914 he understood that American was dearer 
than Irish bacon, and this might have been due 
to the larger number of pigs in Ireland, but the supply 
of Danish was also high. He would offer no opinion 
as to whether in similar circumstances an increase 
in the number of pigs in Ireland would tend to 
reduce prices, as American is only purchased by 
a class of people who have a taste for it irrespective 
of price. As a result of the war, bacon which formerly 
went to the continent has now to find a market in 
these countries, but the Danish supplies may be 
regarded as the competitor of the Irish. 

O 2 
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Whilst the quantity of American bacon has de- 
creased within the past few years, the decline in 
value is not so marked. In the course of time America 
would probably, however, consume all the bacon 
produced there. This would be to the advantage of 
Ireland, if in the meantime the British market is not 
taken by the cheaper bacon from Russia and else- 
where. He agreed that the prospects for Irish 
feeders are satisfactory and that they should be 
encouraged to extend the industry. He thought the 
facts should be made generally known, provided 
the Department took the responsibility if the prices 
happened to go down. 

Whilst he often paid higher prices when getting 
the greatest number of pigs, he agreed that a general 
and sudden increase in numbers in Ireland would 
probably lower the price if Danish supplies were 
maintained. If the increase here were gradual, 
however, it would make little difference under normal 
conditions. He realised, of course, that an Irish 
increase of 25 per cent, would be a small percentage 
on the whole supply on the British markets. An 
increase here of ten per cent, at any time would not 
make any difference. His premises could accommo- 
date a considerably larger number of pigs than he 
received, and many other curers were in a like position. 
The fluctuations in the supply which the curer is 
able to obtain is most injurious to the Irish trade. 
"With a small quantity the curer is working for 
nothing, and he has, moreover, great difficulty 
in holding his customers, as the retailer turns to 
Danish bacon. At the same time, so long as Irish 
can be purchased at a reasonable figure it will bo 
given a preference, as it is believed to be a better 
article, and a taste for Irish cured bacon has been 
established. He was aware that when Danish is 
cheap and Irish dear, the former is rolled, but it is 
sold as rolled bacon without specifying it further. 
Of course this interfered with the Irish trade, as when 
there is a glut of Danish it is rolled and placed on 
the North English markets. 

The curer has a fair idea of what he will get for his 
bacon when it is marketed after about fourteen 
days, but hams are not in the market for six to 
eight weeks, and the price for them cannot be so 
well anticipated. If he wanted to look for the market 
in advance he would not be influenced by American 
“ futures.” American quotations now receive very 
little consideration from Irish merchants. The price 
here is regulated solely by supply and demand on 
the other side, and this would be responsible for 
any sudden variation, but he thought it hardly 
possible that the price of pork from week to week 
would vary 4s. to 5s. 

For about a fortnight at Christmas practically 
no pigs are killed ; there is a special price for hams. 
When the big supply comes in afterwards prices 
would drop considerably, but he did not think the 
normal fluctuation would be more than 2s. or 3s. 
It is absolutely untrue to say that on a smaller market 
curers give a better price, to induce feeder's to bring 
out pigs, and when the pigs are out reduce the price. 
In a small market buyers are not able to adhere to 
their authorised figure ; competition is keener, and 
they must go higher in order to obtain their supplies 
of pork. On a big market the buying is naturally 
easier. Owing to the number of small curers and 
the strong competition for pork, he was sorry to say 
that in the north a combination amongst buyers 
is impossible. 

The price obtained by the farmer has no relation 
to that obtained by the curer. Shopkeepers are 
to a certain extent combined, and retail prices cannot 
be got up or down without difficulty. They find 
it so hard to get prices up that they often work for 
practically nothing ; and when it has got up the 
retailers keep it so for some time, even though pork 
drops, under the impression that it may soon rise 
again. The retailer has made but a slight difference 
from the time pork was selling at 70s. ; and the 
conclusion of the feeder is so far right when he savs 
that someone is making the profit, but it is not the 
curer. If bacon increased 10s., the retailer’s price 
would be the same, as he cannot put on a small rise. 
He cannot very well alter his price less than Id. 
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per lb., whilst 10s. would be a very substantial rise 
or fall to the farmer. Yet though pork rise 10s. the 
return on parts of the offal are practically the. same, 
so that the curer requires to obtain more than 10s. 
on the bacon and hams. The farmer does not always 
recollect that the best portions alone of the pig make 
the higher prices. The curer is paying 0 d. or Id. per 
pound for offal that returns him 2d. only. 

The White Ulster pig is a satisfactory animal and 
quite suited to the requirements of the trade in the 
North, and, taking it all round, ho wanted no change. 
For some trades it would be too fat. 

It would be an advantage if sows could be supplied 
in the same way as boars, though he recognised at 
onco that this would be an extensive and difficult 
scheme, but it would insure a healthier and better 
class of pig. It would have the effect also of intro- 
ducing fresh blood and prevent in -breeding. He 
agreed that the introduction of boars wont a good 
way in the same direction. He had no doubt plenty 
of farmers would be ready to take sows if the price 
was right. The Department might also breed a 
number of sows and send them out for the purpose 
of showing the class of animal that should be kept 
by farmers. Whilst it might not be possible to have 
an extensive scheme of this sort, it would be 
useful. 

Sanitary regulations may mean less pigs, but if 
the towns are to be kept healthy and a good Irish 
bacon produced, it is far- better to have the pigs in 
the country. Ho did not like town fed pigs, and in 
his opinion the sanitary regulations are both in the 
public interest and in the interest of Irish bacon. 
He did not consider that the regulations are too 
stringently enforced in the country, and such regula- 
tions as are enforced are absolutely necessary. 

He had occasionally had complaints about fishy 
bacon, and tliis he considered was due to feeding 
on some sort of oily food, or probably molasses or 
treacle ; the person who gets oily bacon usually 
describes it as fishy. This is a serious matter for 
curers. When they had previously been getting a 
quantity of objectionable pork the matter was 
brought before the Department, and steps were 
taken to put a stop to it, and since then complaints 
have been fewer. Ho thought he had been getting 
this bacon when there was a glut of fish. He sug- 
gested that the Department take every opportunity 
of warning farmers against the use of undesirable 
food stuffs, and to feed with a view to securing good 
quality. He did not think grains were too much 
led in the district. 

He agreed that the charge for porterage is a 
grievance, but it is an old custom. It would mean 
that the curer would have to give a lower price to 
compensate for the extra carriage, and it might be 
as wise for the seller to leave this matter as 
it is. 


Mr. WM. BUCHANAN, of Buchanan Bros., Ltd., 
Bacon Curers, Londonderry. 

Concurred generally with evidence given by 
previous witness. The decrease in 1913 he attributed 
snnply to the fact that farmers in the previous year 
believed that potatoes would be too scarce for pig 
feeding — a matter in which they miscalculated ; 
that sows were killed off, and young pigs were short 
for a couple of years. He believed that pig numbers 
m the district had now returned to normal, but 
prevailing high prices of potatoes and feeding stuffs 
W r°Tr Probably mean a repetition of the experience 
of 1913, though this had not yet been made apparent 
to him in the markets. Nevertheless, he held the 
view that the prospects for pig raising are satis- 
factory and that farmers would be well advised to 
increase their stock. The outlook for Irish bacon is 
good, and a fall in the prices unlikely ; on the contrary 
he thought the tendency would be upwards. Whilst 
he agreed that farmers could safely be urged to 
increase their stocks, and that every means, such 
as leaflets, posters, and notices in the press, should 
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be availed of to make these facts known, it should 
be on the understanding that the Department took 
the responsibility for what eventually happened, as 
it would be a bad business for the curers if they 
recommended this and the prices went down. A 
gradual increase in the number of pigs would not 
interfere with tire price except in so far as it would 
be counterbalanced by the Danish imports. A 
regular and increasing supply certainly would be 
of advantage to North of Ireland curers. It would 
help to maintain the trade against Denmark, and 
assist home curers to hold the market. His premises 
would allow of curing 30 or 40 per cent, more 
pigs. 

He concurred in the statement that when a big 
rotailer had got a quantity of Danish at the time 
when Trish supplies were low, the Irish merchant had 
to put in his bacon at a reduced price in order to 
regain the custom ; this naturally resulted in a 
fluctuation in the price of Irish pork. 

He agreed that big and small markets interfered 
with the handling of pork by the curer, and that it 
would be an advantage if supplies were steadier ; 
though he did not believe it would be possible to 
educate farmer's as to the necessity of not retaining 
or rushing out supplies, as they are too much inclined 
to suit their own convenience. 

Denmark has taken up the pig business systemati- 
cally, and has done and are doing well. If the Irish 
farmer would do likewise and not speculate as he 
does, and be educated to the inevitable result of 
the policy now being pursued, it would be to his 
own and the interests of the industry. 

The industry is dependent on the small holders, 
and they should be provided with good pig sties, 
especially in connection with Rural District Council 
cottages. Influence should be brought to bear upon 
the Councils to make provision for these. 

From his experience he did not think that the 
charge in respect of porterage caused any friction. 
It is calculated to cover the cost of bringing pork 
from the different markets -to the curing centre. 
It is 2d. only in Derry. He agreed that it was mainly 
intended to equalise prices all round. 

He did not think it possible for the curer to grade 
the carcases more than he was doing. The buyer 
grades as well as he can in the market, but he may 
often not see inferior pork and pay top price for it. 
It might be advantageous to the buyer if all the 
stuff were taken out of the cart so that he could see 
it. 

He had come across pigs from districts around 
the coast the bacon from which was objectionable. 
Complaints had, however, been less frequent of late. 
If pigs were fed upon cod liver oil, it would result 
in lowering the reputation of Irish bacon and be 
disastrous to the trade. 


Mr. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, J.P., Whitebouse, 
Bal lymagroarty, Londonderry . 

Mr. Hamilton, a farmer and breeder and feeder, 
representing Londonderry Co. Committee of Agri- 
culture, said that he desired to put forward not only 
his own views but those of the Comity Committee 
so far as he had been able to ascertain them. 

He considered that pig feeding generally had 
declined, especially among large farmers, and that 
this was attributable to the great increase in the 
cost of labour, the objection of many labourers to 
attend pigs, enhanced price of food stuffs and fuel, 
and to fluctuations in the price of pork. 

Both male and female labour generally throughout 
the country is scarcer and less efficient, and pig- 
feeding is disliked, as it is a dirtier business than 
the feeding of cattle. There may be something in 
the fact that pig premises are not kept so well as they 
might be. Sunday work is also objected to. 

When potatoes are selling at a high price they 
are disposed of, and when low fed to pigs. The 


Mr. Alexander Hamilton, J.P. — continued. 

¥ otato crop, therefore, has a considerable influence. 

he price of meal is another factor — if cheap, pigs 
will be fed practically irrespective of the price of 
pork. 

It would go a long way towards getting over the 
difficulty of increased cost of fuel for preparing food 
for pigs if it could be shown that equally good results 
are obtainable from the use of raw food. The County 
Instructor had been conducting experiments in this 
connection, and he had the Instructor’s notes on 
the results. Thirteen feeding experiments were 
carried out, dealing with 84 pigs, in various parts 
of the. county, with the object of comparing the 
relative values of (a) barley and Indian meals ; 
(6) meal and potatoes v. meal alone ; (c) raw and 
cooked food. 

(a) In two experiments with 16 pigs the results 
were in favour of the Indian meal lot, and showed 
that this food was worth 10s. 0 d. more per ton than 
barley meal for pig feeding. Taking the foods at 
the following prices — Indian meal, 7s. 0 d. ; potatoes, 
Is. 6 d. ; linseed, 10s. M. ; oatmeal, 12s. 0 d. per 
cwt. ; and buttermilk, Id. per gallon — the cost of 
producing 1 cwt. live weight of pork with both 
barley meal and Indian meal worked out at 25 s. Oil. 
for the food alone. 

( b ) Three experiments with 20 pigs. The result 
was slightly in favour of the lot fed on meal alone. 
The mixture of the latter consisted of Indian meal 
and pollard, gradually changing to nearly pure 
Indian meal, one pound of meal being fed on the 
basis of four pounds of potatoes. 

(c) Five tests with 32 pigs, fed on potatoes, meal, 
and milk, both lots receiving equal quantities, except 
that in one case the meal was given raw. The pigs 
were ten to twelve weeks old at the start. From 
the results it was evident that the daily gain in live 
weight was greater, and the proportion of dead to 
live weight higher, when the food was given raw. 
It was also shown that raw food can be fed to pigs 
after weaning, say at eleven or twelve weeks old ; 
that they eat up the food better, keep healthier, and 
require less litter and cleaning than when fed on 
cooked foods. 

The details of the experiments are published in 
the annual reports of the County Committee. The 
results of similar experiments with cattle showed that 
they put on only half the amount of flesh for the 
same amount of food given to pigs. These facts, 
if generally known, should have an influence on the 
number of pigs fed. If it could be demonstrated 
that raw potatoes could be profitably used, it would 
be a further advantage. Any sort of fuel is at present 
expensive, and is an important factor. He considered 
that it would be desirable for the Instructor to carry 
out an experiment on the use of raw v. cooked 
potatoes. In his opinion the best method of educating 
farmers in these matters would be by means of 
local experiments and demonstrations. The results 
could then be published in leaflet form. He had been 
under the impression that the results of similar 
experiments were published in the Department’s 
Journal only, a publication which does not come within 
the reach of the ordinary farmer. He was now 
informed that they are also embodied in the Depart- 
ment’s leaflets. In the latter form they should be 
circulated widely in the county; they could be 
distributed through the County Secretary, holders 
of premium boars, and the bacon curers. 

Farmers have a certain amount of grievance as 
regards fluctuations in the price of pork. The same 
thing happens in the potato market. The small 
market means a higher price, and on a heavy market 
following the price is down. Under normal con- 
ditions he himself considered that this was but 
natural and was regulated by supply and demand. 
He did not behove that there is any ring or com- 
bination amongst the curers, nor would he say 
that the price always comes down on a big market, 
but that is the general impression. 

The return from cattle is much more satisfactory 
than formerly, and the labourer has less objection 
to this work. If pigs could be raised on raw food 
and kept under proper conditions, there might no 
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be the same objection to pig feeding. Latterly 
profits from poultry have also caused a greater 
interest to be taken in this industry ; a number of 
people are now turning from pig's to poultry, which 
appeal more to the women of the house. 

So far as he could ascertain, the Large White 
Ulster is the most popular breed ; it also meets 
the requirements of the curers, as it develops a 
better proportion of lean meat. The County Com- 
mittee are satisfied that it is the breed to which 
premiums should be awarded. £55 is the amount 
allocated for swine in Derry and provides for 
about thirteen premiums ; out of this number 
probably not more than one York would be applied 
for. It is difficult in some years to get all the pre- 
miums taken up, but the easy terms on which boars 
are now given is an inducement to applicants to 
buy the premium animals. If the Committee thought 
they could obtain additional applications for boars 
he was sure they would be willing to allocate more 
money to this scheme. In parts of the county 
competition for the bull premiums is keen, and 
though bull and boar subsidies are in proportion, 
the lack of applications for the boars may be due to 
the smallness of the premium. He would favour 
increasing it in order to induce more people to apply, 
and he thought this would be the result. Those 
who have not been in the habit of keeping boars 
are reluctant to do so, but the increased premium 
might tempt them. It would also be advantageous 
to have the fee raised. The majority of the members 
of the County Committee are more interested in 
cattle than in pigs, especially those from the southern 
part of the county. He acknowledged that a lot of 
money is being spent on horses, the return from 
which would appear to be small; and if further 
funds were to be allocated for swine ho believed 
that they should be taken from the horse scheme. 
At any rate, he thought the boar owner should be 
allowed to charge a higher fee. Were the premium 
rawed to £7 10s. Od. and £1 10s. 0 d. extra in fees, the 
first year’s return would be £9. 


He could not offer any definite suggestion that 
would help towards the development of the industry 
generally. The large farmer, under present con- 
ations, is not likely to take it up ; but on the small 
holding, where no labour difficulty exists, more 
might be done. The judge under the small farm 
and cottage prize scheme should be allowed to give 
a certain number of marks for well kept and good 
piggeries. In his opinion, it is only with the small 
farmers and holders that an increased production in 
PiR 8 is to be looked for. The Rural District Councils 
should be urged to provide an up-to-date piggerv 
with each cottage, which perhaps could be done for 
£5 or £6 extra ; tlus would be an inducement to 
the occupier of the cottage to keep pigs. So far as 
he knew, no such useful adjunct is now provided 
in connection with any of the Council’s cottages. 


Mr. WM. J. MCCLELLAND, Blackpark House, 
Drumconnolly, Omagh. 

Mr. McClelland, representing Tyrone Co. Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, stated he was a farmer and 
breeder and feeder, and keeps an average of about 
7° pigs. He agreed that in 1912 the potato crop 
had been a comparative failure and made prices 
higher; this limited the demand for suckers and 
induced breeders to kill off sows, with the result 
that a shrinkage became apparent in 1913. The 
price for pork had also been low in the nrevioi.e 
year. F 

He considered that pig feeding is carried on to 
about the same extent as formerly, but the adyanced 
pnces of all feeding stuffs and the sudden fluctuations 
m the piece of pork will result in another shortaae 
These factors, as well as the supply of potatols! 
afleot the number of pip fed bylfarmerS to tbi 
extent of about 25 per cent. 

60s. Od. is » good price for pork, but hejdid not 
think it would pay to feed meal at £9 10s. Od. The 


price now for a good ten or eleven weeks old sucker 
is £1, and he was getting this figure for pigs for which 
lie had formerly been receiving 50s. Od. His trouble 
is to get feeding stuffs to fatten the pigs instead of 
selling them. He agreed that it would pay him 
if he could make them 12 or 13 stone each in four 
months at a cost of 50, s. OrZ. He would be more 
interested in the feeding if he could hope for a "ood 
price. He would be glad to feed the pigs if it could 
be shown to him that the business would be profitable 
on the basis of prevailing prices, but he thought it 
would pay him better to give the feeding to calves. 
He had experience of both cattlo and pigs, and had 
a fair idea of when each paid. 

It is customary to cook all the food, and it would 
certainly lessen the difficulty as regards labour and 
fuel if it could be fed raw. Local experiments in this 
connection would command the confidence of farmers 
better than any conducted at a central station. 
The experiments conducted by the County Com- 
mittee had been slightly in favour of raw food ; 
the addition of a larger quantity of milk with the 
raw food gave a more satisfactory return ; milk 
gave a good return when fed to pigs. The results 
of the experiments were published in the Committee’s 
annual reports. 

The large farmer cannot give attention to pigs. 
The small holder has his own and the labour of his 
family to depend upon, and is not affected in the 
same way. Labourers formerly kept pigs, but they 
now go in more for poultry instead, with which 
they have less trouble. The labourer cannot always 
afford to pay more than £1 for suckers. 

Pigs could be fed cheaply in the towns on offal 
from hotels, etc., but tli9 sanitary regulations do 
not allow of the industry being carried on in urban 
areas. Ho agreed, of course, that these regulations 
are necessary. 


wkY tt, i , lu “T 111 are g>ven to the 

White Ulster breed, and the people are satisfied 
with it. He did not think the York pigs could be 
profitably disposed of in the county. Those who 
sell suckers want soft, fight haired pigs with good 
deep sides and drooping ears ; it is not considered 
that the York meets these requirements. There 
axe five or six applicants for every premium, and 
the difficulty is to prevent people from canvassing 
members of the Committee for boars. The standard 
? f the premium animal is fairly high, but he thought 
it would be advantageous to increase the second 
year premium, and that a higher figure all round 
should be given, as it would induce applicants to 
look for a better class of boar. This would be his 
only object in raising the premium. The higher 
the ' standard the better. Many people object to 
having a boar about the place ; it causes a good 
deal of trouble, and £3 seems a small amount. Young 
boars are frequently bought and kept on until fit 
tor work. A ten weeks old animal selected out of 
a fitter with the prospect of passing for a premi um 
would cost about £3. It would be desirable to 
have more premiums. The amount given to bulls 
and boars is perhaps better spent than that set aside 
for horses. 


— vxiau laiauig xne xee would have 

the same effect as increasing the value of the pre- 
mium; the only drawback is that if the fee for 
an ordinary boar were lower the sow might be 
sent to it. The main consideration with sow owners 
is to send the animal to the nearest boar irrespective 
of price. The same applies to cattle, etc. It is not 
always realised that the good sire leaves better 
progenv. 


He considered that the breeder who receives £5 
for boars selected for premiums is better paid than 
if he turned the animals into pork. At the time of 
year they are inspected the Department do not get 
the good pigs If the breeder got, say, £6, he would 
be inclined to keep for the Department boars farrowed 
m July and August instead of in September and 
uctober. His experience as a breeder is that the 
former would be better ; the weather is then warmer 
and more milk is available to rear them well. Of 
course, the premium animals have to be , sent out 
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during the breeding season. He found it possible 
to keep a number of boars together up to about 
five months old, and £5 represents a fair return at 
that age, as boar pigs have not to be maintained 
so fat as if intended for pork. The ordinary breeder 
is generally able to use his judgment as to the animals 
that he will keep as boars, and he agreed that few 
of those retained for any length of time are finally 
rejected. The breeder endeavours to obtain the 
opinion of the inspector as soon as possible as to 
whether it is advisable to keep the young pigs as 
boars. He knew that if the selection were more 
stringent a bigger proportion of them would be left 
on the breeders’ hands, and that the price now 
given would not then be so satisfactory ; but if the 
standard were raised the breeder would keep only 
very good animals, and in this way an improved 
class would be obtained. The number of those who 
breed White Ulster pigs for premiums is limited. 
A larger number would mean a better selection. 
£6 would be a decided encouragement in this direc- 
tion, and as a breeder he would be glad to see it. 
This sum would enable him to bring in fresh blood, 
which is very necessary at present. 


Mr. JOSEPH McARTHUR, Camamaddy, Burt, 
Londonderry. 

Mr. McArthur, representing Donegal Co. Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, stated he was a farmer and 
breeder and feeder of pigs. The shrinkage in pigs 
in Donegal in 1913 he attributed to the 'deficiency 
in the potato crop of the previous year ; pork came 
down, the price of purchased feeding was high, and 
young pigs could not be sold, so that good sows 
were slaughtered for five or six months following 
October, 1912, and this resulted in a shortage of 
pigs in 1913. When conditions improved later, pigs 
returned to the normal number. 

A plentiful supply of potatoes has a wonderful 
effect on pig feeding. Indian meal is now higher 
than it has been for a long time, and this is also 
bound to influence pig feeding. Whilst the potato 
crop affects the labourer chiefly, the present high 
cost of feeding stuffs is likely to cause many people 
to go out of the industry. Some of the small holders 
may reduce the number of their sows, ' but he did 
not think they would get out of them altogether. 
In his opinion the results were not likely to be so 
serious as in 1913, owing to the prevailing better 
price for pork and the more satisfactory outlook 
for Hie trade. 

He did not consider that pig feeding is carried on 
so extensively in the district as in former years. 
The reasons he ascribed for this are the difficulty 
of obtaining labour and preparation of the food. 
These factors influenced the larger farmers prin- 
cipally. He agreed that the industry is mainly 
confined to small holders, and that the labour diffi- 
culty does not affect them, as they do the work 
themselves. Labourers and small farmers go in for 
feeding one or two pigs each year-. 

The cost of fuel and labour in preparing food 
would be larg^y obviated by the use of raw feeding, 
but he did not think it could be given until the pigs 
were four or five months old. From what he had 
seen, he thought it would be injurious to young pigs 
to give them raw Indian meal. The labour question, 
however, is such a big factor that the larger farmers, 
even if the use of raw food could be shown to be 
practicable, would not be induced to go in for pig 
feeding. 

He had been keeping sows for forty years. He 
began with a cross from an Irish sow and a belted 
pig which came from Limerick, and it did well. 
He next had the small York; this went on fairly 
well while he had the Irish sow, but the breed ran 
out in ten years. He then had the Large York, 
but the pork, did not take so well in the local market, 
as the hams were large and the sides not so good for 
rolling. The roll sold better than the ham. He had 


Mr. Joseph McArthur — continued. 

a Large Black for some time, but could not get a 
satisfactory price for the pork. He now had the 
White Ulster, and he thought there were no better 
pigs for local requirements. 

It would help to keep up and improve the breed 
of the White Ulster if the Department would dis- 
tribute young sows from their farm at Glasnovin 
or elsewhere through the County Committees in the 
same way as boars. 

There had been difficulty in getting all the pre- 
mium boars located, but it is now possible, though 
with some difficulty, to get the number taken up. 
The keeping of boars is regarded as a disagreeable 
business. The ordinary fee is 2s. 0 d., and if the 
charge for the premium animal were raised it might 
not get the preference of the sows. Many farmers 
are not yet educated to the advantage of a good sire. 
Provided that the fee for non -premium boars is at 
least 2s. 0 d., he would, however, favour an increase 
in the fee as well as in the premium in both years, 
raising it to £5 in the second ; the boar has to be 
kept a long time after the season is finished. It is 
usual in Donegal to retain boars for the two years, 
and he did not think this resulted in inbreeding, as 
the animal would in the second year be too heavy 
for young sows. He was aware that the Department 
placed out a number of boars in the Congested 
Districts independently of the Committee, and that 
between the two bodies the county was fairly well 
coveied. With the exception of Inishowen, pigs 
are not kept in the poorer parts of Donegal, as the 
land is not capable of producing any quantity of 
potatoes. In th3 circumstances, he did not consider 
it necessary that the County Committee should set 
aside more funds for the swine scheme. He personally 
would be inclined to take some of the money from 
horses, from which there is a poor return. 


Mr. ALEXANDER WILSON, Deerpark, Newtown- 
stewart. 

Mr. Wilson, a farmer and breeder and feeder of 
pigs, stated his stock varied from 100 to 160 pigs, 
all of which he bred. 

He agreed that the shrinkage in 1913 was due to 
the low price of pork in the end of 1911 and beginning 
of 1912, that young pigs were making a poor price 
and sows were sola off ; meal was dearer than in 
the following year. In his own district, however, 
the potato crop would have been the principal 
difficulty. A good price was anticipated for the 
1912 potato crop, and sows were disposed of. Farmers 
did not anpreciate the advantage of using Indian 
meal when at a low price ; the feeder in his district 
is inclined to look at the price for potatoes only. 
He considered that farmers did wrong in killing off 
sows on account of the anticipated higher return for 
potatoes. He had no hesitation in saying that the 
man who kept steadily at the business made money 
out of it. The speculative farmer would eventually 
come to grief. It is a great mistake to run in and 
out of any business, especially pigs. Nothing else 
goes up and down in the same way. 

He a dmi tted that the fluctuations in supplies 
placed the bacon cuier in an awkward position as 
regards the maintenance of his market. On this 
account he thought the agricultural community were 
to blame for not keeping supplies more uniform. 
Of course, it is obvious that the odd man who remains 
in the business reaps the benefit of exceptional 
prices. With this view, his own policy had been to 
increase his stock when others were getting out 
of them. 

He would not be surprised to learn that several 
people were at present killing off breeding stocks 
owing to the high cost of feeding ; and to a certain 
extent he expected that the experience of 1913 
would be repeated. He agreed that the number of 
pigs can be raised or lowered more rapidly than any 
other stock. In his district the people work more 
evenly in cattle or sheep than they do in pigs. 
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The number of pigs now bred in the district would 
appear to be normal ; the shortage from 1913 had 
been filled up. Ilis market seemed to be well supplied 
both with suckers and pork. Cottagers, however, 
are less inclined to continue the industry, they may 
consider that poultry pays better ; this industry 
appeals more to the women folk. 

A co-operative creamery is working in the district, 
and he thought this should help to increase the 
number of pigs. The separated milk is taken back 
bv suppliers. Every supplier endeavours to use 
all he takes home. After three or four weeks on 
whole milk, he gave separated milk to calves. He 
liked to have milk for pig feeding, and he used a 
good quantity of separated milk for this purpose. 
In 1912, as an experiment, he gave double the 
quantity of milk, but the return in pork after a 
certain quantity of milk did not compensate for the 
extra amount given. 

The White Ulster is the type usually kept, and 
he considered that it should make good bacon ; 
but a cross would probably leave the farmer a more 
satisfactory pig. The cross with the Large York 
might be the best ; but any cross, even from a good 
nondescript animal, is an advantage. He did not 
think the Ulster matures quick enough. He had 
turned out an occasional pig over 2 cwt. in six months, 
but this would be an exception. The small holder 
should be able to finish better and quicker than 
the larger farmer. If the pig matures quickly, it 
can be finished at 14 cwt. ; others are inclined to go 
over 2 cwt. before being fat. He preferred a nice 
lolling pig from II upwards, and provided he got 
the right type, he did not mind how it was bred. 
While the White Ulster is preferred in the district, 
liis own opinion is that the York is just as good ; 
it. is not sufficiently appreciated, the people appear 
to be looking for pigs possessing certain small 
characteristics which are not of very much importance. 
From the description he had heard of the 'White 
Ulster type, he considered this was the animal 
wanted. 


His markets are Newtownstewart and Strabane. 
He had no complaints as regards the buying. The 
buyer simply runs round and marks the pigs, which 
are taken automatically at the top price merchants 
are paying. Sellers often do not know what they 
are getting until the market is over. Practically 
speaking, no difference is made in the price for 
quality ; in this way the seller often comes out well 
for coarse quality pork. When a man stands over 
ms pork he may obtain a slight amount over or 
under the top price, according to the quality. He 
frequently sends pork to the market, and just accepts 
the price prevailing on the assumption that it is the 
top ; at other times he delivers the pork direct to 
the curer. He was usually able to obtain the highest 
figure paid in the market. Newtownstewart is a 
smafi market ; buying or selling is free and easy, 
Sir l 6 kqjhyr prices do not always prevail. In 
btrabane or Omagh the business is all done at once 
after the ringing of the bell. 

. fluctuations in price would usually not exceed 
2 s. Od. from one week to another. He did not think 
this was an undue amount, but he could not under- 
stand it when occurring in the course of a couple of 
days. It is well known that prices will be reduced 
on a big market. If the people believed that the 
price would be maintained at a level figure they 
would send out the pigs with greater regularity. 
He quite agreed that the supplies of foreign pork 
must influence prices here at times, but he objected 
to the variations occurring so- frequently and closely. 
Neither should the fact of a few extra pigs in one 
market alter the price. He considered that the 
adoption of co-operative methods would probably 
improve the market. » 


Small farmers make the most out of pigs, but have 
not always proper housing accommodation. Loans 
similar to those made by the Board of Works for 
hay sheds should be given for the erection of pig 
houses. Some such help should be available for 
all classes of holders. The man with a 20-acre farm 
should be able to keep at least two breeding sow 3 ; 


and if all the progeny are fed, a fair amount of 
housing would be required. Provided that the work 
is done by the farmer, he agreed that £5, or even 
somewhat more, should constitute the minimum 
loan ; this might, be extended to £50, according to 
the size of the holding. Tlio provision of suitable 
buildings might induce sono of the larger farmers 
to go in for pigs. In the case of all these loans some 
arrangement should be come to for the purpose of 
eliminating a great deal of the rod tape and routine 
required before the loan is granted. 


Air. WM. J. M'ELROY, liossdowney, Londonderry. 

Mr. McElroy, a farmer and breeder and feeder of 
pigs, representing North-west Agricultural Society, 
stated that at a meeting of the Society held on the 

f revious day ho had been asked to give evidence, 
n his view the shortage in 1913 was largely ex- 
plained by the potato crop of 1912. The crop in a 
good many places was practically ruined, and in 
some cases the potatoes could not be dug out. This 
had the effect of dislocating the pig feeding industry, 
and stocks were reduced to half. The number of 
sows was either reduced or they were sold off 
altogether. Men who had been in the habit of 
sending throe or four sows to his boar sent perhaps 
one or two, and others cleared out the stock entirely. 
There was consequently an enhanced price for any 
class of pig or pork in 1913. 

At the present time he. did not consider that there 
was any shortage in the number of pigs bred and 
fattened in the district. The supply, so far as it 
leaves a remunerative return, is equal to the demand. 
He believed that had it not been that America had 
no surplus supply to dump on British markets, 
existing prices could not be maintained. While 
these countries remain an open market for the 
surplus production of other nations, pig breeding 
cannot be conducted on a satisfactory basis. The 
cattle reared in Denmark are maintained solely with 
a view to the production of milk, and the only outlet 
for separated milk is pigs. It is but reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that Denmark will make every 
endeavour to capture British markets ; their con- 
ditions do not permit of cattle raising, while farmers in 
this country can have calves as well as pigs to utilise 
separated milk. 

He did not think pigs were kept in the district to- 
the same extent as formerly. There is not a farm- 
yard in the neighbourhood, whether in use or lying 
idle, that has not got a number of pigsties which 
were in occupation at one time. Nearly all the 
farms are now let on the conacre system ; the grain 
crops are taken off and for the most part shipped 
across channel, and any portion of the root crops 
not used by dairying men are also marketed. The 
probability is that were these holdings occupied 
as formerly a good number of pigs would still be- 
raised on them. Wherever possible the farmers are 
going in for cattle and sheep, mainly on account of 
the labour difficulty. Pigs are kept both by large 
and small holders ; the latter, of course, are not 
subject to this difficulty in the same degree.' Not- 
only a great number of hired help, b»t the sons and 
daughters of farmers,- have emigrated, and this- 
accentuates the difficulty of obtaining labour. 

In close proximity to ' cities or towns it hardly* 
pays to give any mi l k to pigs owing to the high 
price that can be obtained for it otherwise. Further 
out, and in the creamery districts, buttermilk and 
skim - m i lk are, however, available for pigs. He 
would himself certainly use it for this purpose. 

A rise in the price of potatoes at any time has a 
deterrent effect, especially as regards young pigs, 
which can now be bought for less than 20s. Od., as 
compared with 30s. Od. to 40s. 0d. some time ago'. 
In ordinary cases the price of pork is not a factor, 
but rather that of potatoes arid Indian meal. People 
do not look sufficiently ahead in these matters'. 
With pork at 56s. Od. to 60s. 0d., it would not be 
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Mr. William J. McElroy — continued. 

profitable to use Indian meal at current prices. 
When Indian meal was cheap some years ago, a 
number of the larger farmers convenient to the town 
bought in strong store or slip pigs, and finished them 
on Indian meal alone ; but that line of feeding has 
not been practicable in recent years ; not only has 
the price of pork gone up, but also that of bonhams. 
The experiment in question was a pure speculation, 
but those who carried it out had before them the 
prices of meal and the return in pork ; they would 
have done better had they varied the feeding. This 
business might have been carried on with good results 
in 1913 and 1914. 

The current price of pork is the vital matter. 
The fluctuations are very annoying. He did not 
understand why the price should rise and fall to 
the extent of 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. in the week. When 
it falls the buyers say the demand has fallen off ; 
while if it is rising, the retailer of bacon soon knows 
of it. He disagreed with the previous witness, who 
said the retailer does not put up the price when 
pork rises. The shopkeeper raises the price of any 
other commodity immediately, and he did not see 
why the same should not be done with bacon. He 
had known pork to fall 10s. Od. before the merchant 
attempted to reduce it to the shopkeeper. 

A person in the locality who keeps over three 
hundred pigs all the year round sent his pork into 
Derry every week, but now ships all the pigs alive. 
He got such bad treatment from the Derry curers 
that he would not continue giving them any more 

Pi ?he seller never knows the weight required by 
the curer. When weight can easily be put on in 
winter a light carcase is wanted, and in the summer 
any heavy pig is taken. He agreed that the require- 
ments of the curer corresponded for the same period 
each year. His own view would be to make the 

K heavy, as after coming to a certain weight he 
eved that the pig will put on more flesh daily. In 
his opinion the pig should not be killed until it had 
reached If cwt. He considered that it paid him better 
to feed to a heavy weight, though he had to accept a 
reduced rate. He would not blame the curer for 
cutting the price if the pig were too heavy. 

Although the curing facilities in both places are 
equal, the Derry price is usually lower than that 
of Belfast. Cookstown and Strabane are generally 
a little higher than Derry, but still under Belfast. 

The person who sends to the boar a sow of an 
inferior sort, or for the reason that it is not likely 
to make good pork, blames everyone but himself 
when he has a poor fitter or if the pigs do not thrive. 
The Department should warn farmers against this 
practice, and urge them to breed from good sows 
only. Some of the sows that come to his boar are 
practically worthless for breeding, and he does 
what he can to prevent farmers using such animals 
for this purpose. If it were decided to licence sires 
for public, service, it would only get over half the 
difficulty if some arrangement were not also made 
to select the sows. 

He favoured the White Ulster, but though an im- 
provement is observable, there is less objection 
on the part of curers and breeders to a little hair. 
Very thin skinned pigs are usually fatter, and the 
Ulster is fatter than the York fed on an equal quantity 
of food. His view is that a cross between the York 
and the Ulster would be the most suitable for all 
concerned : a large York boar with an Ulster sow ; 
this would take away the appearance that many 
people object to in the sharpness of the ears. It is 
in the people’s eyes only that the ears are an objection. 
He had fed pure -bred Large Yorks against pure- 
bred Ulsters, and the York pig always had the 
advantage in the feeding. He bred the Ulster to 
please his customers and the York to please himself. 
Owing to the small demand he retained a limited 
number of Yorks only ; he kept ten sows altogether, 
two of which were pure -bred Yorks, four pure -bred 
Ulsters, and the others half and half. The Ulster 
sow has a flat temper, and is likely to overlay the 
bonhams. This does not occur with the York ; the 
latter, for this reason, rear more from a litter. He 
believed that the Ulster had improved of late years 


Mr. William J. MoElroy— continued. 

to the extent that the skin is. hot so fine and that 
it has more hair. The breed could be still further 
improved, but this would be in the direction of the 
York type. He was aware that his views as regards 
the two breeds differed from those of most people in 
the North, but he would point out that the Ulster 
type is largely derived from the York. 


Mr. W. J. W. OSBORNE, Campsie, Londonderry. 

Mr. Osborne, representing North-west Agricultural 
Society, stated he was a farmer and breeder and feeder 
of pigs. The drop in the price of pork, in November, 
1911, and the better returns for home grown feeding 
stuffs in 1912, were, he thought, responsible for 
the shortage of pigs in the following year. Owing 
to the dearness of feeding in 1912, a number of 
sows were killed off ; and for a similar reason there 
would be a strong temptation to kill off pigs now, 
though he himself would not do so. 

In July, 1913, he marketed a pig weighing 3 cwt. . 
and another of the same weight in May, 1914, without 
suffering any cut in the price. This season, however, 
anything over 2 cwt. is cut. He would like to see 
a better outlet for heavy weight pigs to enable, the 
full price to be obtained all the time. ■ 

He had noticed some very inferior sows coming 
to his boar. These were absolutely unsuitable for 
breeding, and were usually animals that could not 
be fattened, but were sent to the boar so that better 
prices might be obtained for them as breeding stock . 
than could be got for them as pork. Unfortunately 
the boar owner is not in a position to refuse his 
boar to such sows. Pigs from these inferior sows 
will not fatten, and the feeders who get them are 
discouraged. If people were sure that the pigs 
they get would thrive, they would be more inclined 
to feed. A large percentage will not do so, and one 
or two unthrifty pigs run away with the profit. 
In some cases, owing to outbreaks of “ Diamond ” 
and other diseases, pigs do not thrive, and are given , 
up altogether. 

The curers make very little objection to any 
breed of pig except as regards hair. The Black was 
condemned on account of the colour of the hair. 

He could not understand why Is. per cwt. more 
was paid regularly in Derry by Belfast curers than 
by Derry curers ; and why an extra Is. per cwt. 
or more is given for pigs in Limavady, an inland 
town, as compared with Derry, a port, and a pork 
curing centre. There was nothing to cause any 
difference in the quality. Extra freights and extra 
expenses should have the opposite effect. 

Sellers often do not stand the market, and the 
price is left to the representatives of the curers, in 
whom there is . a reasonable amount of confidence. 
These men understand their business well, but he 
thought some person should be appointed by a 
competent authority to see fair play all round. 
Pork fluctuates more than any other farm com- 
modity, and the farmer never knows what he is 
going to get. If the pigs were bought on foot they 
could be brought home if the price were unsatis- 
factory. Except for the fluctuations, however, the 
people" appear to be satisfied with the present system ; 
the farmer likes to have the killing done at home, 
and it preserves a local industry. 

He was acquainted with the history of the curing 
establishments in Derry. He did not know any 
other business that appeared to have made so much 
money, and he considered that they could have 
attained to their present position only at the expense 
of the farmer ; the merchants are able to keep 
their prices steadier. He admitted that the capital 
required to equip a big bacon factory was considerable, 
ana that the curer should have some return for this 
outlay. 


Mr. J. MARK, of Messrs. Mark, Roulston, and 
McLaughlin, Bacon Curers, Londonderry. 

Stated he finds the best pork to be that fed by 
the small producer; that turned out by the large 

P 
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Mr. J. Mark — continued. 

farmer in large quantities is not so good. A fair 
number of pigs are fed in the City of Derry, but 
not so many as formerly. These are not so satis- 
factory as the country fed animals, and are usually 
shipped as fresh pork or sold otherwise than the 
ordinary stuff. 

The districts in which the Ulster is the predominant 
breed supply him with the best class of pig. With 
the exception of the ears, the Ulster may be said 
to be the Large York, and he had known many 
pure bred Large Yorks to be sold as Large Ulsters ; 
they had drooping ears. He was quite satisfied 
that they were not Middle Yorks. 

The curer does not want too fine skinned animals 
for the reason that in the summor months the skin 
is liable to be injured. He would just as soon have 
a little hair both in summer and winter. He was 
aware of and could appreciate the objections of 
the southern curers to the Ulster breed. 

It would be an advantage to curers if they could 
get a better average supply of pork. Irregular 
supplies upset the curers’ market, and this must 
naturally be reflected in the price paid for pigs. 
When the curer gets more than the average, he often 
has to accept a ridiculously low price to get rid of 
the perishable fresh meats, such as fillets, kidney, 
etc. If even part of the offal goes to waste, it means 
losing the profit on a pig. The remedy would appear 
to be to induce farmers to market the pigs more 
regularly, and in any case not to send in too big a 
lot on a falling market. 


Mr. J. Mark — continued. 

When pigs are not paying, rearing is stopped and 
the average supply also ceases. In the summer he 
would not take pigs from a long distance, as the 
meat would not be in a satisfactory condition. The 
curer must accept much less for a heavy bacon, 
and he must consequently cut the price of the pork! 
Very often the curer has to take out from the hams 
of heavy pigs a considerable quantity of fat, which 
is sold at a great loss. 

His rolls, etc., must be graded, and the price for 
each grade is separate. The heavy side is not so 
valuable as the light one. It is not that heavy pork 
commands the highest price in summer, but it is 
scarcer then and a better price can be obtained for 
it. The best pig at the best price always pays the 


The large feeder referred to by a previous witness 
could not be regarded as a man who could obtain 
better returns on the other side. This feeder had 
been in the habit of sending half the pigs to his firm 
and the remainder to another curer. The stuff, 
when ' shipped to a big customer in England was 
reported on unsatisfactorily as to quality; the 
feeder was told of this, and eventually his firm 
refused to take any more. The pork was then brought 
to another curer, and the same thing happened. 
There was no alternative, therefore, for the feeder 
but to send the pigs to the other side as pork. 


TWENTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, 15th JANUARY, 1915. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Enniskillen. 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O’Maiu. 


PRESENT : 


Mr. Patrick Clune. 

Mr. J. Wellington, J.P. 
Mr. O. W. H. Roolston, 


Mr. W. R. WHYTE, Manager, Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., Enniskillen. 

Stated that the Society is an incorporated concern 
having its head offices in Glasgow. The Enniskillen 
branch had been established for about 33 years and its 
object is to procure supplies of produce for the benefit 
of the co-operative movement on the other side. 
Managed from, this branch are creameries, a depot for 
the collection of eggs, a bacon curing factory, and in 
connection with the latter a piggery. 

Taking the country as a whole 1911 showed an in- 
crease from the previous year. He believed that the 
restrictions following on the outbreak of Foot and 
Mouth disease m 1912 were the first cause of the short- 
age in pig numbers in the district in the following 
year. He did not think that the restrictions of 1913 
affected the number in 1914. Up to July 1912 when 
the outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease occurred 
suckers were a moderate price and were being bought 
freely and the markets were fairly well supplied udth 
pigs, but in the scheduled area, which was fairly large 
the restrictions were such that breeding animals had 
to be killed off as they could not be moved from the 
farm otherwise than dead, and he had seen at some of 
the Enniskillen markets 30 or 40 sows exposed for 
sale, an experience he never previously had. In con- 
sequence pigs became scarce later. Live pigs could 


Mr. IF. li. Whyte — continued. 

not be shipped, and heavy animals had to be slaugh- 
tered and sent to southern curers at a small price. He 
agreed that the price of pork was low and meal 
comparatrvely high in the end of 1911 and beginning 
of 1912, and that the price of potatoes in the latter 
year would also be a factor. 

, He would not like to say that pigs arc kept mainly 
by the small holders; many cottagers are more in- 
clined to keep fowl; the pigs are principally raised by 
farmers of from 5 to 50 acres, and these rely on their 
own labour. Outside labour could not be depended 
upon owing to its higher cost and the drain from emi- 
gration. 

Pig raising is not carried on so extensively as for- 
merly, and in his opinion it was not likely to be, owing 
to the labour difficulty and the comparative, prices of 
feeding stuffs and pork. The farmer only wants what 
wifi pay, and if pigs are not profitable, lie will turn to 
another industry He would be glad to have an in- 
creased supply, but he did not see any prospect of 
this m the near future owing to the lower price of pork 
and enhanced cost of feeding. At present prices the 
farmer would not have a profit. 

The potato crop has a strong influence on the num- 
ber. With a plentiful and cheap supply pigs will be 
fed extensively to a certain extent regardless of the 
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Mr. W. R. Whyte — continued. 


Mr. IF. R. Whyte — continued. 


price of pork. Potatoes and Indian meal are the chief 
feeding. A considerable quantity of potatoes is grown 
in the Mourne Valley. 

Farmers would not rear pigs if they find it more 
profitable to raise cattle or even poultry. A good de- 
mand always exists for eggs, and many small holders 
are keeping fowl in preference to pigs. He dealt with 
a radius of about 25. miles and the. figures paid by him 
for eggs were : — 

1912 £73,871 163,658 Large hundreds (120). 

1913 £84,456 183,455 do. 

1914 — 207,504 do. 


This showed that more poultry are kept in the district 
and it had the eSect of reducing the number of pigs. 


Irish bacon, including that from the north, competes 
with Danish and American, but the latter is not now 
an important factor owing to its high price; it had 
more influence when cheaper. The quantity of Ameri- 
can imported is considerably less than formerly, and 
is decreasing; but according to the reports and sta- 
tistics he had seen, the prospects for it this year are 
better. He agreed that in a few years America would 
eventually consume all its own bacon, and this would 
leave an opening for other countries. In the ordinary 
wav this trade would be captured by the Danes. Some 
of 'it should be taken by Ireland, but whether this 
could be done depended on the Irish farmer finding 
the business profitable. He. could not offer any 
opinion as to why American was selling dearer than 
Irish bacon in the beginning of 1914. Irish bacon 
competes with Danish, and large Danish or American 
imports bring down the price: the Irish supply is a 
secondary consideration. The Continental supplies cn 
British markets regulate the price, and this is reflected 
on home pigs. If Danish imports are normal, a rapid 
increase or decrease in Ireland would interfere with 
the price: but a gradual increase would probably not 
have, the same effect. Although Irish bacon holds a 
good position for quality the tendency is to use other 
bacon when cheaper. 

The bacon cured by his Society is sold through their 
local bodies all over the country, but the latter are 
free, to take any cheaper stuff. Enniskillen is a self- 
supporting branch and the curing factory worked as 
if an independent establishment, but the London 
prices affect him directly, though he was not ac- 
quainted with the conditions in that market. He had 
no means of knowing the price he would receive for 
the bacon and he was governed by the prevailing quo- 
tations. The fluctuations on the English and Scottish 
markets are just as great as the price of pigs or pork 
in this country. The size of a particular market only 
occasionally affects the price, but when more pigs are 
marketed than buyers can handle the price will give 
way a little. From his experience of the trade there, 
could not be anv combination or consultation amongst 
buyers as to the price. His prices for pork for the 
whole year were, approximately 


1910 

1911 

1912 


... 58/8 
... 50/6 
... 54/1 


1914 ... ••• ••• ••• 59/- 


The 1913 figure was due to the shortage of pigs in this 
country. He was not aware of a shrinkage in Den- 
mark, but there was in America. 

' Although his premises were dealing with the utmost 
that their capacity permitted, he was not at the limit 
of liis trade. He had the market and if he_ could rely 
on more, pigs he would be prepared to provide the ne- 
cessary facilities. 

He had no complaints as regards the quality of the 
nigs he was receiving. He considered the White, 
ulster to be quite suitable, or preferably a cross be- 
tween the Large York and the Ulster, fie considered 
that it would not be judicious to raise the fee for pre- 
mium boars. 

He had no slaughterhouse. Most of the pigs were 
killed by the farmers before being sent in. Any that 
he. bought alive were slaughtered in tire public abattoir 
in the town. 


The present system of marketing pigs by dead weight 
lie did riot consider to be the best. He preferred the 
Danish method of bringing the pig to the factory, 
where a weekly price is fixed according to weight and 
quality, and this avoided some of the fluctuations' and ' 
prevented a lot of talk about combines amongst eurers, 1 
etc. The fanner knows the price for the week and 
can arrange for the killing accordingly. About three 
years ago an attempt was made to establish a fair for 
live pigs in Enniskillen in conjunction with the dead' 
market, but the project lasted a couple of months 
only. Year by year the system of marketing' pigs dead 
is extending westwards. If more than the ordinary ' 
supplies are brought into Great Britain they cannot 
be put into cold storage like beef or mutton, as the 
meat would not be satisfactory when it comes out ; 
when bacon is cured, the cold storage gives it a bad 
flavour and sour taste, so that it can only be disposed 
of at a lower price. 

He had accommodation in the piggery for 600 ani- 1 
mals and fed from 400 to this number. All the feed- ' 
ing was purchased, and included potatoes, Indian meal 
and bran. He had no separated milk as it all went 
back to the suppliers. His experience showed that, 
at present, pig feeding was not profitable if suckers 
were bought at £2. He kept no record of the 'quan- 
tity of feeding required to produce a definite amount 
of pork. With the price of suckers down to £1 it 
might, however, leave a profit. 

Some years ago he tried breeding and feeding pigs, 
but found it desirable to give the business up owing 
to trouble with the young pigs. He now preferred tc 
buy in stores. He calculated that the cost of main-- 
tabling a pig would be 3fd. to 43d. per day. All the. 
feeding was cooked, and this figure covered cost of 
labour, etc. It would readily make 1 lb. daily. He 
had not tried any formal experiment with raw feed- 
ing, but his experience led him to regard cooked food 
as more satisfactory. 

From the Society’s creameries in this country all 
the separated milk is taken back by the suppliers; this 
is also done in connection with a number of other 
creameries in the county, and the milk is usually given 
to pigs. He was aware that this was the practice 
adopted in Denmark. He was personally acquainted 
with the two countries and the system both in Ireland 
and Denmark in this respect is the same. The Dane, 
however, keeps five pigs where one is kept in Ireland. 

The prevailing price of pork in Enniskillen is 60/-, 
but owing to the high cost of feeding, farmers will not 
buy suckers. This was not a potato growing district, 
and practically no home grown feeding is available. 

In Clones on the previous day he had seen upwards 
of 100 pigs from 40 to 60 lb. weight killed for the 
London market, where they realised about 6d. per lb., 
because they could not be sold for fattening. Some 
might be sent alive. Sucking pigs that twelve months 
ago were 45/- are selling at 12/6 to 15/-. Farmers 
are discouraged from keeping sows, and during the 
past three weeks a number had been sold off. Suckers 
are usually sold at about eight weeks old. At this 
time of year particularly a large percentage of them 
go wrong from six weeks old; he could not say but 
that the breed might be delicate. 

There are not so many pigs fed in the town of Ennis- 
killen as formerly. They must be kept a certain dis- 
tance from the dwellinghouse and under proper con- 
ditions as to accommodation and cleanliness, so that 
many people are not inclined to take up the industry. 

Unless in exceptional circumstances the extreme 
fluctuations from market to market in the pork would 
be about 2/-, and the usual amount would be 1/- to 
2 /-. 

He considered that it might be practicable to put 
up in the market the price being given for pork, but 
this might not always be to the interest of the seller. 
Buyers are now competing against one another and 
often pay more than the current rate. If the local 
press, however, published the prices prevailing in local 
markets the farmer should Be able to use his own 
judgment as regards the killing of his pigs. 

About Christmas and the New Year the price falls 
in the markets all over the district. At this time 
Scottish trade is not normal and he did not want so 
many pigs. The fluctuations in Enniskillen are .simi- 
lar to .the other towns. In one week there were about 

P 2 
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100 pigs and the price was high as the merchant was 
•compelled to pay more than the proper value of the 
pigs in order to get his supply; in the following week 
the number was about 480. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the price is always down on a heavy market. 


Rev. JOHN HALL, Garvary Rectory, Enniskillen. 

The Rev. Mr. Hall, representing Fermanagh County 
Committee of Agriculture, stated he agreed generally 
with the evidence given by the previous witness, but 
while Mr. Whyte had gone into the relative prices of 
pork and feeding he had not referred to the time and 
trouble involved. Farmers have been doing better 
with cattle; many of them are mailing more money 
out of young calves than they could with pigs, and the 
return from pork now is not equal to last year. A 
number of small holders are more inclined to go in 
for poultry and turkeys, the trade in which is con- 
siderable, and to discard pigs, a large number of which 
while young go wrong, for what reason he did not 
know, and on this account there is a big difference in 
the price of pigs in early summer and early winter. 
Approximately 7 per cent, of the pigs go wrong, and 
this interferes with profits. The pigs are provided 
with good enough housing and given exercise. 

One pound would be the normal price for suckers. 
Indian meal at £9 10s. could be fed at a fair profit 
when pork is 60/- for the reason that farmers do not 
rely entirely upon purchased stuffs. If all the feeding 
had to be bought the profit would not be satisfactory. 
When pigs are selling well the sow will sometimes be 
fattened and sold when the first litter is taken off. 

If farmers could be educated to the value of raw 
meal it would get over the labour difficulty and some 
of the trouble as regards fuel. He knew of a case 
where raw feeding had been tried with considerable 
success. The tendency to give pulped turnips mixed 
with raw meal is growing amongst the better class of 
farmer, and the pigs did well. An extension of this 
system would be an incentive to pig feeding. These 
matters should be brought more definitely to the notice 
of farmers generally. He did not think' that the ordi- 
nary farmer pays much attention to literature. 

A limited area of potatoes only is grown, but a ■mod 
crop has a material influence on the number of pigs 
kept. The potatoes can, however, be sold to advan- 
tage. At the present price of 4/- per cwt. it would 
not pay to feed them to pigs. Farmers would be much 
more independent of purchased foods if they raised a 
greater quantity of home grown produce, but he 
thought it would pay better to give ground oats to 
calves than to buy young pigs at the prices that were 
ruhng _ The fattening of cattle would hardly be 
feasible m Fermanagh, but the system of feeding calves 
adopted in the county gives a good return for home 
grown foods, and the work is pleasanter and easier 
than that pertaining to pigs; a larger quantity of 
manure is also available, whilst the manure from pigs 
cannot be left lying about in the same way as the 
other, as it would lose more of its fertilising consti- 
tuents. Many farmers have sheds for calves in which 
they allow the manure to accumulate until the sprint 
This practice could not be adopted with pigs If 
suckers however, could be obtained at the normal 
figure he agreed that it would be more profitable to 
grow crops for pig feeding. Less labour, however is 
required m connection with calves and cattle, md 
farmers are less inclined than formerly to engage in a 
more laborious occupation. The women who formerly 
attended largely to the pig feeding are able to turn 
better entlCm *° m ° re 8Ultable work which pays them 

When pigs are killed they must be sold and the 
farmer must take the prevailing price, and this is 
most erratic. It would give confidence and stability 
to the market if anything could be done in the way of 
disposing of Pigs by five weight. He would prefer this 
system. When the fairs were in operation pigs were 
sold as stores if the farmers did not want to fatten 
them and they could bring them home if they did not 
like the price. He noticed then a bigger shipping 


Hoc. John Hall — continued. 

trade. Mr. Whyte evidently obtains some of his sup- 
plies from the live markets in the west. He was 
aware that many of the markets in which pork is now 
sold were formerly live markets, but he did not think 
the farmer had much to do 'with the introduction of 
the dead meat system. He acknowledged that of late 
years the tendency' is to market the pigs dead; that 
the pigs are also killed much younger than formerly 
and that this meant a greater pig population iu the 
year than appeared on paper. He was referring to 
northern markets only. He would say that the average 
life of a pig in Ulster would be six months, the aim 
being to finish the pigs as quickly as possible. While 
the statistics, therefore, indicate' the number of pigs 
from year to year they would not show the actual num- 
ber raised annually as compared with 25 years ago. 
The number would be greater now owing to the prac- 
tice of finishing two lots in the year, while formerly 
the pigs were much older before being sold. The pig 
population should be calculated at twice what it is on 
a given day. At six months old the average value and 
weight should be about £4 10s and 1 A- cwt. respec 
tively. Mr. Whyte agreed with this calculation. 

The County Committee set aside £35 for the Swim- 
Scheme, but this amount would, he believed, have 
been increased were it not for the difficulty of getting 
applicants for the premiums. He did not consider 
that the premium offered sufficient inducement to the 
farmer to keep a boar, and he would recommend that 
it be improved. He would suggest .-£8 for the first 
and £6 for the second year. The. boar is a troublesome 
animal about the place, and some inducement should 
be given to the farmer to keep it. The usual fee is 
2/-, and he did not think it would be. any harm to 
raise the. charge for the premium sire to - the same 
figure. The low fee, however, is looked upon as a 
privilege and it certainly induced farmers to send 
more sows to the premium boar, as otherwise they did 
not have sufficient regard to the. advantage of a high 
class sire. He did not consider that those who bought 
bulls could make a profit out of the. premium, but, 
when fattened, a good price, could be. obtained for them 
as beef, while the. pork price for a boar is very small. 

H the amount for swine were to be increased he 
would ^ ako ^ from the allocation for horses, which he 
did not consider gave an adequate, return. The feeling 
of the Committee has been to give more to pigs but 
there were no applicants. He doubted whether they 
would agree to the fee. being raised. 


Mr. THOMAS CRAWFORD, Gortalouglum, Ennis- 
killen. 

Stated he was a farmer, and breeder and feeder of 
l u ?tice any decrease at present or 
Za t ,, beIleved that in his district the industry 
£■7 T 6 ] 1 n ? a '” talned and was on the increase. 

He acknowledged that in the end of 1911 and com- 
SETT* ,° r f 191:2 Slickers were cheap and sows were 
killed off. Many of the pigs bred go to Donegal and 
locally. 61 ^ 6 ’ Ut the ™ i0rity 0f them *re fattened 
f res .P ecti * e wages, labourers prefer 

after tbp tf pi S s ; - If tbey are not Properly looked 
after, the keeping of pigs is not profitable. 

with5n b nr e fin rS “ ld i e , eder8 are Principally farmers 
the JL i 1 acr !, s - ? he smaller holder sells most of 
sidered S fW e f v* 0nly feeds one or two - He con- 
a rffie h?Stwf g - PayS u a -\ W 5 as the breeding. As 
system h hi+m ^ d P \f ^ hlch be bred - 1111(1 found this 
woffif ^ than bu W H H were general, pigs 
Unifor ? return > but sufficient 
■ a ?i mals is not al ways available. 
-n.e red 12 to 20 pigs m the year. 

«n Tll j-? 0rmal price of ackers is £1, but he nerson- 
aliy did not consider that this paid and he. P would 

RSw?h b ad y two d rt f r d - he + T at this ’ fi ? ure - Though 

cheap at this ti L* nf TlPy v re alwa ^ s comparatively 
cneap at this time of year, but the price is now 15/-. 
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He preferred even at present cost of feeding to fatten 
the pigs before he would, sell them at this price. He 
had nevertheless not yet noticed any sows being sold 
off, but the tendency would probably be to do so under 
existing conditions. A sow required as much feeding 
«s a bullock or two calves and- its maintenance was 
therefore a considerable master. 

The extent of the potato crop influences the number 
■of pigs. A plentiful supply is an inducement to feed 
though the existing price of Indian meal might be a 
temporary discouragement and for a time reduce the 
price of suckers, but it was anticipated that prices 
would come back to normal. 

From his experience of feeding pigs and calves he 
■calculated that the respective returns would be equal. 
Feeding pigs is at least as profitable as the raising of 
•any other class of stock. He carried out, under the 
Agricultural Instructor for the County, an experiment 
in the feeding of calves and found the cost of putting 
•on 1 cwt. live weight to be 18/-. 

At the present time he was conducting an experi- 
ment to test raw against cooked foods. The latter 
consisted of potatoes, Indian meal, and pollard, the 
potatoes were cooked and the meals given respectively 
raw and cooked. The pigs were five months old, were 
•getting 8 lb. of meal equivalent, and making about 
l-J- lb. daily. Though the experiment had not yet been 
completed the lot fed on raw food appeared to be 
thriving better. If it could be shown that this system 
will give a good return it would be an advantage to 
farmers and would facilitate the food being given regu- 
larly instead of having to wait until it is cooked. 

In his opinion the White Ulster breed is the most 
suitable; the sucker is more saleable than the York, 
and they do well afterwards. The main difference be- 
tween the two breeds is in the head; he did not like 
■the Ulster too bare of hair. 

He did not keep a boar himself, but he favoured the 
location of more premium boars. Anyone who takes 
•an interest in. pig breeding will not object. to a reason- 
able fee. The ordinary charge is 2/-. A boar is a 
•great nuisance about the place, and some further in- 
•ducement, especially to those who have ordinary sires, 
should be given or he did not think the premiums 
would be taken. Some of the common boars, how- 
ever, were as good as the premium animals, and often 
left better stock. 

He did .not think that convulsions or other swine 
ailments were so prevalent as formerly. Improved 
housing would probably eliminate these troubles. 
They should have some exercise also. He found that 
when pigs were shut up in a close house that he in- 
variably lost a number of them. 

Though he occasionally profited by the market fluc- 
tuations he would prefer a more uniform return. He 
understood that the price for the current week was 
•61/6 as against 58/- in the week previous. A big 
market resulted in a lower price. The person who 
meets the wrong market is considerably discouraged. 
He had not observed other classes of farm produce to 
vary in the same way, the rise or fall is gradual. He 
would not say that any combination exists amongst 
•pork buyers. 


Mr. W. H. WEST, Secretary, Fermanagh County 
Committee of Agriculture. 

Stated he agreed with most of the evidence given 
by Mr. White. In view of the importance of the swine- 
breeding industry to the county, he considered that 
the County Committee would be justified in devoting 
more of their funds to this industry. He thought that 
at present the inducement to keep a premium bull is 
.greater. The number of premium to ordinary boars is 
probably 1 to 3, and in the case of bulls 1 to 30. Boars 
are scarce in the county in proportion to the number 
.of sows, and the latter have frequently to be brought 
a long distance. Nearly every farmer has a sow, 
whilst the number of boars in the county is only 30 
•Or 40. In some districts it had not been possible to 
locate the boars. When a sire is not available it 
might happen that there would not be any encourage- 
ment to keep' sows. The number of sows in the county 


15th January, 1915. 

Mr. W. H. West — continued. 

is 2,000 only, and were they evenly distributed 20 
boars should be sufficient, as a boar would take 100 
sows. More premium boars were required to improve 
the quality. The number now is 8, and some of the 
balance should be replaced by premium animals. 
Although there were breeders inside the county, the 
Department’s Inspector endeavours to bring in boars 
from another county. Premiums were formerly given 
to the Large York, but were now taken up for the 
Ulsters, and this breed is giving satisfaction. It is 
customary for owners of premium boars to purchase 
them outright, and some of them pay £7 ; they accord- 
ingly often secure the pick of the animals marked for 
premiums. 

He would like to see both the breeder and purchaser 
of boars get something extra, and suggested that the 
premium be increased to £7 for the first and £5 for th© 
second year. The breeder should receive at least £6. 

He had consulted a number of boar-keepers, and 
their view is that the fee should be raised to 2/-. This 
would not result in sows being sent elsewhere. 

He had been thoroughly convinced of the utility of 
raw feeding. He now fed 40 pigs as easily as he could 
have dealt formerly with ten. Owing to the price 
which he could obtain otherwise he did not feed 
potatoes, but gave mangels, turnips, vetches, and a 
similar food pulped and mixed with raw meal. The 
returns from raw feeding were just as good in winter 
as in summer, and the food was given to the young 
pigs almost immediately after they had been weaned. 

Twelve pigs from two litters which he had fed as 
an experiment returned him a profit of about 35/- each 
when sold for pork at 57/-. He bred the pigs; they 
were all farrowed and killed on the same days, and the 
12 weighed 22 cwt. at 7£ months. The breeding and 
quality were alike, but one lot to which he gave some 
exercise weighed two stone extra. He fed both calves 
and pigs, and, calculating skim-milk at 2d. per gallon, 
he had found it more profitable for pig-feeding with 
pork at 56/- per cwt. than to give it to calves. In this 
matter he entirely disagreed with the previous witness. 
The food allowed to a calf gave a far better return when 
fed to pigs. He had given whole milk to calves until 
they were four to five months old, but gradually re- 
placing it with skim-milk and meals. As compared 
with what they make when just carried round with 
ordinary grazing and hay, he did not consider that a 
calf paid for concentrated feeding. The food he used 
consisted of meal and pollard, and some crushed oats, 
which he grew himself. If the results from barley 
were equal to Indian meal, this should also be grown. 
The manure from pigs he had always regarded as more 
valuable than from cattle. Pigs properly housed always 
thrive better, and the accommodation in Fermanagh 
is bad in general. The farmers require to be educated 
on the feeding and housing of pigs. The best way to 
do so is by means of local demonstrations. Farmers 
should also be educated to the advisability of growing 
on their holdings all the food required. Everything 
grown on the farm should also be fed on the farm. 

Anything from 16/- to 18/- for 8 weeks old pigs 
should leave a margin for profit, and if the sow is 
economically fed on raw food the profit would be 
greater. He believed that the breeding side of the 
industry paid well. 

One of the primary causes militating against the 
industry is the fluctuations in the price of pork. Far- 
mers do not understand this, and there is a lack of 
confidence between them and the merchants. If the 
reasons for these variations were more generally known 
it would tend to create a better feeling. In ‘the last 
year he knew of a difference of 6/- from one market 
to another, and this would not be exceptional. He 
had seen £5 lost by a farmer on one lot of pork owing 
to the change in price between two markets. He agreed 
that when prices appear to be going up farmers hold 
back supplies, and send them out when prices seem to 
have reached the maximum. 

He preferred some other system to a dead meat 
market. The latter had progressed against the old 
practice of buying on foot, and the people would not 
revert to that. If the farmer could be advised of the 
price he would receive, he favoured sending in pigs 
to the curer. direct and selling according to dead weight 
there. While he agreed that there would be difficulties 
in doing so, he thought they would be less than those 
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prevailing at present. He could not account for tiio 
advance recently of the dead meat against the live 
weight markets, as the offal is practically lost to the 
farmer; the value now is about 2/- each; if six or eight 
pigs were killed on the one day, the farmer could not 
retain the entire offal for consumption, and he has no 
outlet for it. 

An effort had been made to establish a co-operative 
bacon curing factory, but the project did not 
materialise. The idea was to steady the price. He 
personally was satisfied with the market in Ennis- 
killen, but others were not. He suggested that the 
quotation for prime quality pork should be displayed 
at the market in the morning. The farmer now does 
not know’ wdiat to ask, though he agreed that this 
w’ould not pi’event fluctuations. He could appreciate 
the reason tor the fluctuations, but to satisfy farmers 
he would like to see some notification given ns to 
whether there was a rise or fall. Farmers should be 
urged to send out pigs with greater regularity instead 
of rushing out for some markets. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. THOMPSON, Keerari, Irvinestowu. 

Stated he was a farmer and breeder and feeder of 
pigs. The shrinkage in 1913 he attributed mainly to 
the restrictions resulting from the Foot and Mouth 
outbreak which prevented sows being taken to the 
hoar. He drew this inference from what he had noticed 
in the county. The restrictions did not apply to his 
own district. The price of pork at the end of 1911 
and beginning of 1912 was very low, and he knew that 
a number of sows were slaughtered. He agreed that 
the small crop of potatoes, the low price of pork and 
the high cost of Indian meal in 1912 were factors 
leading to the decrease of the following year. At 
present the industry is carried on as exteusively as 
formerly,’ but the prices for potatoes and feeding stuffs 
will interfere with the sale of suckers, so that a number 
of the sows may be disposed of. He could not say 
that he had noticed as yet anv tendenev in this direc- 
tion. 

The extent of the potato crop considerably influences 
the number of pigs fed, almost irrespective of the price 
of pork. The potatoes are fed to pigs in order to con- 
vert them into money, though the return may not be 
very high. When the prospects for the crop "are good 
the price of suckers at once goes up, and more are 
bred m anticipation of better returns. 

He carried out an experiment in 1907 to test the 
value of Indian meal as pig-feeding. Four pigs were 
fed from eight weeks old, when they had been weaned, 
subsequent to which no milk was given. The feeding 
consisted solely of Indian meal, six stones of linseed 
meal and two stones treacle, and continued for about 
14 weeks. The pigs weighed over 5 cwt., and at 45/- 
returned .£11 7s. 6d. He valued the pigs at £5, when 
“f experiment: commenced «nd the feeding cost 
£n 10s., viz., 14/9 per 2 cwt. bag of Indian and 8 '6 
per cwt. for the linseed meal. He considered that 
with Indian meal at £7 and potatoes at £2 per ton, 
•>()/- per cwt for pork would leave a smnll profit, and 
prevent a feeder from giving up the business. 

He agreed that those who keep pigs a„ principal], 
the small holders; the number of large farmers in the 
district is very limited. It is difficult to obtain 
labour, and though some of the small holders have to 
employ lured help, they do most of the work on the 
farm themselves He had not heard of labourers 
objecting to feed pigs. The man occupying one of the 
Rural District Council's cottages would receive 9/- to 


Mr. William R. Thompson — continued. 

mnis were brought from outside districts. It is n 
common practice to buy boars the breeding of which 
is not known, and it may happen that they arc related 
to n number of sows in the district. Hepaid £8 for 
the sire which he now held, and he did not think that 
good boars could be bought for £5. The premium is 
too small. He would favour raising the premium to 
£7, and abolish the second year arrangement. When 
the hoar is kept for two years' it becomes too heavy, and 
may lie the cause of in-breeding, and a second lighter 
animal lias to be kept; whilst he knew of few persons 
who were in a position to maintain two hours. Were 
the premium increased he would be satisfied with the 
present fee. He did not consider that 2/- would 
prevent any sow from being sent to the premium sire, 
as he knew of no boar standing at less than this figure! 
The result would, of course, be the samo if the fee were 
raised to 2/-, and the premium to j£G. 

He thought it would be advantageous to farmers to 
have a co-operative system of marketing pigs: he 
believed that it would prevent some of the fluctuations 
which occur at present, the farmers to be advised as 
to when they should bring in pigs to the factory. The 
supplies now are rushed out one week and held back 
the next. He had no idea as to how the price of pork 
is regulated, but the popular opinion is that it is fixed 
by the buyers. Were it so, ns lie was now informed, 
that the merchants cannot anticipate the price for 
bacon, of course it would not he possible for the co- 
operative concern to do so, and lie agreed that as 
regards the outlet for pork the co-operative would be iu 
the same position as the ordinary factorv. 

A fortnight before Christmas the price of pork in 
Irvinestowu was 5a/-, and in the next market 61 
m the succeeding market 58/6, and on the following 
market 62/-. Farmers objected to these variations^ 
He was aware that other farm products fluctuated at- 
Christmas time, but lie gave these as examples of the 
fluctuations which were constnutlv occurring. He had 
known of a difference of 4/- and 5/- between two 
markets. He would endeavour to furnish the Com- 
mittee with the prices in Irvinestowu for 12 months, 
as well as the number of pigs on each market dav * 


10/- weekly and his food. 

The White Ulster is the favourite breed: the York is 
not appreciated. He had two York boars some years 
ago, but the. progeny did not please the people, 
though the pigs were all right. He considered the 
lork to be a satisfactory pig, but- a prejudice exists 
against it. From experiments he had carried out in 
breeding crosses from the Ulster and York he found 
that thev fattened equally well. He had been in the 
!!_ fc of keeping a premium boar of the White Ulster 
thought it would be desirable, in order to 
avoid m-breeding, to see that the non-premium a »i- 


.Mr. J. F. KEANY, Glenfume, County Leitrim. 

Mr. Kenny, representing Leitrim Conntv Committee 
of Agriculture, stated lie was a farmer and feeder of 
pigs. The price of Indian meal in 1912 was one of the 
factors contributing to the decrease in the following 
year. Suckers were selling at a small price ; pork was 
low, and the outlook did not appear to be favourable 
in consequence, a number of breeders reduced their 
stock of sows. 

A plentiful crop of potatoes, according to price, is 
an encouragement to. feed more pigs, hut not so much 
so in his district as in others, as greater reliance is 
placed on bought stuff. Unless they can be sold for 
farm m<?St ot the P otatoes a *e consumed on the 

h . is P* rt °. 1 the county the number of breeders is 
,™ ted . One large breeder kept York pigs, but these 
! His successor in the business keeps 

t«tt£ 1StCr ' W UC l' , is . Preferred, as it is believed 
UnW f° W J'n fin ? sh better than the Yorks. 
Lnless the County Committee place out boars that are 
T ' *2 ■“?“ ° f ‘ ke,n W been, lie 

"°i , no * suggest that the Committee give a larger 
w® r ii > , prem, ] lmS; bx i b if Olsters are to be located 
'u f , nv °!' r of lncrcasin S the number. He 
had not himself kept a premium boar. Latterlv sows 
fn ^fwL SO i d °t fl L ln ' hia district and - lie was informed, 
at 12/6 l 17, a* *5? u Xmty - aIso ' Bonhama were selling 
""L 6 17 /. 6 - Calf-rearing and poultry are receiving 

arTSn™ frw' 88 t i he f eturus fl ' om both industries 
ComuflrJi !w! c ®. nd of , ten better, than from pigs. 

is no P t tlfe t -”I 6 T ie , n eggs "’ ere cheaper, there 

is not the same anxiety to keep pigs. 

n n cert a in tv nfth, no .°P in *° n . as to the cause, but the 
uncertainty of the price obtainable for pork is a factor 
which discourages feeders; other farm produce doe, soi. 

*See Appendix 10, page 138. 
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Mr.- J. F. Iieauy — continued. 

vary in the same way. The prices in Manorhamilton 
and Enniskillen are usually equal, but in the former 
market do not fluctuate to the same extent; in Ennis- 
killen the prices betimes are from 1/- to 2/- higher 
than in Manorhamilton. Most of the buyers in the two 
places are the same. Three or four firms would be 
represented in Manorhamilton. In the end of October 
lie took two pigs to Enniskillen which he sold at 55/-, 
the previous price was 61/-. 55/- was not the top 
price, but he thought it would be 57/- or probably 56/- 
generally. "When he 'asked the price of the pre- 
vious market (61/-) the buyer left him and he had 
•eventually to bring the pigs to a curer. He under- 
stood, however, that exceptional conditions prevailed 
on the day in question. He thought the seller was 
better off when he had a market for live pigs. Pork is 
a perishable article and must be sold. 

Very little work is carried out with horses in North 
Leitrim and the cost of labour has gone up, -with the 
result that tillage has decreased owing to the fact that 
it is dearer to get it done. Although Leitrim is not 
very suitable for horse labour a great deal more of it 
•could be done and its introduction would be a decided 
advantage. At present a move is on foot to have a 
little co-operation to provide horses for this purpose. 

Piggeries are not provided in connection with Rural 
District Council cottages, and where the occupiers 
wish to keep pigs they have to make some provision 
themselves for the animals. It would have induced 
labourers to keep more pigs had this accommodation 
been provided in the first instance. 


Mr. THOMAS McGOVERN, J.P., Chairman, 
Manorhamilton District Council. 

Mr. McGovern, a member of the Leitrim County 
■Committee of Agriculture, stated he was a furmer and 
shopkeeper and he kept pigs. He concurred with the 
previous witness as to the causes contributing towards 
the shrinkage in 1918. 

It is not usual in Leitrim to sell potatoes unless 
they reach a high price. The local supply is generally 
insufficient for ordinary requirements. When the 
supply is plentiful and cheap more pigs will be fed, 
but owing to the large amount of meal used the price 
•of this had an important effect. 

A greater crop production would result in more pigs. 
Tillage in the county is very limited except with the 
•spade, and that system is expensive. Up to the present 
the people were not acquainted with the use of horses - 
•or ploughs. It had been difficult to get the Depart- 
ment to appreciate the position fully, but he was under 
the impression that they now realised the needs of the 
district in this connection. 

Except on small farms where the work is done by 
the occupier, labour is difficult to obtain. Members 
■of the small farmer’s family find they can make more 
money by going away as labourers than at home. 

In view, of the higher prices prevailing for poultry 
and eggs some people are turning to them and giving 
up pigs. Poultry and calves generally are receiving 
greater attention. In the summer season when eggs 
.are plentiful they are bought and preserved to prevent 
loss ; this steadies the price over the winter. It would 
be an advantage if some similar plan were practicable 
as regards pork when a heavy supply comes on the 
market. Before the creamery system was introduced 
butter had to be sold at 6d. lb., or perhaps could not 
be sold at all; he. acknowledged, . however, that the 
butter was made and kept under unfavourable con- 
ditions. He wanted something analogous to the 
creameries to deal with pork. He would not say that 
a co-operative . bacon curing factory could turn out 
better stuff. 

The fluctuations in the price of pork are greater than 
in any other farm commodity. He had considered 
that the buyers were responsible for the fluctuations. 
/When they saw more pork in the market than they 
•had orders Jor they. took advantage of sellers; of course 
-the temptation to do so is natural. He was under thp 


15th January, 1915. 

Mr. Thomas McGovern, J.P.— continued. 

impression that on a small market some arrangement 
existed by which the curer who did not get enough 
would give what he had purchased to another, and 
that buying was no better; that the buyers acted in 
the same way as the cattle dealer, who when lie found 
prices did not suit him at a fair did not buy at all. 
On reviewing the matter, however, he acknowledged 
that a smaller market means keener competition and 
better prices and that this competition would indicate 
that no understanding existed as regards prices. He 
thought, however, that there would be a danger of 
combination on a big market, as the buyers can see 
that the pork will be sold at any figure. He considered , 
that it would obviate much of the difficulty if the 
Department would establish curing factories at a few 
centres to deal with any surplus pork which could not 
be sold to advantage on the ordinary markets. The 
farmer could then send on to those centres any pork 
which he could not sell owing to the existing combine. 
He was sure, that the fanners would prefer to trust 
the Department more than the .curer. He did not 
know what outlet the Department would have for the 
bacon. He understood that the prices of pork were 
regulated by supply and demand and the imports from 
Continental countries. He admitted that curers might 
have their own difficulties, but he considered it neces- 
sary to have some arrangement by which the fanner 
can get a fair price for pigs when they have been 
slaughtered. He. had no evidence to show that a com- 
bination existed amongst curers, but the. people would 
not be convinced to the contrary. It is difficult to sell 
a heavy pig, yet if a country shopkeeper tries to pur- 
chase it the .curers’ representatives immediately ad- 
vance their price. The buyers dislike a heavy pig, 
but will take it as. soon as they see an outsider coming 
in. 

He sold to. his customers a limited number of pigs 
every .week by auction and gave credit for the price 
for four months. Several people obtain pigs from him 
in this way who would never get them otherwise ; the 
pigs are. chiefly wanted in April and May when money 
is scarce. Although it would not be to his personal 
interest, if provision could be made to give small far- 
mers and labourers loans for the purchase of suckers, 
it would be of great advantage. His experience showed 
him that the facilities which he provided induced 
many people, who -would not otherwise keep pigs to 
go in for the industry. He obtained a joint and several 
bill for the price. He agreed that if the purchasers 
adopted this policy they should be able to get a loan 
from a loan bank. It was a case of giving a man 
assistance to get a pig, and he advocated any system 
that would have the same effect. He found it very 
hard to sell young pigs at the present time even on 
credit, and he. thought that for this the current high 
price of feeding was responsible. In some cases he 
sold pigs from Sligo. He did not know the breed, but 
the pig there is a long animal, with overhanging ears, 
that is supposed not to fatten so quickly, and the 
people do not like them. They want a pig of fine 
quality that can be finished early. The pigs reared 
around North Leitrim take better; they are not so 
big or coarse and grow and fatten quickly. The cus- 
tom now is to feed for four months only; the. old prac- 
tice. of keeping pigs for a lengthy period has died out, 
though the big pig from Sligo is probably kept for a 
considerable time still. It is not the practice now to 
run pigs out on the grass. 

He thought it would be desirable to have more pre- 
mium boars in Leitrim. He was aware that the De- 
partment gave a number of special premiums in the 
countv. He understood that the. County Committee 
had difficulty in getting the premiums taken up; there 
is a general complaint of too much red tape. 


Mr. WM. 0. SMYTH, Agricultural. Instructor to 
Fermanagh County Committee of Agriculture. 

Submitted particulars of experiments which had been 
conducted under his supervision in connection with 
the feeding of pigs and calves, showing the compara- 
tive cost of raising 1 cwt. of pork and beef. All the 
foods were charged at standard prices fixed by the 
Department. 
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ENNISKILLEN, 1 5th January, 1915. 


Mr. Wm. 0. Smyth — continued. 


Mr. Wm. 0. Smyth — continued. 


Nine experiments were conducted during the years 
1912-13-14 on 54 calves, varying from four to eight 
weeks old when experiment commenced and fed for a 
period of 16 weeks; 6 calves fed in winter and 48 in 
summer. Grazing charged at rate of 5/- per calf for 
16 weeks;* hay 2/- per cwt. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

Total weight of calves at end of experi- 
ment, 154 0 3 

Total weight of calves at beginning of ex- 
periment, ... ... ... 67 2 21 


Total live weight increase, ... 86 1 10 

Cost of all food consumed, including hay 
and grazing (attendance not in- 
cluded) in producing above increase, £85 5 3 
Average cost of food used in producing 

1 cwt. live weight increase, ... 0 19 9 


Dead weight, obtained by actual weighing in market. 
Live weight obtained by calculation from dead weight, 

The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society re- 
ported as follows regarding the. curing test made by 
them on eight pigs, four of which were fed on cooked 
meals, etc., and four on raw meals, etc. 


Four pigs fed on coohed meals, etc. 


8 sides fresh, weighed 
8 „ ex salt, weighed 

8 ,, dried, weighed 

8 hams fresh, weighed 
8 ,, ex salt, weighed 

8 „ dried, weighed 


cwt. qr. lb, 
... 2 8 24 
... 2 8 20 
...2 8 1 
... 1 1 15 
... 1 1 15 
...117 


Results of two pig feeding experiments carried out 
during the years 1912-14 on 14 pigs, which were about 
18 weeks old at beginning of experiment. Eight pigs 
fed 16 weeks, 6 pigs fed 18 weeks. 

cwt. qr. lb. 


Total live weight of pigs at end of experi- 
ment, ... ... ... ... 27 3 8 

Total live weight of pigs at beginning of 

experiment, ... ... ... 9 1 14 


Total live weight increase, ... 18 1 22 

Cost of food consumed in producing 

above increase. ... ... £25 19 7 

Cost of producing 1 cwt. live weight in- 
crease, ... ... ... 18 2 

Cost of producing 1 cwt. dead weight in- 
crease, ... ... ... 1 17 7 


Total loss in curing=31 lbs. 


Four pigs fed on raw meals, etc. 

cwt. qr. lb, 
3 0 16 
8 0 16 
3 0 1 
1 1 18 
1 1 18 
1 1 10 

Total loss in curing =23 lbs. 


8 sides fresh, weighed 
8 ,, ex salt, weighed 

8 „ dried, weighed 

8 hams fresh, weighed 
8 „ ex salt, weighed 

8 „ dried, weighed 


No difierence could be detected in the quality of the 
bacon for eating from the two lots. 


TWENTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY 16th JANUARY, 1915. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Cavan. 


U.U! : 


Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). 
Mr. Stephen O’Mara. 

Mr. Patrick Clttnbi 


Mr. ANDREW M'CARREN, St. Helens, Cavan. 

Mr. M'Carren stated he was an exporter of pigs. 
The shortage in 1913 he considered would be due to 
the high cost of feeding stuffs in the previous year. 

The small holders are the principal breeders and 
feeders, and are in a position to do the work without 
outside help. The large farmers, however, are handi- 
capped owing to the labour difficulty. Moreover, male 
and female servants are unwilling to feed pigs. This 
class of farmer, accordingly, goes in for cattle and 
sheep. 

He agreed that poultry keeping appealed much more 
than pigs to many small holders and that this business 
is profitable. 

He understood that Cavan is one of the greatest pig 
producing centres in Ireland; but pig keeping gene- 
rally is not regarded as more than a subsidiary busi- 
ness; pigs are looked upon as a small asset, and in 
Cavan and over Connaught farmers do not give them 
sufficient eare and attention. Proper housing is not 
provided. If the best results are. to be obtained he 


Mr. J. Willington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. IIoui.ston, b.a. 


Mr. Andrew M'Carren — continued. 

believed that pigs should receive the same considera- 
tion as any other class of farm stock. The smaller 
holders should be enabled to erect suitable accommo- 
dation, and. the Government should make grants or 
loans for this purpose; he acknowledged that the prin- 
ciple of giving grants might be a difficulty, but 
throughout Ireland it is the poor man in the country 
and towns who feed pigs, and these people should be 
aiforded some assistance. 

Another cause of the shortage in 1918, and one likely 
to operate in the same way in the near future, was 
the killing and export of young pigs to the other side. 
Adis trade had been extensive within the past six 
months, and he thought it would continue. In County 
Cavan alone a number of small pigs from 7 to 10 
weeks old are purchased and taken to Counties Mona- 
ghan, Armagh, as well as Longford and Westmeath, 
by dealers who retail them, giving credit where neces- 
sary; portion of the money is collected at once and 
the balance afterwards when the pig is fattened. The 
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Mr. Andrew M'Carren — cpntinued. 

system works satisfactorily. A number of the pigs 
bought in Cavan were formerly also shipped to Ayr- 
shire. The shipping trade with England is main- 
tained from about 1st September to 31st May, but he 
continued the business himself throughout the year. 
The shipping business had been seriously interfered 
with by the restrictions in connection with Swine 
Fever outbreaks and Foot and Mouth disease. He 
had a depot in England. He had no Welsh trade and 
was not conversant with the conditions there. His 
trade was with the industrial centres in the north of 
England and also with Scotland. These pigs are for 
pork mainly, but in the summer the trade in general 
ceases with the exception of supplies for the bacon 
merchants. When it pays to fatten at home, the pigs 
are sold for finishing in this country; but when home 
fattening is likely to be unprofitable the practice is to 
ship the young pigs. Eight to 10 weeks old suckers 
would be bought from the breeders at an average, cost 
of about 18/- recently; the price ranges from 10/- up- 
wards, and on the previous Tuesday he had paid 35/- 
for some. The price lias dropped for the past six 
weeks. Those pigs go to a wholesale market, the re- 
turn depending on the. weather, supply and demand; 
the price runs from Od. to 7d. a lb. at ten weeks old, 
and the dead weight of a good bonhatn will be 40 to 
50 lb. The pigs shipped to Manchester and Birming- 
ham are 9 to 12 score lb. In the North of Ireland the 
trade is. practically confined to the curers of pork ; the 
buyers in the south are principally the representatives 
of the southern curers, who also take pigs from the 
west and north-west.. He agreed that the system of 
marketing dead pigs is encroaching on the live weight 
markets. Since Christmas last, the actual price 
realised for pork to 1$ cwt. did not average 
throughout Ulster more than 58/6, though he knew 
that a higher price was paid in some markets. The 
home killing of pigs in the north results, in a great 
many cases, in the loss of the offal, which should, he 
thought, be worth at least 2/-. In the south the price 
would have worked out at from 60/- to 64/-. and more 
recently 65/-. He attributed this to the competition 
of the shippers in the south. It would be better for 
the farmer if similar competition prevailed in the 
north. He considered that additional competition 
meant a higher price to the farmer. In his view the 
more outlets of this sort available the better. The 
trade is mainly dependent upon the curers, but were 
it entirely so the farmer would not get so much. His 
trade might be an exceptional one, but he bought any- 
thing in the way of a pig, paying from 30/- to £7. 
He would emphasise, however, that the oublic want, 
and the general demand is for, sizeable pigs, both for 
the curer and the pork butcher. If this country does 
not supply the class of stuff required, it will be pro- 
cured from elsewhere. If merchants do not cater for 
the requirements of the British trade, it will go to the 
foreigner. It is .difficult to lead the farmer to under- 
stand the necessity of producing the article wanted on 
the other side. 

It. would be to the advantage, of the whole industry 
if pigs were produced in greater numbers, provided 
the increase is gradual. Extreme fluctuations are de- 
trimental to the business, but the fluctuations in the 
price of pork are not due to the Irish merchants. 

Continental countries are catering for British mar- 
kets and sending over the class of article required in 
greater quantity. During the past five years this com- 
petition has been becoming serious. The only way to 
oust the Dane was by maintaining the supply and 
quality. There are customers enough if the article is 
available. A gradual increase is desirable. 

The pig sold at 20/- here is worth 24/- for export- 
ing,. but the restrictions imposed by the Board of 
Agriculture on live pigs is a great drawback to this 
business, as are also the high freights and inadequate 
shipping facilities. 

Pigs fed in the North of England are marketed 
from 8 stone, upwards to suit local requirements. At 
8 stone the pig would be about 20 weeks old. He was 
not acquainted with the trade in the South of Eng- 
land, but he understood that medium sized pigs are 
wanted there. Pigs 11 to 13 stone, however, are re- 
quired everywhere. 


January, 1915. 

Mr. Andrew M'Carren — continued. 

Shippers could export a much greater number of 
pigs from this country and still find a good market for 
them. It would be a great advantage to him to have 
a gradually increasing number of pigs. 

Irish merchants want pigs 1-1 to If] cwt., and this 
fact is being recognised about Cavan, but not so well 
in the west, where too many overweights are produced, 
the price for which is not satisfactory. The animal 
over 2 cwt. dead weight does not return within 5/- 
per cwt. of the sizeable weight even on the English 
market. The pig that suited Ireland also sells best on 
the other side. The heavy pig when cured is used 
in the industrial centres and does not sell at the 
higher prices, so that it is not to the advantage of the 
farmer to allow pigs to reach heavy weights. The 
feeders’ idea is that after li cwt. the pig improves 
better, but this had not been his experience; the pig 
may put on more flesh daily, but it consumes a pro- 
portionately larger quantity of food. The farmer 
makes a mistake in only finishing two lots in the year ; 
and his opinion was that the fanner should fatten 
three lots annually. Small holders like to have a big 
sum of money coming in for the heavy pig about 
November to pay the rent, but this practice is not pro- 
fitable, as the price is proportionately lower. He be- 
lieved, however, that it is but a matter of time until 
the west gets out of this system and becomes edu- 
cated to the advantage of improved methods. The 
Danish Government have dealt with the problem by 
advising farmers not to retain pigs too long. Where 
pigs realise from 40/- to 50/- per cwt. they pay the 
feeder and the curer. With normal prices for pork 
and feeding stuffs and a fair potato crop, everything 
would be better. He did not consider that 65/- for 
pork would pay anybody owing to the present prices of 
feeding. 

The pigs in Cavan are largely of the White Ulster 
type. He would not consider them unsatisfactory, but 
they are not a firm pig for the export trade. The 
feeding consists of Indian meal with potatoes, and 
the tendency is to produce a lot of fat, which mer- 
chants generally do not want, neither do the public, 
except in Lancashire. Unless when buying from 
dealers the bacon curers do not discriminate between 
a very fat and a lean pig; and a similar practice pre- 
vails with the northern curers. The people in the 
north may be satisfied with what they have, but it 
might be possible to give them something better. For 
the export trade the Large White York is preferable, 
and he believed that this pig is also liked by northern 
curers. _ The Ulster is not able to stand any hardship. 
He believed that the York produces a leaner bacon. 

The Ulster pork goes principally to the North of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The English industrial centres 
take about equal proportions of long sides and rolls. 
Miners take fat bacon, but for the better class trade 
the finer article is necessary, and for this the Large 
York must be depended upon. He thought a mistake 
had been made in Cavan and in Ulster in the men 
sent to select the York premium boars; the proper 
animals were not got. It is recognised that the York 
does not always mature as quickly as the Ulster, but 
it does so after from 1 cwt. to 1£ cwt. ; it can also be 
fattened at any age, and when finished it is a much 
better animal. At the moment he had Large York 
pigs fat at from 8 to 12 stones; a good deal depends 
upon the strain. He acknowledged that the southern 
curers are satisfied with the York and the northern 
with the Ulster. In the circumstances he could not 
suggest any change, but the Department have an 
Agricultural Station in County Cavan and he thought 
they should raise some Yorks there and experiment 
with the breeds; the animals could then be distributed 
at reasonable prices. 


Mr. P. MacGEOUGH, Secretary, Monaghan County 
Committee of Agriculture. 

Mr. MacGeough handed in .a paper which had been 
prepared by Sir Nicholas Gosselin ,* who was appointed 
to represent the Committee but who had not found 

* See Appendix 5, page 136. 

Q 
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CAVAN, 16th January, 1915. 


Mr. P. MacQeough — continued. 


Mr. P. MacQeough — continued. 


it possible to attend. This paper dealt largely with 
the use of raw food and the matter had been before 
the County Committee on a few occasions. They con- 
sidered it desirable to have more experiments carried 
on in this connection as it is difficult to induce farmers 
to appreciate the results. He quite agreed as to the 
importance of local demonstrations and publication of 
the results in leaflet form. He would submit par- 
ticulars of the results already obtained. The con- 
tinuity of the experiments had, however, been inter- 
fered with owing to a change of Instructors in the 
county. 


When the return from pork is low and food dear 
people turn to the raising of calves and cattle, and 
this is the tendency owing to prices now prevailing. 
More poultry also are being kept, but lie did not think 
they would be responsible for any decrease in pig 
numbers. 

He also submitted the following table showing the 
number of pigs exposed for sale as pork in various 
markets in County Monaghan in recent years. He 
had obtained these figures from the weighmasters at 
the respective markets. In one case he was himself 
the market clerk. 


Year. 

Monaghan. 

Clones. 

Carrick- 

macross. 

Castle - 
blayney. 

Ballybay. 

Total. 

Net. 

1906-7 

8,718 

16,818 






1907-8 

7,985 

16,339 



— 





1908-9 

6,935 

14,597 

— 








1909-10 

7,157 

15,879 

14,200 

9,319 

6,170 

52,725 

47,725 

1910-11 

8,182 

16,665 

15,500 

9,193 

5,880 

55,420 


1911-12 

10,694 

17,210 

14,975 

10,950 

5,336 

59,165 


1912-13 

10,855 

15,860 

19,114 

11,509 

5,342 

62,680 


1913-14 

6,327 

15,572 

16,149 

10,607 

4,464 

53,119 


1914-15 

7,000 

15,500 

16,500 

11,000 

5,000 

55,000 

50,000 


These comprised all the markets in Monaghan. The 
net figures represented the total, after deducting the 
numbers of pigs which he had estimated came to these 
markets from places outside the county. Clones and 
Carrickmacross are near the boundary and he had de- 
ducted a proportion from these markets. The figures 
indicated the importance of the industry to the county 
and showed that, except in 1911-12, there had not been 
much change. 

A small number only are shipped alive, probably not 
more than three or four thousand annually. There are 
no markets in the county for live pigs. 

The County Committee started their Swine Scheme 
in 1902 and up to 1907 gave premiums to the Large 
York, when they found it becoming very unpopular. 
They thought at first it was due to prejudice. What 
was known as the Government pig got a bad 
name and he did not think it would be possible to re- 
introduce the York; the belief is that it is not finished 
for a month after the Ulster and that consequently 
there is a loss of 17/- to 20/-. The breeder and feeder 
are better satisfied with the Ulster, and since 1908 the 
Committee have taken up the Ulster. There are now 
more applications, and the amount for swine (and 
goats) was increased to £80. Within the past year or 
two he could have located many more boars had money 
been available. The allocation for the current year for 
live stock comprised, for horses, £188, cattle £305, 
and boars £75. 

Th ® procedure follows the Department’s scheme. 
The Committee decide on the number of premiums 
they can give and the money is allocated accordingly; 
the number available is advertised; the Committee 
select from the applicants those who are to get boars, 
and each applicant is then communicated with as to 
whether he will procure a boar himself or wishes the 
■Committee to do so for him. In the latter event the 
Committee, through their members and officers, with 
the consent of the applicant, endeavour to provide the 
boars and do not limit themselves to £5. The appli- 
cants allow them to go as high as £7, and £6 is 
readily paid. In this latter respect he understood that 
the system of obtaining premium animals difiers from 
the majority of counties. Before the boar is purchased 
the applicant is asked to deposit £2 and to specify the 
class of animal required; some ask for strong and some 
fine bone. The usual maximum price is left about £6 
In the first years some members of the Committee 
undertook to see the boars at the breeder’s residence 
but they do not always like to undergo this trouble 
and expense, and the practice now is for the Instructor 
himself to. visit the herd. If much time or trouble 
would be involved m doing so he asked the Depart- 
L to see t' he animal. By giving more 

than £5 the buyer has his choice of a number of the. 
boars marked. If the applicant states that he will 


himself purchase a boar he is allowed to do so and is 
supplied with any information desired. If he indicates 
that he has an animal which he considers suitable, 
arrangements are made by the Committee to have it 
inspected by the Itoyal Ulster Agricultural Society 
and by the Department. 

Judging from the number of applications, the ad- 
vantage of these higher class boars is realised, and in 
view of the present demand he did not think the Com- 
mittee would be justified in raising the value of the 
premium. The Committee had come to the conclu- 
sion that when the price of pork falls from the present 
figure they would have a difficulty in reducing the pre- 
mium and they preferred not to increase it temporarily. 

He acknowledged that the profit on keeping a boar 
is not very much, but the people seem satisfied; he 
thought many of them looked to the fact that they had 
the sire for their own sows and that in this way the 
premium, paid them. The number of sows taken by 
the premium boar would sometimes be 100, but usually 
about 60. A limited number only are kept for a 
second year. Before being disposed of for pork the 
boar is castrated and fattened, but the price is com- 
paratively low. 

The ordinary fee. is 1/- and in some districts is paid 
in kind instead of in cash ; he feared that it might be 
difficult to obtain 2/- for the service of a premium 
boar, and he would prefer that it be left as it is. 


Mr. ANTHONY CASSIDY, J.P., Co.C., Monask, 
Blaeklion, Co. Cavan. 

Mr. Cassidy, representing Cavan County Committee 
of Agriculture, stated he was a farmer, and feeder of 
pigs. He attributed the shortage in 1913 to the low 
price of pork, the high cost of feeding, and the scarcity 
of potatoes in the previous year. He was of opinion 
that in his locality the industry had been on the de- 
cline for some years owing to the scarcity of labour 
and decreased area under tillage. He agreed, how- 
ever, that the breeders and feeders of pigs were mainly 
small, holders who relied upon themselves and their 
families to do the work, but many of the younger 
people are emigrating. 

At this time of year the pigs are usually sold after 
being -fattened on potatoes, and if the crop is bad a 
second lot of young pigs is not bought in to replace 
them. If feeding were plentiful two or three lots 
would be fed in the year. The price of Indian meal 
is a big factor except when potatoes are plentiful and 
cheap. In the latter case pigs will be fattened irre- 
spective of the price of meal; the price for pork, of 
course, has some influence, but very little when feed- 
ing stuffs are cheap ; the anticipation is that pork will 
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Mr. Anthony Cassidy, J.P., Co.C. — continued. 

improve by the time the pigs are finished. The prac- 
tice of feeding pigs for a lengthy period is no longer 
customary. Those who go in for making money out 
of the business endeavour to have pigs for sale after 
four months feeding and to finish three lots in the 
year. 

Farmers and feeders do not believe that the dealers 
and curers always give them as much for pork as they 
might. They complain about the fluctuations in price. 
Farmers were, he thought, quite satisfied to regard 
ordinary fluctuations as being due to supply and de- 
mand. Occasionally complaints are made that buyers 
put their heads together and in the case of a big mar- 
ket combine to cut down the price — he was referring 
to Enniskillen market. The buyers are slow to come 
out, and buy lower. He was now informed that a 
small market causes the competition to be keener and 
that buyers may have to pay a higher price if they are 
to get supplies, and that this competition did not be- 
come necessary when the market is larger. He did 
not consider, however, that even on a small market 
curers would buy pigs at a loss or that they were so 
dependent on getting regular supplies; he could appre- 
ciate a difference in the demand about Christmas, but 
at ordinary times of the year he had been under the 
impression that the curers obtain supplies to carry 
them over a certain period. He believed that before 
the market commences the buyers have an understand- 
ing as to the price they will give on a large market, 
based not to the demand they have but on the figure 
at which they can get supplies. He agreed that on a 
small market no ring existed. If there was a ring he 
did not think it could prevent pork rising when the 
stuff became scarce. The farmers at a certain time 
held a special meeting to discuss the matter and they 
contemplated having an expert to represent them on 
the English markets and centres of consumption to 
ascertain whether the curers were paying sufficient for 
the pork, but the latter rose in price immediately 
afterwards and the project was not pursued. The in- 
tention had been if the price in the local market was 
unsatisfactory to advise feeders not to sell but to wait 
and dispose of the pork through an agent on the other 
side, where it was hoped there would be a sufficient 
demand for it as fresh pork. Sir Horace Plunkett 
was, he understood, interested in the project. 

He was under the impression that the market quo- 
tations even prior to August last varied to the extent 
of 5/- or 6/- from week to week. He would not blame 
the curers if they lost on one occasion that they should 
endeavour to make good the next time. Farmers con- 
sider that curers have too great a margin of profit; he 
had heard bacon curers say they wanted ill per pig 
of cwt. weight ; he doubted very much whether 
they would be satisfied with 1/-. though he agreed it 
would represent a fair profit. He did not understand 
the conditions which governed the prices paid by 
curers. The Co-operative Society were buying pigs in 
large numbers about Enniskillen for the British mar- 
ket and he knew that they had to have regard to the 
retail prices that could be obtained. The average 
weight would be about 11 cwt. for pigs sold in Ennis- 
killen from his district. A number of 8 stone pigs are 
also sent to the London market for pork. 

He would suggest that the Department should en- 
courage and subsidise the establishment of bacon cur- 
ing factories for the curing of the farmers' pork in 
central districts where there are no factories already. 
This would give pig feeders confidence that they were 
in a position to get the full market value of their pork, 
and be not so much in the hands of the middleman, 
and consequently give a great stimulus to pig feeding. 

The offal of pigs killed in the vicinity of towns is 
sold to the poorer people in the town for a couple of 
pence. In country districts the heart and liver is 
consumed locally and the fat rendered ; the remainder 
goes to loss; any edible parts that could not be used 
at once might be salted. At a time when a public 
slaughterhouse was available the hearts and livers were 
sold to anyone requiring them. 

When the Large York premium boars were first 
located they did not compare favourably with the local 
stock; they were coarse and rough, with too much 
hair, and did not fatten satisfactorily. The Ulster 
boar is more popular, and he considered this breed to 


Mr. Anthony Cassidy, J.P., Co.C. — continued. 

be the best suited for the county. Except in one or 
two portions of the county he understood that there 
was no difficulty in getting applicants for the pre- 
miums. 

Poultry are receiving more attention from the 
smaller holder owing to the high prices obtainable for 
eggs. It is considered that they give a more regular 
return and are preferred by the women of the house. 
The new breeds of turkeys have been a great benefit, 
and turkey rearing is carried on to a greater extent. 
This business is interfering with pig feeding. 

The cottages built' by the Rural District Councils are 
provided with a shed that can be converted into a pig 
house, or used for cattle. With the new cottages he 
understood that provision had invariably been made 
for pigs and poultry. 


Mr. THOMAS M'LARNEY, Drumbrucklis, Lough- 
duff, Ballinagh, Co. Cavan. 

Mr. M'Larney, a farmer, stated that he represented 
the Cavan County Committee of Agriculture, but was 
not a member of the Committee. The importance of 
the industry to the county is fully recognised. Pigs 
are supplied to surrounding counties, and the breeding 
side of the industry receives considerable attention, 
farmers keeping two or three sows. He had noticed 
an improvement in the quality of the pigs since the 
introduction of premium boars, and he considered the 
White Ulster to be quite suitable. 

Cavan is mainly a county of small holders and the 
labour question does not present any difficulty. The 
price of foodstuffs is the main outlook. When the 
cost of Indian meal is high people are not inclined to 
breed or feed; the price of suckers goes down. Owing 
to these causes a number of sows were disposed of in 
1912, and within the previous two months a number 
of young pigs had been sold for immediate killing. 
The people who formerly fed them are afraid to do so 
on account of the uncertainty of prices for feeding. 
A large proportion of the pigs are fed by shopkeepers 
and labourers, even in towns, and these depend en- 
tirely upon imported foodstuffs. Indian meal is 19/ - 
per 2 cwt. bag, and it will not be bought for pig feed- 
ing at this price. The feeding usually relied on con- 
sists of refuse potatoes, some cabbage, and Indian 
meaL The result is that young pigs that would be 
bought at a fairly good price are now sent away and 
slaughtered for pork. This shipping trade exists only 
when the young pigs drop to a low price. If the price 
is normal they are fattened. Four stone suckers have 
since the beginning of December been selling at 12/— 
to 14/-. Were it not for the shipping outlet they 
could not be disposed of at all. Nevertheless farmers, 
are as yet holding on to sows in the hope that con- 
ditions null improve; they are more afraid of what 
feeding will be than what it actually is. At the last 
market pork was 56/- to 59/-; it reached 60/- ou one 
day. 

He considered that encouragement should be given 
to farmers to retain the best sows for breeding. Some 
scheme should be adopted with this object; he would 
not mind how small the prize was, as it would provoke 
a spirit of emulation; the prizes could be given at 
shows or local centres, and they would have the effect 
of improving the breeding. It is the custom with a 
few people to keep for breeding a starveling which is 
not likely to be thrifty for fattening, and the progeny 
were destroyed. He did not think it would be prac- 
tical for boar owners to refuse to allow boars to such 

He believed that if the industry is to be developed 
the people must be educated to depend more upon 
home grown produce, so as to be independent of im- 
ported feeding. 


Mr. OWEN TRAYNOR, Termon Lower. Billis, 
Virginia, Co. Cavan. 

Mr. Traynor, a farmer, representing the Cavan 
County Committee of Agriculture, stated that whilst 
the number of sows in the county is considerable he 

Q2 
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could not understand why pure bred boars were not 
also raised. He recognised, of course, that it was a 
matter for private enterprise. He would like to see 
some place convenient to which buyers could go to 
see the animals they were purchasing. Applicants for 
premium boars should have facilities for making their 
own selection instead of having to take animals that 
they never saw before. He did not like the present 
system by which the County Committee arranges to 
have the boar sent on direct to the applicant. If the 
buyer were allowed to please himself he would be 
prepared to give a better price. His view would be 
that the County Committee should supply applicants 
with the names and addresses of a number of breeders, 
and he believed that the applicant would then be will- 
ing to pay his own expenses in going to see the herds. 
He preferred, however, getting the boars in the county. 
He. suggested that the Department should keep Large. 
White Ulster boars and sows at the Agricultural Sta- 
tion at Ballyhaise. 

There was a live as well as a dead market in Cavan, 
and he thought the Department should afford assist- 
ance in regal'd to the marketing of pigs. The live ani- 
mals are sold by hand, and the farmer is not in a 
position to know the value as he is not as good a judge 
of the weight as the dealer. Buyers will not take 
these, pigs over the scales. Moreover, farmers do not 
understand the calculation of live and dead weights. 
He recognised, of- course, that if the farmer was not 
satisfied with the. price of the pig alive he could have 
it killed and sold as pork. When the pig is killed, 
however, the farmer must take the price offered, and 
the impression is that this price is arranged by a ring 
among buyers. 

The fluctuations in the price of pork are most dis- 
couraging. The price varies from week to week. If 
the farmers could not get any assistance in this direc- 
tion he thought it might be desirable to have the pigs 
sold by live weight. From the conditions as now ex- 
plained to him which governed the trade on the Lon- 
don market he could understand that the price of 
Irish pigs must be regulated accordingly. At the same 
time if the Committee had obtained their information 
in this connection from representatives of the curers 
he would not be inclined to give it credence. He con- 
sidered that the farmer is not getting enough for his 
pig either alive or dead; but a short period elapses 
from the time the curer gets the pork until it is sold 
as. bacon, and a fair calculation should be made of the 
price that will be got, while the farmer has to look 
six months ahead when he buys young pigs. 

He would like the Department to take steps to keep 
the market at a uniform figure. He thought the price 
should be fixed at 57/6 for September to March, and 
a fair average for the other six months would be 65/- 
per cwt. He thought that if the price of foodstuffs 
does not fall in the near future the number of pigs 
kept will he greatly reduced. 


Mr. J. P . GANNON, Secretary, Cavan County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture. 

Stated that in 1901 the Committee brought from 
County Cork 24 boars and 25 sows of the Large York 
breed and these were sold to farmers in Cavan at an 
average proportion of the cost. The progeny were not 
considered satisfactory, and the scheme was allowed 
to drop. In 1908 when the Committee heard of the 
White Ulster this animal was pushed, and in 1911-14 
premiums were taken up, the number since has steadily 
increased as follows: — In 1912, 17 premiums; 1913, 18 
premiums; 1914, 23 premiums. The prejudice against 
premium animals has been eliminated, and the people 
believe the type they are now getting is suitable. The 


boars were supplied through the Department, and in 
every case the report on the quality of the animal is 
satisfactory. £5 is the usual price, 412 being deposited 
and the balance deducted from the, premium. 

Cavan is an extensive pig breeding county, and the 
stock is good. Farmers are difficult to please as re- 
gards boars, and unless the premium animals show a 
distinct improvement they will not be accepted. 

• He submitted figures showing allocation by the 
County Committee for live stock; this amount was 
fixed by the Department, but was divided by the 
County Committee as follows: — Horses, £160; cattle, 
£420; and swine, £100. Provision was made for 23 
boars, vi 8 second year and 15 first year. No diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting applications, and ho 
considered that if the Committee set aside additional 
funds for the scheme more applicants w mid come for- 
ward. Many of the members objected to reducing the 
allocations for horses and cattle, but owing to the de- 
mand for boars the Committee last year thought it 
desirable to afford additional assistance to swine and 
deducted a portion of the amount set aside for horses. 

He had heard no complaints as to the value of the 
premium, and the people seemed to be satisfied; he 
did not consider that in present circumstances the 
Comity Committee would be justified in increasing the 
premium; if they do so the number will probably have 
to be curtailed. He would prefer to have the lower 
figure and have the larger number of boars located. 

Whilst it might be that £6 or £7 could be got for a 
better boar, he thought it would be to the interest of 
the breeder to sell a number of boars to the Depart- 
ment instead of keeping one or two outstanding ani- 
mals to dispose of to private breeders. Ho understood 
that though some of these animals are just value for 
the £5 others might be worth considerably more and 
he agreed that it was only reasonable to allow the 
breeder to dispose of them to the best advantage. His 
experience had been that the Department’s Inspectors 
do the best they can to select good boars, and in Co. 
Cavan their selections have been very satisfactory. 

The. dead meat market in Cavan is capable of accom- 
modating a thousand pigs, and the buyers can take 
that number. 570 were marketed in the previous 
week; the number is increasing steadily and a second 
set of scales had to be erected. A pig is never left un- 
sold. The. animals can be brought alive, into the town, 
killed in the abattoir, and disposed of next day in the 
public market. Sixpence per pig is charged for killing, 
and part of the offal is retained as a perquisite, of the 
killer. The pigs are hung up and sold in the abattoir 
to the curers. 


Mr. DANIEL REILLY, Main Street, Cavan. 

Stated fie was a farmer and shopkeeper. He con- 
curred in Mr. Traynor’s remarks as to applicants being 
allowed to select their own boars. He now understood 
that it. was quite within the discretion of the County 
Committee to make the necessary arrangements in this 
connection. 

He also agreed with Mr. M'Larney's suggestion that 
encouragement should be given to breeders to retain 
their best sows, and as regards breeding from unsuit- 
able animals. 

He would point out that the pig brought alive to a 
market is not in a fit condition to kill that week. It 
is customary to. allow the animal to remain for some 
time before killing to ensure that it is alright. The 
handling which it receives coming to market makes it 
unsuitable for pork, and when it comes on the scales 
it would be faulted for blemishes. He did not know 
whether this was due to the breed in the district or 
not. A fine pig with no hair gets damaged quickly. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, 28th JANUARY, 1915. 

AT 10 O'CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Offices of the Department of Agriculture, 4, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). I Mr. J. Willing ton, j.p. 

Mr. R. N. Boyd. Mr. 0. W. H. Rodlston, b.a. 

Mr. Patrick Clone. 


Mr. J. \V. STEEN, Live Stock Inspector to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Inspector for Northern Counties in connection with 
Live Stock Schemes of the Department. For the past 
ten or twelve years had been engaged in connection 
with the purchase and location of premium boars and 
the annual inspection of these animals. His evidence 
was confined entirely to the conditions prevailing in 
the counties of Ulster. 

In the Ulster districts from which potatoes are ex- 
ported they will not be fed to pigs when the price is 
good, but when plentiful and cheap many farmers buy 
young pigs to feed, the immediate effect is to enhance 
the cost of bonhams and more young sows are kept 
for breeding purposes, with the result that in about 
12 to 18 months time there arc too many young pigs. 
When the crop is poor more refuse is available for 
feeding, so that it is rather difficult to state clearly 
the final effect of a good or bad crop. In some parts 
of Donegal there is not enough potatoes grown for 
household use and to supply the towns, and a quantity 
has to be bought in from other districts. 

The. cost of Indian meal and other feeding stuffs 
and the price for pork are the main factors which in- 
fluence the number of pigs kept by the farmer. The 
sound policy for Irish farmers who follow pig rearing 
and feeding is to keep an almost steady stock and not 
rush to sell at one time, and unduly increase the stock 
at another, as markets fluctuate. A comparatively 
level stock of pigs and a uniform output should be 
better for the breeder and feeder and would place the 
Irish curing trade on a sounder basis. 

The price of suckers has been so high in recent 
years that many workingmen did not feed who would 
have done so had young pigs been selling about 20/- 
to 25/- at 9 to 11 weeks old. They had recently 
dropped from 30/- and 40/- down to 18/- and 20/-. 
The live weight of a good ten weeks old bonham would 
be about 56 lbs., and the highest price he had known 
for this size in Coleraine market was 44/-. He did 
not consider that the price of the young pig would 
have any influence on the weight to which it would 
be fed, as the people are aware that they will get a 
lower rate for heavy pork. Where pigs are sold on 
foot, however, the practice might occasionally be dif- 
ferent. 

His experience had been that the walls and roof of 
pig houses are fairly good, but the floors are most un- 
satisfactory, and lighting and ventilation do not re- 
ceive sufficient attention. He thought the Depart- 
ment might issue a special leaflet explaining how far- 
mers can make comfortable houses with good floors 
and advising that an open yard be attached to every 
pig house. In congested areas assistant overseers 
should continue still more strongly to advise small 
holders to utilise the materials at hand for the erec- 
tion of suitable piggeries. The cement or lime neces- 
sary would not be very costly. He did not consider 
that there is any necessity to grant loans either to 
small or large farmers for the purpose. The Depart- 
ment might, however, assist in the erection of a few 
piggeries which would serve as models. 

Any scheme of making grants or loans for the im- 
provement of pig houses would probably reach such 
dimensions that it would be difficult to limit its ap- 


Mr. J. IV. Steen — continued. 

plication. Many people have a greater need for assist- 
ance in the improvement of their own dwellings. In 
this connection generally the Parish Committees are 
doing good work in congested areas. These bodies are 
usually composed of the leading men of the district 
and have placed at their disposal by the Congested 
Districts Board an annual sum of money out of which 
grants are made to occupiers of holdings, the build- 
ings on which were not provided by the Board, for the 
improvement of the dwellings or out-offices. The work 
must be carried out to the satisfaction of an officer 
appointed by the Committee. The grant is given out- 
right, and would vary probably from £2 to £5; it is 
often possible to induce smail holders to carry out 
improvements to the value of almost ten times the 
amount of the grant. He would suggest that the Con- 
gested Districts Board be asked to direct the special 
attention of Parish Committees to the need that exists 
for better piggeries, and have the work done by them 
instead of under a general loan scheme. In many 
cases it would only be necessary to improve the exist- 
ing piggery. Where a farmer wishes himself to erect 
a pigsty it would be advisable to give him oral in- 
struction by some competent person. Plenty of ma- 
terial is available, and if a skilled man and casings, 
etc., for cement were available it would, he believed, 
be quite easy to induce a number of people to im- 
prove existing piggeries or build new ones without 
offering them further assistance. 

He did not consider that pigs could be graded up 
from the male side only. If farmers paid as much 
attention to selecting the very best young sows to breed 
from as they do in the selection of boars the quality 
of pigs in the country would soon be first class. Un- 
fortunately many farmers keep for breeding their worst 
suckers, or pigs that will not fatten. It is often not 
sufficiently realised that sows should not be sent to 
the boar until six months old, and are well fed and 
developed; and until seven months old if smaller, and 
not so well grown. 

Brood sows when carrying young would be cheaper 
fed, less troublesome and healthier, if they had a free 
run of the fields at any season of the year, with a 
comfortable house to go into at will. When grass is 
plentiful in summer they might be fed once daily, ' 
and twice daily in winter when grass is scarce. They 
will do well on meal mixed with raw pulped potatoes; 
or pulped turnips or mangels, with a little water added. 
The feed should be steeped for from 12 to *24 hours. 

Breeders take care to avoid sending sows to related 
boars, and owners of the latter change the sires freely, 
so that so far as he was aware there was very little 
inbreeding. When buying a young boar out of a cart 
to keep as a sire he believed that farmers did their 
best to avoid buying an animal that would be related 
to any pigs in the locality in which it was to be used. 
While some inbreeding might take place, it was his 
opinion that farmers take adequate care to avoid it. 
The indiscriminate purchase of suckers for breeding 
purposes was, of course, undesirable. 

In the past; some farmers have purchased non-pedi- 
gree young boars which were subsequently passed by 
the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society for' registration 
and then by the Department for premium purposes ; he 
saw one or two such animals in County Down last year. 
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Mr. J. W. Steen — continued. 


No records of the breeding of those animals would be 
available, and this applied to some extent in the early 
years after the White Ulster Herd Book had been 
established; but comparatively few animals are bought 
in this way, and as the number of herds in Ulster in- 
creases any difficulty in this respect will disappear. 
Generally speaking, any young suckers intended for 
premiums are now obtained from pure bred herds 
where the sires and dams are registered. He did neit 
think in the past year he had been asked to inspect 
more than half-dozen boars otherwise than where regis- 
tered herds were maintained. Before inspecting any 
boar he insisted always on having pedigrees of the sire 
and dam. He was in a position to turn up his books 
and indicate the breeding of every premium boar sent 
out, and he took every precaution to ensure that two 
boars of a similar strain did not go to the same dis- 
trict. 

Animals are still being inspected for entry in the 
Herd Book, and he would not recommend tfiat it be 
closed for some time, so that as many herds as pos- 
sible might be brought into it; the more families and 
strains entered the less likelihood of close breeding 
afterwards. 

The number of persons now keeping pure bred Ulster 
herds is too limited, and unless more breeding centres 
are established there will be a certain amount of in- 
breeding, and a difficulty in getting a full supply of 
high class boars. From what he knew, however, of 
breeders in the north they went to considerable trouble 
to procure unrelated stock before any herd book was 
established. 


The Large White Ulster is the breed most general 
over the north. His experience is that the type is im- 
proving, but he agreed that it would be desirable to 
have a committee formed to indicate what the type 
should be and to select judges for shows. The type 
should be such as would meet the curers' requirements 
and breeders should have this object in view. 

So far as he could ascertain, as much money is avail- 
able in these counties for boar premius as can be use- 
fully allocated. He considered that the proportion of 
premium to non-premium boars, and the total number 
of boars to sows, is adequate. 

The lack of competition for boar premiums in some 
counties or districts is principally due to the objection 
entertained by many persons to having these animals 
about the place, entailing sometimes the keeping of 
strange sows for one, two or more days. The great 
majority of those who have been in the" habit of keep- 
mg either premium or non-premium boars, continue to 
do so, and this fact had to be taken into account when 
complaints are made as to the value of the premium. 
At the same time he considered that boar breeders are 
not making sufficient money to encourage or enable 
them to buy really first class animals for stock pur- 
poses. r 


In order to raise the standard of pure bred boars 
and sows and to encourage more men to breed animals 
of a very high class he submitted that men who are 
breeding pure bred Large White Ulster boars or boars 
of other breeds require a better price than they are 
getting. He recommended that the first year premium 
be * 5 °* at the discretion of the County Com- 
mittee; the second year premium to remain as at pre- 
sent, viz., £3. r 

Each Cofinty Committee might also be left a free 
hand to fix the fee at- a sum not exceeding 2/- per sow 
for 30 sows, in the case of a first year boar, and 40 
sows for a second year boar; the position of the pre- 
mium holder would in this way be improved. 

-S nd ! r P resent system the applicant lodges £2 
with the County Secretary ; the Department supplies a 
boar costing £5 and pays freight. At the end of the 
season the holder gets £2 as balance of the premium 
the remaining £3 being stopped to pay for the boar! 
Thus the applicant has the boar free of cost and car- 
riage paid. If the premium were raised to £6 an 
alternative scheme would be for the applicant to de- 
P° sit “ d th f Department to supply a boar costing 
u At , ? ® nd of the season . if ah conditions of the 
scheme had been fulfilled, the owner of boar might 


be paid £2 of the premium, to balance the deposit; 
and the remaining £4 and the original £2 deposit to 
make up the cost of boar. In other words, the ap- 
plicant would get a premium boar free of cost ami 
carriage paid to his nearest station, and the oppor- 
tunity of improving his position by charging a higher 
fee. 

In his opinion the breeder does not now get a suffi- 
cient price for a five or six months old boar to induce 
him to continue the business or raise the standard of 
his herd. A number of them have already given up 
breeding on accoimt of the low price. He agreed that 
many of the animals sold for premiums would return 
practically the same amount as pork. £3 would, how- 
ever, leave the breeder in a much better position. 
Some of the best animals are sold at shows for .£7 
and £8. Premium bulls are usually sold by auction 
and the better class animals bring proportionately 
higher figures, but once the boar reaches premium 
standard the Department act as middlemen in supply- 
ing the boars and cannot discriminate in the price. 

Were breeders to receive full value for high class 
animals and £5 for those over the border line, they 
would be in a better position. In some counties ap- 
plicants themselves have been in the habit of selecting 
from amongst the animals marked aud have paid over 
£o, but there is little inducement to do so unless the 
premium is raised. This would also have the effect 
of raising the standard. 


■LXB nas uoi, aware mac aDout 2 U per cent, of the 
funds allocated for the Swine Scheme had not been 
taken up. As regards the amount of money unex- 
pended out of the funds of County Committees for the 
Swine Scheme, he desired to point out that if the 
figures for the different counties were looked into it 
would probably be found that all the money had been 
allocated in the first instance, but it might not be 
spent owing perhaps to the fact that some applicants 
might have failed to purchase boars, or that for some 
reason the premium had not been paid. Portion of 
the balance would also be due to a margin from the 
allocation which would not be sufficient to pay for 
another boar, c.,j., a balance of £3 would provide for 
one boar only and leave £4 over. He doubted very 
much whether an increased premium would induce 
people who have not been accustomed to the business 
to keep boars, and he believed that the present number 
is sufficient, but he wanted to raise the standard. As 
compared with the owner of an ordinary sire, the pur- 
chaser of a premium boar has the animal free, and 
tins should compensate him for the loss of fees and 
the trouble of keeping records. Were the fee raised 
the owner would have the premium for the keeping 
?hV™f C °i rd \ al0Ue - In the S reat majoiity of casei 
the men who have premium boars would keep a boar 
of some sort, as they had been in the habit of doing so. 

Comparing the stallion, bull, and boar, he agreed 
that the boar leaves most money after it. 

that computed with th. assistance 
S to j? 4 C a 7 U “{i V funds to horses and 

cattle to if, 487 allowed for boars looked very small. 

? is “ smaU holders' industry 
set be desirable to have more money 
set aside for swine. It is an industry on which the 

meater‘r. d li med ‘"S- “V 5 f "“ ots sh o“ld ?■»“ even 
S“l" be erolkgrf. Cl * ,S 1 " m8r ™ 

tu2e e d d S S 51 “ dlfflol . llt J' having empty crates re- 
backat !ll T ’ tbs crates don't come 

th? DmSwJt ““tobere boars are supplied through 
, ? Department it might perhaps be well to have 10/- 
W ? l °«8 crith the i/dgposit, to MA to be «. 
toi d t™?, e tb‘ PPl, T‘ ’hen ft e breeder had notified 
ml th 41 °i“*l “ e ood orb 61 - This sum might 

KL‘ 'jf h* ‘‘ W0 " H prevent to ortte 
bemg kept or delayed by to purchaser of the boar. 

ten? T*' 2 ¥ e !■«“““ hoars are fat- 

2 otlnSL 5 f Ending for about 12 months, 
5®.°“™“ ge young sows bred them in the 
“•?to/ ther? d t be h Se “ t g ““‘her b °"; moreover, it 
see that a ‘“t” 7 S “ U “*>• did not 

for the eveta? “heme could be drafted to provide 
ior the exchange of boars after the first season. 
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Mr. J. W. Steen — continued. 

He suggested that it would be for the benefit of 
breeding generally if the Department could purchase a 
limited number of high class boars that had left 
superior stock and have them available to locate on 
reasonable terms with breeders who could use them 
for pure bred sows. He anticipated that breeders 
would be anxious to obtain such animals of a distinct 
strain to suit their sows. This should help to raise 
the standard. 

He did not consider that the establishment of more 
herds would result in a greater proportion of boars 
offered for premiums being rejected but rather in rais- 
ing the standard and inducing breeders to make a 
closer selection. When he first started the work more 
were rejected, but he endeavoured to educate the 
breeders to the type wanted and urged them not to 
retain as boars any not likely to be approved. Those 
breeders now rarely hold over a boar that is not ac- 
cepted. Of course if the supply were greater he would 
make it known that the standard required would be 
higher. He did not consider there was any grievance 
in this matter, as with the exercise of a little dis- 
crimination there should practically be no hardship. 

An inspection at three months could be provisional 
only as he would not care to pass a boar finally before 
it had reached five months. If the animals were 
selected earlier he could not depend on the breeders 
to maintain them as he would wish until the boars 
went out. The second visit would take up a consider- 
able amount of the Inspector’s time. 

He suggested that the Department might issue a 
useful statement to breeders of pure bred boars in- 
forming them of the months when there is the least 
and the greatest demand for premium boars. There 
is little or no demand during the four months of June, 
July, August, and September; the demand is limited 
during the three months of October, November, and 
December. The greatest demand is during the three 
months of January, February, and March; there is a 
limited demand during the two months of April and 
May. If there is a full supply of suitable boars of 
five to six months old during January, February, and 
March the demand in April and May would be small. 

One circular letter would probably not suit the whole 
country, as he believed that in the south and west 
more boars can be placed out earlier in the autumn. 

Ireland's contribution of live and dead pork to Bri- 
tish markets is a big trade, but this country can and 
should produce more pigs and secure a still larger 
share of that market. This can only be done either by 
additional tillage or the purchase of more imported 
foodstuffs. Pigs are raised mainly by small holders 
who could raise a much greater proportion of the pig 
feeding on their own land. Owing to the limited 
quantities of com and potatoes which they can market 
they don’t get highest prices, and as they buy feed- 
ing stuffs in small quantities and at retail prices the 
cost is greater. The best market small farmers can 
have for home grown produce is in the form of pork. 

During the period 1904-1913 Ireland imported bacon 
in value varying from over f million to 2£ million each 
year. A number of years ago when American bacon 
was sold at a cheap rate in comparison to Irish this 
was not bad trading, but now that American is sell- 
ing at nearer the price of Irish it is obviously advan- 
tageous to use more home grown bacon. 

The chief foreign exporting countries to the United 
Kingdom of pig products (i.e., bacon, hams, and nork, . 
frozen and fresh) are the United States of America, 
Denmark, Canada, Holland. These four countries 
supply nearly 90 per cent, of the total, the balance 
coming from Russia, Sweden (mainly bacon), and Bel- 
gium (fresh pork). The total quantity of bacon, etc., 
received from America in 1905 was 8,985,849 cwts. ; 
in 1909 it had fallen off to 3,269,877; in 1910 the sup- 
ply shrank materially to 1,973,740 cwts.; the following 
year, 1911, a partial rise to 2,709,237 was noticeable; 
since then the fall in supplies from this source has 
been continued, and in 1914 only 2,302,274 cwts. were 
exported — the lowest quantity, since 1910. Oh the 
other hand, Denmark, except for a temporary drop in 
1909 and 1910, has been maintaining a steadily in- 
creasing output. The bacon export in 1905 was 
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1,599,530; in 1908 it had risen to 2,071,354 cwts., in 
1912 to 2,340,181 cwts., and in 1914 reached the maxi- 
mum output of 2,714,807 cwts. The exports of bacon, 
etc., from Canada has fallen off by neaily 80 per cent, 
in the period 1905-1914. In the former year the ex- 
port to the United Kingdom was 1,499,582 cwts., 
whereas in 1914 the total supplies received reached 
only 401,271 cwts. The export of fresh pork from 
Holland has almost doubled itself in the last decade, 
having risen from 324,143 cwts. in 1905 to 645,740 
cwts in 1913. 

The export of bacon, hams, and pork from Ireland 
rose from 863,767 cwts. in 1905 to 1,110,351 cwts. in 
1908; this total was not quite reached in 1909 and 

1910, but in 1912, owing to the restrictions on the 
shipping of live pigs, th’e bacon export rose to a maxi- 
mum of 1,394,885 cwts., but in 1913 fell back to a 
normal export of 1,179,841 cwts. Taking the total 
sources of foreign supply in the latter year the quan- 
tity from outside countries reached 6,207,149 cwts., 
so that Ireland contributes slightly more than one-fifth 
of the bacon and ham supplies of the United Kingdom. 

In point of value the American exports have fallen 
from £10,266,720 in 1907 to £6,785,627 in 1910— a 
year of exceptionally low shipments as mentioned 
above; the sharp recovery in volume the next three 
years, though dwindling from 2,709,237 cwts. in 1911 
to 2,302,274 cwts. in 1913, has been more than counter- 
acted by the steady rise in values — hence the trade 
which was worth £7,789,144 in 1911 rose to a total 
value of £8,872,516 in 1918. The steady rise in the 
value of the Danish export trade is verv marked; thus 
from a value of £4,128,090 in 1905 it had risen to 
£6,724,606 in 1911; in 1912 it surpassed for the first 
time the American trade in value, and in 1913 again 
held premier position with £8,885,791. Canada in the 
same, period shows a steady shrinkage in the value of 
trade, which from a total of £3,477,800 in 1905 fell 
away to £1,199,834 in 1913. The total value of Irish 
exports, including live pigs, has risen from £3,913,464 
in 1905 to £5,427,755 in 1913, and in this respect con- 
stitutes one-fourth of the total trade. 

A summary table* is given showing quantities and 
values of pork, bacon, and hams exported from Ireland 
for ten years, 1904 to 1913, inclusive. 

In 1911 the value of dead and live pigs indicate a 
falling off in the quantity of Irish pork in that year, 
but taking the table of quantities mere was a larger 
export of dead pork and also a larger number of live 
pigs shipped in 1911 than in 1910; the explanation is 
that pork was 60/3 per cwt. in 1910 and only 51/- in 

1911. 


Air. J. WILLINGTON, J.P., St. Kierans, Birr, 
Member of Committee. 

Mr. Willington, a farmer and breeder and feeder of 
pigs, stated he had been engaged for upwards of 17 years 
in the raising of pure bred pigs, and had extensive 
experience as a feeder, In the beginning he tried the 
Tam worth breed, but owing to the poor return in 
weight for the food consumed and the slowness with 
which they -matured he gave them up. He had since 
bred large Yorks. Sometime afterwards the bacon 
curers introduced their scheme for the placing out of 
good class boars. These were bought from breeders 
at about three months old at £8, and crates were sup- 
plied in which three or four could be sent at a time. 
The animals were then maintained at a depot in 
Limerick until fit to go to fanners. Pedigrees 
were not asked for. A good many of his boars were 
disposed of in this way. He considered that the price 
which he received from the curers paid him better 
than that now obtained from tbe Department for boars 
marked for premiums. He instanced the case of a 
litter of eight pigs, farrowed in June, 1914; eight of 
them were boars and were accepted by the Department 
at £5 each; only a few days ago he had received in- 
structions to send out the last of them and some of 
these boars were 24 cwt. The remaining four, sows, 

* See Appendix VII., page 137. 
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were sold for pork on 10th January, and at 45/- per 
cwt. live weight had returned him .£20 13s. lOd. 
All the pigs were -given the same treatment 
and feeding, and ' it • would therefore be seen 
that instead . of .being ■ compensated for the extra 
bother involved in writing out pedigrees, etc., he was 
actually at a loss. Had these animals been castrated 
he considere'd -they would have made more weight 
than the sows and have been worth about 7/6 each 
extra. In the spring of 1913 ’lie sold a number of boars 
for premiums ; others .from the same litter when cas- 
trated and fattened returned £5 10s. as compared with 
£5 for the premium animals. When boars come to 
four months old he usually found it necessary to pro- 
vide separate -aceommodation for them, and this en- 
tailed the provision of additional housing. There were 
various other details that had to be attended to with 
breeding stock as distinct from store or fattening ani- 
mals. ' 

The understanding is that the Department take boars 
at five mouths old, but ljis experience had been that 
the animals are nearly six and occasionally eight 
months by the time he receives forwarding instruc- 
tions.. Some of them would be approaching 2 to 3 cwt. 
If the breeder could' rely on receiving £6 for the boars 
at 51 months old the business would just pay, but 
nothing more. 

The number -of pure bred animals sold in this coun- 
try for breeding purposes as distinct from the premium 
boars is very limited, as the larger breeders who are 
looking for high class stock go to the other side. If 
the standard of the herds is to be maintained or im- 
proved the breeder is obliged to bring in fresh blood, 
for which he has to pay good prices. Owners of pre- 
mium boars are receiving the benefit in the animals 
supplied to them; and this fact should be taken into 
account when the Department fix the price at which 
the animals are taken. If the prices of pork and 
feeding stuffs reverted to former figures, £5 might be 
reasonable, but if existing conditions were to prevail 
he would, have to consider the advisability of market- 
ing all his pigs for bacon. He did not consider that 
at present prices £6 would be sufficient to repay for 
the amount of clerical work and the trouble entailed 
in getting back crates, wear and tear on same, etc. 

.In the foregoing remarks he was expressing the 
views of a number of breeders whose, opinions he had 
been able to ascertain. 

Under present conditions if the breeder can get £7 
or £8 otherwise he will not sell the noars to the De- 
partment, but there is not much outside demand. He 
anticipated a big demand for pedigree stock after the 
war and had been preparing for a foreign trade for 
some time. He had seen boars sold for export at £40 
which he considered were not so good as those he had 
been selling to the Department at £5. If the foreign 
buyers could be brought over here he believed they 
would be willing to pay good prices. The Department 
now get the choice of a whole litter. 

In the case of boars sent out to the Department's 
order he thought it only fair that they should guaran- 
tee the return of the crate in proper condition and 
that any damage would be made good. Ten shillings 
woud not pay for a crate. The actual cost 
would now amount to nearly 15/-. It might also be 
desirable to insure the boars against injury in transit. 

The Department breed a large number of boars on 
their own farms, and until they get rid of these they 
will not go to private breeders. He had seen boars 
sent out-he did not wish to say where they came 
from that did not reach the standard required from 
nun. If offered by him he believed they would have 
been rejected. 

He knew that some of the boars marked when five 
months old would look different at six. The best pms 
m a litter, however, usually keep so. He had pigs 
rejected by the Department after five months but 
even when castrated he had a fair market for them 
The quality of the pig was not taken into considera- 
tion, and he was cut for overweight only. 

In the event of a boar going wrong with the pre- 
mium holder he did not think the breeder shoukf be 
asked to make any allowance. It often happens that 
the animal receives considerable hardship in going a 
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long distance to the new owner and the subsequent 
treatment may not be satisfactory; the breeder should 
not be held responsible if the boar suffered in conse- 
quence. He had not, however, received any such 
application in recent years. He hud never heard of a 
boar proviug unfruitful, though if it did he hardly 
thought the breeder should be. asked to accept any 
responsibility. 

The effects of an outbreak of swine fever are serious 
to the owner of a herd of pure bred animals. If the 
disease is to be stamped out it is desirable that all 
the pigs be slaughtered, and this he understood to be 
the policy of the Department when they are in a posi- 
tion to do so. The amount of compensation, however, 
is limited, and is based on the value of the animal for 
pork. He thought the scale had been fixed when pigs 
were much cheaper and that it should now be revised. 
Slaughter should be compulsory, and provision should 
also be made to pay the market value of pigs killed; 
the fact that the breeder might have paid £20 for a 
good sow should be. taken into account; £8 is now the 
highest price that can bo allowed for any pig, no mat- 
ter how good. 

In his part of the. country when bonliams are dear 
the tendency is to make the pigs overweight. The 
prices at which young pigs were bought in 1914 repre- 
sented £5 per cwt. The small feeders must have a 
pig of some sort, and they hold on the animal until 
it reaches a big weight; they believe that although it 
returns a lower rate per cwt. more money is got out 
of it. This practice might well be adopted when the 
bonhams arc very dear, ns fewer linve to be bought 
and the daily gain is bigger after the pig reaches 2 
cwt., with a very slight additional quantity of food, 
up to 2-J- cwt. provided the. animal lias been con- 
sistently fed. Pigs run out on the grass and put in 
after the summer eat a great deal more. Ilian if fed 
all the time ; these animals are marketed at eight or 
nine montlm old and would be about li cwt. dead 
weight. It is more profitable to feed two or three 
lots in the year. 

He had found Spratt barley a very economical food 
for pigs; it will do on bog or moor land that will not 
grow oats; it stands up well and gives a good yield. 
Off bog land it will give a better return than the ordi- 
nary barley on ordinary land. The average return 
from the barley crop had been perhaps 12 to 14 bar- 
rels; with the newer varieties 16 to 20 per Irish acre 
might be expected, whilst he had got upwards of 30 
barrels of. Spratt from an Irish acre. This variety, 
however, is not suitable for malting; it is a feeding 
barley only. The attention of the agricultural com- 
munity in the poorer districts who are accustomed 
to feed pigs should be directed to this barley owing to 
its suitability for bog land. 

In connection with the improvement of pig houses 
he suggested the use of concrete made with breeze 
when putting in the floors. It is much warmer than 
the ordinary concrete; and absorbs damp, and pigs do 
better on it. 8 


Mr. M. K. ROCHE, J.P., Managing Director, Messrs. 
P. Kehoe, Ltd., Wholesale Provision Merchants, 
103 Francis Street, Dublin. 

Mr. Roche stated he had been under the impression 
that pig rearing was on the decline in Ireland, and the 
reason he attributed for this was the prosperity of the 
agricultural community owing to the operation of the 
Land Purchase Acts. This placed the wife and daugh- 
ter of the farmer beyond the drudgery of pig rearing 

as it was known in the past. The figures now pre- 
sented to him, indicating that the industry had been 
maintained for the past ten years, excepting 1913 
upset his preconceived view of the matter. ' 

Compared with ten or fifteen years ago, pork has 
been selling at a considerably enhanced price; and 
while this should have encouraged pig raising on a 
much larger scale, it did not appear to have done so. 

He was a south of Ireland man, and in his native 
place in North Tipperary— he was aware that part of 
xipperary was a tillage area — he knew one farmer who- 
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formerly kept 100 pigs who now had two only. The 
reason given was the difficulty and cost of obtaining 
labour for this work. This trouble had been accen- 
tuated by the tide of emigration. He agreed, how- 
ever, that those who keep pigs are principally the 
small holders, who are practically independent of out- 
side help. His remarks referred to the farmer with 
30 to 70 acres. Women have a strong objection to pig 
feeding. During a visit to Bundoran, a district com- 
prising a considerable number of small holdings, he 
had been surprised, on making inquiries, to find that 
not a single pig was kept in the parish, and that if it 
were known that any farmer had pigs he could not get 
a domestic servant to enter his employment. He was 
told, however, that greater numbers of poultry are 
kept, and that they were more remunerative; this 
might be one of the reasons. Nevertheless the profit 
from pig feeding during the last few years should have 
been very satisfactory. Some of the people keeping 
poultry had no tillage at all. 

Much of the labour trouble would be obviated if 
farmers were educated to the advantage of raw food 
and the use of pulped roots mixed with Indian meal 
or grain of any kind, the latter if necessary being 
steeped in hot water. Nearly fifty pigs could be fed 
in this way with the amount of labour and time now 
required for ten. While the cost of labour is an im- 
portant factor, the increased price of Indian meal has 
also had a good deal to do with the number of pigs 
fed. Indian meal constitutes a large proportion of the 
pig feeding, but farmers would probably find it better 
and cheaper to buy bruised Indian corn and use it 
after being steeped in hot water. 

Owing to the present abnormal prices for feeding he 
anticipated a shortage of pigs in the near future. 
Thousands of young pigs were offered in Oastlerea fair 
the other day, but very few were bought; the re- 
mainder had to be taken home. Of course they would 
be fed by someone, but every possible opportunity 
would be taken to get rid of them. Many would 
probably be shipped to London for fresh pork. From 
what lie heard he thought a number of the sows would 
be fattened off. He did not consider that he could 
offer any practical suggestion to prevent a shrinkage 
in pig numbers. Farmers might, however, be notified 
that beef will be scarce and dear for a few years to 
come and that in view of the prospective scarcity of 
meat generally pork would undoubtedly bring a big 
price; that consequently it would not be advisable to 
deplete breeding stocks. He agreed that the Depart- 
ment would be justified in sending a circular to pig 
breeders and feeders throughout Ireland indicating 
that pork would certainly be dearer shortly ancl would 
command a higher price. London takes a big number 
of young pigs when there is a big margin to the con- 
sumer between the prices of pork and beef. In fact 
. the demand in London for pork is always good. The 
cheaper food will generally be used. When bacon is 
very dear the people turn to something else. 

American supplies had been increasing for the past 
three years, and especially during the past year. Of 
course, shipments are not equal to what they were, 
say, fifteen years ago. The meat is now consumed in 
America itself, and the tendency would be to export 
less, though it would be a considerable time before 
the. import of American bacon stops altogether. The 
marketing of pigs will go on in America next, month 
owing to the high price for maize. It is paying the 
farmer there better to sell the com than to give it to 
pigs. This will make the American stuff cheap for a 
time, and he. anticipated a big supply of American 
bacon shortly. That day’s prices in Chicago for In- 
dian meal and pigs had been respectively 82c. the 
bushel and 6.75 dollars per 100 lb. From a rough 
calculation that meant pigs at the same price as 
maize. About 10 bushels of com are required to 
make 100 lbs. of pork, with the result that the farmer 
would lose about 1 cent, per lb. if the maize were fed 
to pigs. It has frequently occurred on a failure of 
the corn crop in America that the pigs were killed off. 
with a consequent shrinkage later. The high price of 
'beef in America also has thrown the consumption on 
to pork. Had beef been normal the price of American 
bacon would have been more reasonable. Owing to 
the high price of beef an enormous quantity of loin 
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pork was used in America and, the bellies shipped to 
the United Kingdom. He believed that next month 
prices will probably be lower, and about August of 
the current year may be up' by. 30 per cent. 

From the information he had gathered about Den- 
mark he believed that the high cost of feeding had 
resulted in the killing of pigs in large numbers, and 
possibly some of the stuff was going to Germany. 
Danish' lard which was selling- in Liverpool at 48/- per 
cwt. before tlie war was a month ago realising 80/- 
in Copenhagen, and this might be due to the heavy 
demand from Germany. 'A good deal of lard was 
shipped from America' to Copenhagen and probably 
sent thence to Germany. 


Mr. WILLIAM DWl’ER, of Messrs. O'Neill & Dwyer, 

Provision Merchants, Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 

Mr. Dwyer stated he had forty years’ experience in 
Dublin in the retailing of bacon and hams. 

The quotation for green bacon in London market 
does not in this country affect retail prices,- .He 
acknowledged that in London the price received by 
the eurer fluctuated every week according to supply 
and demand. In Ireland it is quite different. The 
price charged by the eurer here has no relation to that 
in London. Tlie four curers in Limerick fix a certain 
price at which they give supplies to the provision trade 
here, and this is not altered more than four times in 
the year. The cost to the retailer or consumer there- 
fore does not vary until the curers decide to alter 
their wholesale price. Irrespective of the price he has 
to pay for pork, the eurer will maintain the price to 
the retailer for a certain period. Only one firm, 
0 'Mara’s, seuds bacon direct to the provision dealers in 
Dublin, both green and smoked. The bulk of the stuff 
comes to dryers in Dublin, from whom the retailers 
obtain it. In either ease the price is relatively the 
same. The drying trade is in the hands of four or 
five men, who add a certain amount to the figure for 
green bacon, and they all make the price uniform. 
Those dryers buy the ‘bacon also at a uniform figure, 
and their prices vary only as do those of the curers. 
The market in Dublin is not regulated as it should be; 
the system is not a good one. The same applies to- 
other’ towns in the country, with perhaps the exception 
of Belfast. 

Long sides are not generally sold in the south or in 
Dublin. The price is ruled week by week according 
to the London market, but owing to the small quantity 
used here the effect is not appreciable. The present 
retail price for Limerick smoked middles is 102/-; 
the price is the same from any of the curers. These 
'middles are the Limerick sides with the ham and gam 
taken off. He had repeatedly bought Limerick middles 
in Liverpool at 6/- per cwt. cheaper than he could 
obtain them in Dublin. 

Bacon is so mild cured that the retail provision 
trade buy from week to week only. Merchants will 
not make" any contract or quote in advance. It is not 
customary for the retailer to vary the price to the con- 
sumer less than Id. per lb. Bacon had recently gone 
up 6/- per cwt., but as that did not represent Id. the 
cost to the consumer remains the same, so that the 
retailer is out of pocket to this extent. If it comes 
down the retailer would pick up this loss. It some- 
times happens that the retailer is selling almost at a 
loss; at other times he has a fair profit. The confi- 
dence of the public would be completely destroyed if 
the retailer was to be constantly changing his price. 
There must be some means of levelling up the position. 

For the past few years the retailer had practically 
no profit on the sale' of bacon. He was paying 104/- 
for Limerick bacon. He sold the best parts at 1/3, 
and this looked big; some of it is sold at 1/-, but the 
rougher parts had to be disposed of at from 8d. to 
lOd. When this reduced price was taken into account 
find also the wastage due to selling in small quantities, 
the margin was very small. With the bacon slicer 
the bacon can be cut up much more economically. A 
number of the larger houses try to sell the whole 
middle at a uniform figure and the person purchasing 
it this way is able to save |d. to Id. per lb. 

It 
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Pork ia now 63/-, Limerick green bacon 88/-, and, 
when smoked,. 4 /- extra; this would be for the whole 
aide. . Some years ago he was told by a curer that 
20/- left a profit for the curing. Ho agreed that the 
dearer the pork the greater the margin required by the 
curer for the better parts of the bacon, and that while 
the offal appreciated in value it did not do so to the 
same extent ns the bacon, and that the curer has to 
pay higher for the labour involved. At the same time 
he considered that the discrepancy between the. prices 
of pork and bacon was more than necessary. The 
heads are sold at 82/-; kidneys, each weighing about 
4 ounces, 1/6 per doz. ; the backbone at about 2Jd. ; 
the crubeens would weigh about 2-i- lb. ; the loin steaks 
are retailed at 1/-. Last December pork was 65/-; 
green "Wiltshire, 76/- to 80/-, and he would not be 
surprised to learn that at that time the curer was 
working at a loss. 

When he first became acquainted with the trade 
bacon was a better keeping commodity. For the past 
twenty years the taste has been for mild cured, but 
during that period there has been little change. Some 
of the fluctuations may be due to its perishable char- 
acter. 

When properly handled Limerick bacon is the best; 
maintains the highest position in public favour, and 
commands the highest price; after it comes Danish, 
and then American. Of late years tEe Danish is prac- 
tically equal to the Irish ; it is very uniform both as 
regards quality and size. Were it not for the war the 
Danish trade would probably have developed to pro- 
portions that would have interfered more seriously 
with the Irish; at Id. per lb. cheaper it would be taken 
in preference to the latter. The objection to it now is 
merely sentimental. Danish comes to Dublin smoked 
and is almost as dear as the Irish. Since American 
and Canadian became scarce and dear the Irish is 
gaining a greater hold in this country, and he believed 
it was only a matter of time until lio more American 
or Canadian bacon would come over. Denmark will 
be the future competitor of Ireland. The American 
trade is greatly reduced; the quality is lower than 
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formerly and distinctly inferior to Dnuish; it is used 
much more in the country districts than in Dublin. 
American is not value for within 2d. per lb. of Irish ; 
the difference is evident in the cooking. It does not 
compete with either Danish or Irish, but goes to 
people who look for a cheaper article. 

One of the mistakes which the Irish farmer has been 
making for years is the selling of his own ’and the Guy- 
ing of American bacon. 

Wiltshire bacon is not taken owing to the propor- 
tion of coarse meat; too much shoulder is left on it. 
The ham cut round in the Limerick style and sold 
separately is preferred. 

In the higher class trade in Dublin the same quan- 
tity of Limerick bacon continues to be sold irrespective 
of price. It is amongst the working classes only that 
peoplo turn to something else when bacon is dear. 

Tho northern curers do not look for a trade in Dub- 
lin, and with the exception of a few rolls he did not 
think any of it came here. The Dublin public do not 
take to this bacon. Dublin is the dumping ground 
for heads both from the north and south. Limerick 
heads are better than those from the north, as is also 
the appearance; they arc treated differently. Tho 
tongue is taken out in the north and cured separately ; 
the head is consequently sold cheaper. The singed 
head is not popular; it comes from Denmnrk only. 
The Limerick curer scalds the head for Dublin and 
singes it for London. 

He was under the impression that foreign pork and 
heads are shipped direct to Dublin and that there is no 
inspection at Irish ports. The stuff, of course, is 
cured. 

Pig feeding is only looked upon as an adjunct to 
farming, and he thought it should par well if the busi- 
ness were regularly taken up, as the' prospects for tho 
industry appear to be satisfactory. 

He considered that the sanitary regulations in the 
Uty though necessary, are. too stringently enforced. 
He thought that- pig sties might also be added to cot- 
tages near the City. 


TWENTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, 29th JANUARY, 1916. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Offices of the Department of Agriculture, 4, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


PRESENT : 

Mr. James S. Gordon, b.sc. (Chairman). | 
Mr. R. N. Boyd. 

Mr. Stephen O'Hara. 


Mr. Patrick Clone. 

Mr. J. Willington, j.p. 

Mr. 0. W. H. Rotjlston, b.a. 


Mr. J. T. BYRNE, Cherrywood, Lougblinstown, Co. 

Dublin. 

representing the Dublin County Corn- 
et. 0 * f ei ; iCU , Iture ' t st . ated a farmer, and 

# l eed f of piss - He incurred in the 
statement of the figures set aside by the Dublin Com- 
mittee, viz., the total of .£<347 fixed by the Depart- 
aud * ts apportionment by the Committee as 
Sfw, : ~w i ; ses ' „ £890; cattle > *240; swine, £17. 
.! j “ e j atter allocation three premiums were pro- 
vided for boars. The Committee had been in the 
habit of providing for five, but had to reduce the allo- 
cation to prevent the money being locked up from 
other schemes. The total number of boars in the 
county was 36; lie did not know how many of these 
would be sires at the Albert Agricultural College, Glas- 
nevm; and the number of sows, 700. The Committee 


Mr. J. T. Byrne — continued. 

appreciated the value of the industry and would set 
aside more money were applications forthcoming, but 
so far the> swine scheme had been a failure in the 
county. The Committee bad for years drawn the at- 
tention of the Department to the inadequacy of the 
premium in view of the conditions prevailing in the 
county. With rare exceptions persons who have held 
premium boars will not take them again. Those 
people bad given the matter a trial, some of them 
against their ow-h inclination. It was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get servants to look after boars 
or pigs; moreover, larger farmers do not keep pigs 
for the reason that they can probably make more from 
the farm by the sale of produce. Plenty of refuse, 
however, is available which should properly be utilised 
for pig feeding. Pigs are not kept by' the smaller 
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Mr. J. T. Byrne — continued. 

holders, even though the hitter are not dependent on 
outside help; some ol them would undoubtedly have 
boars if they considered the business profitable. 

The smaller farmers who feed pigs are mostly in 
South County Dublin, bordering upon "Wicklow. He 
agreed that there were in other parts of the county a 
number of very good boars and that the area in which 
premium animals would be required is limited. The 
development of the industry in the county was not 
necessarily dependent on the location of premium 
boars. In districts of South Dublin it might be use- 
ful to have more premium animals; two of the three 
now located are rather close together, and a few dis- 
tricts that require it have no premium boar. Ho had 
no doubt that at present sows have frequently to be 
brought a considerable distance, and when they arrive 
are not always in a fit condition to be put to the boar, 
so that it has to be maintained for a few days. This 
is the objection of the sire owner. 

He did not consider that even in view of the small 
number of sows an increase in the number of boars 
beyond 36 would create any difficulty, as the fee for 
the premium animal is 1/- only, as against 5/- to 10/- 
for the ordinary sire. He personally thought the fee 
for the premium animal should be raised to 2/- or 2/(5, 
but the Committee were not unanimous on the point, 
as some of the members fear it would have the effect 
of making poorer persons send sows to inferior boars. 
Some nondescript animals are given for practically 
nothing. His view was that no ordinary boar could 
be maintained if the fee were lower than 2/- and that 
the charge for the premium animal should not be less. 
The man who keeps a boar without a premium must 
have some special reason for doing so. There are 
people who have a fancy for keeping boars of their 
own breeding and selling some of the stock as pedi- 
gree animals. The remainder of the boars would be 
nondescript, and should be replaced with premium 
sires. This could be done without having a larger 
number in the county, but to do so it would be neces- 
sary to raise the fee and improve the premium. He 
suggested £10, and in doing so pointed out that Dub- 
lin could not be compared with other counties. £5 
might be considered substantial in the. west, while in 
Dublin it would not count at all. Resolutions were 
submitted to the Department requesting that the pre- 
mium be raised to £7 10s. in the hope that the De- 
partment might be induced to agree to this figure, 
though at the. same time the Committee were quite 
satisfied that £10 would be necessary. He saw no 
reason for reducing the boar premium in the second 
year; that for the bull is the same each year. The 
Department had not so far recognised the difficulties 
of the Committee in this connection. In these mat- 
ters he thought the views of the county bodies should 
receive greater consideration. 

He recognised that any additional assistance to the 
swine scheme would entail a reduction of the amounts 
available for horses aud cattle. He personally would 
take it from horses, but in making this suggestion he 
was not to be regarded as expressing the opinion of 
the Committee. His reason for taking the money 
from horses was that some of the mares receiving 
nominations are hardly up to a suitable standard. He 
would be slow to interfere with the cattle scheme as 
he thought the premium bulls subsidised were giving 
excellent results. He agreed that relatively the initial 
costs of the bull and boar are very different and that 
raising the premium for the latter to £10 would' make 
the subsidy to the two sires apparently still more dis- 
proportionate. He would not, however, be prepared 
to regard the matter in this light. He would not 
take the cost of the boar at all into account, but rather 
the importance of the industry. The holder of a pre- 
mium bull gets the premium for three years to the 
amount of £45. He may have 25 or 30 cows of his 
own, and finds the bull very useful to meet his own 
requirements. No boar owner has so many sows, 
consequently more outside animals are coming to his 
place. He must be given some monetary considera- 
tion to repay him for this. The risk of swine fever 
restrictions prevents a number of people from having 
boars, and a number of sows coming in increase the 
danger. Some members of the Committee are anxious 


Mr. J. T. Byrne — continued. 

to have the White Ulster sow introduced it) to the 
county; he had been told that the Ulster crossed with, 
the York gives excellent results. 

The sanitary regulations in regard to the keeping of 
pigs applies not only to the city but to the county 
towns as well. He acknowledged that these regula- 
tions are quite necessary, but in some cases they arc 
too stringently enforced. He thought they might be 
administered in a more liberal spirit so ns to allow 
of pigs being kept under proper conditions. The diffi- 
culty had been to comply with the regulation which 
required pigs to be kept a certain distance from the 
dwellinghouse, 30 yards he thought; the industry had 
accordingly to go. 


Mr. STEPHEN O’ MAR A, Messrs. O’Marn, Ltd., 
Bacon Curers, Limerick, Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’Mara stated that after being cured bacon does 
not usually keep for more than about a fortnight and 
in summer should be sold within three or four days 
of being marketed. It not infrequently happens that 
bacon for which in the early part of the week 70/- can 
be got may have to be sold for 60/- at the end of the 
week. It is not the practice to place bacon in cold 
store when a satisfactory price cannot be obtained for 
it. Whilst it did not appreciably interfere with the 
quality of beef or mutton, cold storage deprives bacon 
of its fine mild cured flavour, so that it is very diffi- 
cult to get buyers to take the bacon if they know it 
has been kept over in this way. 

The Danish bacon keeps about the same length of 
time as Irish, i.e., about eight days, or three days 
after being marketed. It can be put on the market as 
soon as the Irish. American bacon is mild cured also, 
but it is packed in borax — a chemical preservative 
which is not used by Irish curers — so that it keeps 
almost indefinitely. 

The trades of the northern and southern curers are 
distinct, the pigs being bought dead in the north and 
alive in tlie south. In the former case the offal ap- 
pears to Ire retained by the feeder, and he had been 
surprised to learn the extent to which apparently no 
return was obtained from the offal. He considered 
this to be a great loss to the. province and to the 
country generally. He had found the offal (or 11 fall "j 
from each pig to be worth 3/6 to 4/-. Presuming that 
half million pigs are killed annually in Ulster that 
meant practically a loss of £100,000. To the southern 
curer the return from the offal means more than the 
difference between profit and loss. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the carcase itself never makes the 
first cost, and that the profit lies in the offal. From 
what he had heard there was no doubt, of course, that 
portion of the offal, such as the heart and liver, is 
used for home consumption, but it appeared to be quite 
evident that a very large proportion of it went com- 
pletely to loss. 

The north of Ireland pig is not suitable for the 
southern trade. It had a finer skin and less hair. He 
might mention that there is a regular demand for the 
hair "from the curing factories, and when dried it is 
sold at £50 per ton; of course, this hair costs some- 
thing when the pig is bought by live weight. No por- 
tion of the pig goes to waste in the southern curing 
factory. 

He considered that the prospects for pig breeders 
and feeders in the immediate future were exception- 
ally promising, and that -pork is likely to rise to a 
price which the farmer has never before received. It 
would, therefore, be a great mistake to kill off or re- 
duce breeding stocks. Although some evidence had 
been forthcoming that farmers are decreasing the 
number of their pigs, he thought they were beginning 
to realise that that policy was a mistake. 

He believed that the subsequent outlook for the far- 
mer is also encouraging. The population of the United 
States is growing at the rate of one million annually, 
and the pig numbers there are not being maintained. 
If this state of affairs is to continue it is obvious that 
in the course of time America would require all its own 
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■produce. Years ago they were exporting large quanti- 
ties. of butter and cheese ; all this is now consumed at 
home. An important factor regulating the output of 
pigs in America is the area under corn, and this has 
not been increasing. At present there is no prospect 
of an increased pig population in America. The 
American farmer is getting an equivalent of 31/- 
per cwt. live weight for pork and 8/- for maize, with 
the result that the latter is being sold off instead of 
being fed to pigs. This was repeating the experience 
of 1911, which was followed by two scarce and dear 
years for bacon. Next year American bacon promises 
to be scarce. 

Since 1910 the imports of American bacon into the 
United Kingdom showed an upward tendency, but 
his impression had been that this was due to the high 
price for pork. The supply from America, however, 
is not large. He remembered weekly arrivals in 
Liverpool to be 20 and 130 thousand boxes; they now 
average less than five thousand, and eventually lie 
thought there would be none. When the big ship- 
ments were coming over the bacon was sold at about 
40/-; the same cuts are now realising 70/-. ' 

From his knowledge of Denmark he was inclined to 
think that the supply from that country placed on 
British markets would go up for a while and that it 
would later be reduced. He thought it unlikely that 
any quantity of Danish pork was at the present time 
being diverted from British to other markets, even 
temporarily. From inquiries he had made he believed 
that it was all coming to England and that none of it 
was going to Germany. Feeders in Denmark were to 
a large extent dependent upon feeding stuffs which 
they imported, a considerable quantity being obtained 
from Russia; that supply is now closed to them with 
the exception of a limited quantity from Sweden, and 
they have no other food in the country to fall back 
upon. In consequence the Danes are depleting their 
breeding stock; in fact he had information which in- 
dicated that Danish pigs, including breeding stock, 
wore being slaughtered in large numbers. (He re- 
ferred to recent published articles which confirmed 
this view.) 

If Danish and American stocks are reduced it will 
take at least three years to bring up the numbers to 
normal, so that England will be dependent on this 
country for supplies of pork for the next year or two: 
accordingly there is a great prospect for the industry 
in Ireland. 

In order to conserve food supplies in Germany for 
the large population of the country, pigs are being 
killed off and the bacon preserved for consumption 
later. If the war were over it will take two or three 
years to make up that wastage. 

If the Irish farmer, therefore, will only till the land 
and raise more produce for pig feeding he had a great 
outlook and should find pigs pay well for some years 
to come. The demand in England alone should be 
immense in the coming year. 

He certainly thought steps should be taken to advise 
farmers as far as possible of the prospects for the in- 
dustry and recommend them to increase their stocks 
of pigs. At the same time it was most desirable that 
the increase should be gradual, otherwise it would 
probably upset prices. The market cannot be created 
at once, and if the increase be violent other outlets 
must be found which might not be so satisfactory. A 
shortage of Continental supplies, however, would mean 
that England should be able to take any increase from 
Ireland. In any case the increase, here must be 
gradual as pigs cannot be bred immediately. His ex- 
perience led him to believe that any sudden increase 
in the number of pigs raised by the Irish farmer was 
most improbable. About one-fifth only of the pork 
on British markets comes from Ireland, so that an 
increase of 20 per cent, in pigs exported from this 
country would represent 4 per cent, only on the mar- 
ket in Great Britain, and this additional quantity 
would not make any appreciable difference. 

This year had been the most plentiful that curers 
have seen; nevertheless the South of Ireland factory 
capacity would be equal to 50 per cent. more. 

He did not quite agree with the statement made by 
Mr. Dwyer that the price of smoked middles was 


Mr. Stephen O’ Mara — continued. 

varied four times only in the year. "Whilst the price 
of middles and hams is kept as steady as possible they 
must necessarily fluctuate fairly frequently. As dis- 
tinct from their position on the English markets, Irish 
curers arc in a position to control the home trade, and 
they made it a point to maintain the price for bacon 
sold in this country as uniform as practicable. Re- 
tailers could not think of reducing or increasing the 
price of bacon in sympathy with every rise and full 
in the wholesale market; they could not keep their 
customers if they were to do so. The practice in the 
retail business is not to alter the price less than Id. 
per lb. to the. consumer. 

It is not generally known that the Irish trade repre- 
sents less than one-fifth of the Irish curers' business. 
Four out of ('very five pigs killed in Ireland go to the 
other side. The numbers in the previous week ns 
regards his own firm were seven to one. 

The price obtained by curers on the London market 
is regulated by foreign supplies, and the fluctuations 
were caused by the, keen competition on that market. 
The result is that the price which may be given in 
this country for pigs .on Monday does not always re- 
main the same during the week. In his opinion, how- 
ever, it should be the endeavour of the curers to keep 
it constant. It would give the farmer more confidence 
if the opening price on Monday could be made to last 
for the week at least. The farmer who brings in his 
pig on Monday gets 00/-: his neighbour on Tuesday 
gets 013/-; that causes bitterness and disappointment. 
He expressed the view that it was up to the merchants 
to meet the farmer so far as they can, because, any 
feeling of lack of confidence, is bad for the farmer as 
well as for the merchant. 

The price of pigs depends more on competition than 
anything else, and this accounts for the discrepancies 
in price at different centres. Where two scales are. 
competing, 1/- and 2/- may be. paid more than where 
one scales only is located. It is purely a question of 
competition, and he knew of localities where the dif- 
ference amounted to 3/-. Further competition would 
be provided by the holding of a fair on the dny on 
which pigs were bought on the scales. The men going 
to the . scales get their instructions one or two days 
before. The prices in Tullamore and Porta rlington on 
the same day, to which reference had been made, 
would be due to the competition in those places. Un- 
fortunately the question of quality cannot be taken 
into consideration. 

In regard to the statements that had been made 
as to a ring amongst buyers to arrange prices and that 
the buyers were responsible for the fluctuations, he had 
no hesitation in saying that no ring exists: there is 
not and never had been in his memory any under- 
standing between them; there is not even a friendly 
feeling amongst them. 


Mr. JAMES M‘ CLANCY, Miltown Malbay, Co. Clare. 

Mr. M' Clancy, representing Clare County Committee 
of Agriculture, stated he was a farmer, and breeder 
and feeder of pigs. He mentioned that .£750 was pro- 
vided for live stock in the county, out of which the 
Committee allocated for horses £400, cattle £300, and 
swine £50. • The last mentioned sum was sufficient for 
11 premiums, viz., 7 first year and 4 second year. 
The. assistance to swine is, however, supplemented 
in the congested districts of Clare by the. Department, 
with the result that the number of premium boars had 
been brought up to 20 or 21 out of a total of 53. 
Sows numbered 4,711; the industry, therefore, ap- 
peared to be fairly well provided for. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
applicants, and he was confident that if the Com- 
mittee set aside additional funds more boars could 
readily be placed out. He would be in favour of doing 
so, but not if the money had to be taken from horses 
or cattle. The Committee had not gone into any 
figures relating to the values of the different classes of 
live stock to the county. He did hot think horses 
were worth so much as pigs, and for this reason he 
thought the latter were entitled to more consideration 
No complaints had been received as to the value of 
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Mr. James M' Clancy — continued. 

the premium. The ordinary fee is 2/- to 2/6. So 
far as he was aware no representations had been made 
to have the charge for the premium boar increased. 
He preferred to leave it at 1/- to induce farmers to 
bring sows to the premium boars. He agreed that 
Clare has a fair pig population and that the industry 
receives a considerable amount of attention. The 
Committee comprises 20 or 25 members, mainly far- 
mers, most of whom breed and feed pigs. The 
breeders and feeders are generally small holders, but 
pig feeding is general. Most of the small holders 

breed as well as feed. Labour is a factor on the 

larger farms only, where it is difficult to get pigs 
attended to. 

In his part of the county it has been usual to mar- 
ket pigs at nine to twelve months old, when they 
would be about 2 cwt. Bonhams are bought at about 
ten weeks, and fed seven or eight months after, when 
they return £4 to £5. They are carried on as stores 
and allowed to run out on pasture during the summer, 
and then finished when potatoes are available. The 
tendency, however, is for this custom to change, as it 
is considered more profitable to feed two or three lots 
in the year. The price is more satisfactory than for 
overweight pigs. The feeding is almost entirely on 
potatoes together with meal and milk. The extent of 
the potato crop therefore influences the number of pigs 
fed in the year. 

People seem satisfied with the marketing. In ad- 
dition to the fairs and scales, agents send pigs direct 
to the eurer. The method of selling in fairs is most 
favoured, as feeders consider there is good competi- 
tion between dealers, scales, and curers’ agents. The 
highest price is sometimes riven by dealers buying 
against the scales; this would, however, be. in the case 
of the heavier pigs. 

Those feeding pigs are inclined to turn to cattle or 
poultry when either of the latter is paying well, and 
this is the case at present. A number of people who 
formerly kept pigs are now turning to poultry owing 
to the increased return from eggs; but in the rural 
districts pigs are, kept as well. Formerly pigs were 
kept generally in the towns, in some hole or corner, 
but the sanitary regulations now require that they 
shall be. a certain distance from the dwellinghouse. 
In consequence a number of pig feeders had to get 
out of the business. He would not say that the sani- 
tary regulations are too rigidly administered, but a 
number of people were not prepared for the sudden 
change. Where the pigs had to be done away with in 
the towns many of the people were glad to turn to 
poultry. 

All the Rural District Council cottages are supplied 
with a building which can be utilised for pigs, but it 
is not very satisfactory for this purpose. It would be 
much better if a regular piggery could be supplied with 
each cottage. 


Mr. JAMES LYON, Land Steward, Pakenham Hall, 
Castlepollard. 

Mr. Lyon, representing Westmeath County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, stated that pigs are bred prin- 
cipally by the larger tillage farmers and fed by smaller 
holders. ' Some of the pigs are also fed by the breeders. 
Westmeath comprises a large area of grass land on 
which store cattle only are raised, and this would 
probably account for the limited number of breeding 
sows. Any milk left over after that required for calf 
rearing is 'made into butter or given to pigs. A large 
number of horses are bred; the mares are either ordi- 
nary working animals or brood mares lun on the grass 
lands. More pigs should certainly be kept in the 
county, but this cannot very well be done without 
additional tillage. The tillage farm provides a greater 
quantity of feeding offal and milk. Without the latter 
breeding cannot be carried on, and it is not to be had 
on the grazing land. The oeoole who till are mainly 
those, on small holdings, and they keep up the pig 
population. The tillage area is principally on the 
Cavan side and around Iiilbeggan, but th’s is a com- 
paratively small district. 


Mr. James Lyon — continued. 

The total number of sows in the county was 792 
and of boars 15, of which eight were premium animals, 
or one for each division of the county. The ..£600 at 
the disposal of the Committee for live stock was allo- 
cated as follows: — Horses, .£162; cattle, £414; swine,' 
£40. The amount set aside for horses does not seem 
high, and ample provision appeared to have been made 
for swine; one premium only had not been taken up. 
It might be an inducement if £6 were offered. He 
would be inclined also to raise the fee to 2/-. The 
ordinary charge is 1/-. The non-premium animals are 
a good class either of the Large York or White Ulster. 
He personally used the York, and any tows in the dis- 
trict go to that class of boar. The idea is to cross the 
White Ulster. 

He sold in Castlepollard or Mullingar. There is no 
dead meat market nearer than Cavan, which is twenty 
miles away, and pigs would not be sent that far. 

He had charge of a herd of pure bred Large Yorks 
and supplied premium boars. The business was not 
very paying, but these returned something more than 
if sold for pork. At present prices for the latter, how- 
ever, the margin was very small. He paid a fair sum 
for the stock animals, whilst if lie had ordinary sows 
and a boar he would be getting nearly the same price 
for the fattened animals. 

He would breed 25 to 30 boars in the year, and 
nearly all were passed for premiums. He remembered 
having only one rejected, and be had no difficulty in 
marketing it; it was castrated and sold in the fair 
without any remark. He had no other outlet for boars 
except ns pork. 

The animals are marked at five months old and in 
almost every ease taken off the premises shortly after- 
wards. He' did not recollect having any left to six 
months. 

While he thought the premium might be raised to 
£6, he would be willing to see the extra amount go to 
the purchaser with a view to encouraging the industry 
in preference to allowing an additional sum to the 
breeder. If the breeder gets £5 for five months old 
boars it would be adequate to enable him to keep up 
his stock. In the ordinary course stick animals would 
not be worth more than. £4 10s. He made no differ- 
ence in the feeding given to boars and fattening ani- 
mals. His experience did not go to show that the 
enstrated pig thrives better. Of course, if pork rises 
in price the breeder trill require to be paid a higher 
figure for boars. After a certain time separate accom- 
modation had to be provided for the boars, but he cal- 
culated upon this. 

He had lost one crate only; but he experienced some 
difficulty and delay in getting them returned. He was 
five miies from a railway station and one mile from 
where he sold fat pigs. Compared with the extra cost 
of sending boars to the station, when the cart went 
to the fair it would probably be standing there half the 
day compared to two hours to go to the railway with 
the boars, which would work out at about the same 
cost. 

In addition to the £40 set aside, for premiums and 
the encouragement given to pig keepers under the 
Cottage and Farm Prize Scheme, under which ad- 
ditional marks are awarded where cottagers keep pigs 
and for good housing, the County Committee had ar- 
ranged for a new scheme to come into operation in 
the current year by which prizes to the value of £82 
would be offered to induce breeders to keep their best 
sows. In each of the. 8 rural districts two sets of prizes 
would be given (i) four of the value of 20/-, 15/-, 10/-, 
and 5/- to small holders and labourers, and (ii) two of 
£3, £2, and £1 to larger holders. The' judging is car- 
ried out in connection with the ordinary Farm Prize 
Scheme. The "Westmeath scheme differs from that of 
other counties in the provision of the higher set of 
prizes. This scheme is divided between the two Par- 
liamentary divisions, and amounts to £12. 

Piggeries are not provided with the Rural District 
Council’s cottages, and this he considered to be a mis- 
take. Where pigs are kept the occupiers of the cot- 
tages have had to put up small houses, but these are 
not very satisfactory. It would probably be difficult 
now to have proper provision made by the District 
Councils. 
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He agreed as to the advisability of affording some 
assistance in the way of instruction and a small loan 
where the Agricultural Instructor recommended that 
suitable provision could be made for pigs. Such loans 
should be given without any red tape. The small far- 
mer will not feed more than two or three pigs at a 
time, and £5 to £10 should enable him to erect ade- 
quate accommodation for that number. Under com- 
petent supervision the farmer should do most of the 
work himself. 


Mr. JAMES MURRAY, Instructor in the Handling of 
Offal to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Murray referred to the three methods of deal- 
ing with pigs, viz., where they are (1) sent alive to 
the ourer, (2) killed at a centre, and (3) killed at home. 
His duties consisted of giving instruction in the 
handling and treatment of the offal over the country 
generally, but owing to the system adopted in Ulster 
his operations as to pig offal are principally confined 
to that province. ‘Where the pigs were killed at home 
he attended at the farms for the purpose of demon- 
strating how the offal should be taken out and utilised 
to the best advantage. There is undoubtedly consider- 
able waste in the north at present, particularly when 
the pigs are slaughtered at the farmhouses. The offal 
is by no means worth so much to the farmer as to the 
curer, as the latter is in a position to deal with it and 
to find an outlet for each particular portion. Accord- 
ing to figures which he had obtained from southern 
eurers in 1914, they regarded the offal as worth on an 
average 2/2, made up as follows : — 

s. d. 

Narrow gut, ... ... ... ... 0 44- 

Fat ends, ... ... ... ... 0 2 

Stomach (maw), ... ... ... 0 1 

Pluck (includiug heart, liver, lungs, 

throttle), ... ... ... 0 10 

34 lb. tallow, 0 7 

Fat ends and bung, .:. ... ... 0 1£ 

Bladder 0 0* 

He had not placed any figure on the blood, which is 
used for puddings, nor on the hair. His own experi- 
ence would indicate that these prices are fair. Tlie 
curer could, however, obtain a better return — perhaps 
3/6 to 4/ — when the materials were converted into 
sausages, etc., and he understood this to be the prac- 
tice in the south. Trimmings, etc., would be put 
into the sausages, and the casings would be. worth 
about 6d. a string of 20 yards. 

From the point of view of securing better handling 
and a better return for the offal he advocated in the 
north a greater extension of the practice of bringing 
the pigs in to a centre to be slaughtered. This is no'w 
done in big towns like Cavan. Dundalk, Carriekma- 
cross, Ballymena, Coleraine, Derry, Omagh, Strabane, 
and many other places, and he thought the majority 
of the pigs would probably now he dealt with at these 
centres in the north. As a rule no cold store is avail- 
able at such centres, but the pigs are brought in and 
killed for the following day’s market. The pig is 
usually killed free, the offal being retained by the but- 
cher; in some towns the farmer is also given' 6d Only 
when this system is followed did he consider it prac- 
ticable to obtain a proper return for the offal. 

He did not think the animal received more abuse 
in bringing it some distance into the town for slaughter 
than if killed at the farm. In the latter case when 
the butcher goes out the whole place is upset, a great 
deal of labour is required, and this is a loss to the 
farmer compared with sending the pig in to a slaugh- 
terhouse. Even when the butcher has a number of 
places to go to and travels round rapidly, time is 
wasted in getting ready and waiting for him. The 
farmer has then to take into account the difference in 
the return for the offal. The factory is in a position 
to collect a quantity and to dispose of it, and he esti- 
mated that in the north it should be worth 1/10; its 
value was less in the north than to the southern curer. 


Mr. James Murray — continued. 

When five or six pigs are killed on the farm, and 
this number is common euough, the custom is for the 
owner to keep the liver and heart of one pig and these 
portions from the others were given to neighbours; the 
neighbours in turn did the same. The remainder of 
the offal is usually thrown out. He agreed that the 
pluck should be worth at least l£d. per lb. for home 
consumption, but this depended entirely on the far- 
mer’s taste. The liver is really the only edible por- 
tion. 

Sometimes the killer takes the narrow gut; the far- 
mers may render the 34 lb. of fat, which is used as 
grease — considered to be worth 2d. a lb., but ordinary 
cart grease can be bought for Id. It is then taken 
into the town, where it is sold at 14d. to collectors, 
who in turn sell it to cleaners, who work it into cas- 
ings. If the price is not considered satisfactory the. 
farmer throws, it out instead of troubling to clean it. 
The bladder is generally thrown away. He usually 
recommended that the blood be preserved for manure. 

Were the pig sent into a killing centre the farmer 
is at liberty to take homo the pluck should he caro 
to do so. 

Apart from the lack of accommodation and facilities 
for dealing with pigs on the farmers’ premises, the. 
manner in which the pig is often treated previous to 
killing calls for attention. The usual way of taking 
a pig out of tlie sty is to tie a rope around its feet, but 
in several places such as Armagh, Cavan, and Porta- 
down an instrument known as a gobbing hook is used. 
The use of this inflicts considerable torture on the 
animal. 

Danish heads coming into the country aro inspected 
there, and the examination is very close. Diseased 
glands would be taken out before the head is sent over. 
At one time the Glasgow authorities would not allow 
any heads to come into that city if the glands had 
been removed. Hundreds of barrels of heads imported 
into these countries receive no more than a superficial 
inspection. 


Mr. THOMAS S. PORTER, Inspector, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Stated that he was in charge of the section of the 
Department dealing with the marketing of produce, 
and in this connection supervised the work undertaken 
by Mr. Murray, the previous witness. He was not, 
however, acquainted with the technical details of Mr. 
Murray’s work, but he wished to supplement the lat- 
ter's evidence on a few points. 

Some of the eurers obtained more than 2/2 for the 
offal, but he considered that this figure represented a 
fair average. He had frequently examined the re- 
turns from pigs dealt with at killing centres, and 2/4 J 
was the highest figure he could recollect. The price 
would, of course, be higher where the pluck is suitably 
placed on British markets, but this business often en- 
tails risk and loss. 

He would estimate the value of the offal to the far- 
mer at 10d., if the pluck were eaten, but as a rule 
most plucks are wasted by farmers; to the central 
killing depot, Is. lOd. ; and to the curer 2/2; the last 
mentioned had every facility for handling offal. He 
did not include lard. By fat he meant the rough fat 
taken off the intestines. 

He had been surprised to learn the extern; to which 
pigs are now dealt with at central killing stations in 
Ulster. At the same time he would say that the- 
greater proportion of Ulster pigs are killed on the far- 
mers’ premises. The farmer invariably told him, when 
discussing the matter with those who had tried both 
methods, that he preferred to send in the pig to the 
depot. It would, of course, be admitted that at- the 
farm the pig would be in the best condition for kill- 
ing, but on the whole it is much better to have the 
pigs killed at a local centre, where the work would be 
done more satisfactorily, as one skilled operator would 
handle the pigs, as against a number of unskilled men. 
The pig depreciates at the fair and in the treatment 
it receives when going to the curing factory. At the 
central killing place, where 50 to 100 pigs weekly art* 
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Mr. Thomas S. Porter — continued. 

dealt with, he thought it would pay the butcher well 
to handle the pigs free of charge and give the farmer 
8d. to 1/- in return for the offal. He had no evidence 
to show that a better price is paid for the pig killed 
at home as compared with that dealt with at central 
depots. In most parts of Ulster the two systems pre- 
vail. 

When pigs are killed at home a general waste of 
time is involved. He had moreover noticed few farm- 
houses at which proper facilities for killing were avail- 
able or accommodation for keeping the pork over for 
the market. It has frequently to be left in the open 
all night. He had been told that exposure to wet and 
snow did not improve the pork. The itinerant pig 
butcher is not usually in a position to take away the 
offal, but sometimes brings a car with linn for this 
purpose and can then afford to give the farmer some- 
thing for it; when pigs are killed on the farm part of 
the pluck is used by the farmer’s household, but most 
of it is given away. The fanner saves the fat, but he. 
was under the impression that the. farmer could buy 
cart grease cheaper. From the farmer’s point of view 
there is now a great wastage ns regards offal. 

Mr. Murray’s duty is to give such instruction as will 
enable the farmers and butchers to utilise the offal to 
better advantage and prevent as far as possible the 
wastage that occurs not only at the farmers’ houses, 
but the. killing centres. He would admit that there is 
great difficulty in disposing of the offal from the farm, 
Riid his endeavour had been to induce the butcher to 
bi'ing round a cart to collect it. At present when the 
farmer brought any of the offal into the. town the price, 
he got from collectors was rarely satisfactory. The 
blood and hair goes to waste except at the big factory. 
Wet hair was being sold at about £5 to 417 a ton. 

The Department’s attention had been drawn to the 
use of the gobbing hook. In his view this implement 
was quite unnecessary, whilst it inflicted much pain 
and injury. The hook is caught in the pig’s jowl for 
the purpose of dragging the animal out of the sty; it 
is then stunned with a mallet, hammer or hatchet. 
He had been shown at a curing factory how a number 
of the heads had been damaged by this method of 
killing. A good operator will kill the pig in about 35 
seconds, but he had counted 4} minutes from the time 
file butcher started until the animal was dead. In 
the better places a wooden maul is used for stunning, 
in lieu of an iron hammer or hatchet, and the De- 
partment were now lending out a number of mauls and 
inducing killers to use them. 


Mr. J. J. G ALLEN, Secretary, Meath County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture. 

Intimated that he had been nominated by the 
County Committee to give evidence as to the provision 
made in County Meath in connection with the Swine 
Breeding Scheme. 

The greater part of the county is in permanent pas- 
ture and many of the farms are very large. Except 
on the borders of Cavan and Louth, tillage is not ex- 
tensively practised and in that part of the county only 
could he say that pigs were kept. Pigs could not be 
maintained without tillage or milk, and he was in- 
formed by farmers that they found it very difficult to 
make the' industry profitable when all the food had to 
be bought. It is hardly likely that Meath would ever 
be made a pig raising county as on the good land even 
the small farmers do not till. To increase the num- 
ber of pigs it would be necessary to have more of the 
land under tillage, and he agreed that if the feeding 
.is grown the farmers would be independent of foreign 
foodstuffs. In tillage districts at present it is not 
likely that Indian meal would be bought for pig feed- 
ing. As a rule labourers in the grazing districts 
neither till their plots nor keep pigs. 

The amount at the disposal of the County Com- 
mittee for live stock was £800, and the allocations 
were, for horses £300, cattle £465, and swine £35, 
providing for seven premiums. Previous to this year 
five only were allowed for. In 1914 the total number 
of boars had been 57. It would, therefore, be seen 


Mr. J. J. Gallon — continued. 

that as regards the pig breeding industry Meath) de- 
spite its size, is the third lowest in the country. 
People do not go in for pigs, and boar owners find it 
difficult to secure the number of sows required to 
qualify for the premium. The few who have been in 
the habit of keeping boars may be all right, but others 
would find it difficult. Many of the ordinary sires 
might, however, be replaced by premium animals. 
The applications now number less than five, and one 
of the reasons he understood to be the small sum 
allowed as second year premiums, and most of the 
premium boars are held over for the two years. The 
first year premium covers the cost of the animal only, 
whilst the ordinary boar is either bred on the place or 
purchased very ciieaply, probably for 30/- when ten 
weeks old. 

It might be an inducement if the fee wore raised. 
Sow owners are principally large farmers who can 
readily afford to pay a reasonable sum, and he did not 
think an extra 1/- would interfere with the scheme. 
The charge for ordinary boars is 2/6. He recognised 
that the sire became somewhat heavy in the second 
year, and that it would be an advantage to have a 
change annually. He, therefore, suggested a premium 
of £0 and a fee of 2/-. Were there more applications 
lie was quite satisfied that the Committee would set 
aside additional funds for swine. 

Horses return a large sum to the county and are 
kept by all classes of farmers. Many of the mares are 
maintained simply as brood mares, but he did not con- 
sider this profitable. Of course in the limited area 
under tillage, they were working animals. 

The progeny are sold at about 1-1 years old, as the 
small farmers cannot afford to keep them longer, and 
would average perhaps £20 in the local fairs; they 
mostly go out of the country. Meath, however, has 
made a reputation for hunter breeding, and it was, of 
course, desirable that that reputation should be main- 
tained. One hundred and eight nominations are pro- 
vided for annually of the value of £2 and £3 each. 
The foals would number about 75, so that each costs 
the Committee about £4. 

Pigs would be sold at about seven months old, and 
he agreed that if the number at one time in the 
county was 15,790 it would mean about 30,000 mar- 
keted each year, or approximately a return of £100,000 
annually. It would not be fair, however, to compare 
a return for all the pigs marketed in the county with a 
return for foals the progeny of the mares subsidised 
by the Committee. There is no pork market in the 
county. 

If premiums were taken up and more money were 
set aside it would, of course, have to be taken from 
horses or cattle, but he believed the Committee would 
be prepared to do this. An increase in the amount of 
the subsidy would probably cause additional premium 
animals to be taken, but reviewing the conditions pre- 
vailing in the. county he doubted whether it would tend 
to increase the number of pigs kept._ The only effect 
would be to replace some of the ordinary boars; this, 
however, would be most desirable. 

Black boars are popular with some breeders, but 
premiums are now confined to the Large "White Yorks. 
From the. point of view of the eurer as now explained 
to him he quite, agreed that it would not be desirable 
to subsidise an animal that would be unsuitable for 
the Irish bacon trade. 


Mr. JOHN HOOPER, B.A., Representing the Statis- 
tics and Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

Explained the manner in which statistics of the pig 
industry are collected by the Department, and stated 
that these statistics are collected with other agricul- 
tural statistics in June of each year by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary (or the Dublin Metropolitan Police in 
Dublin and the adjoining districts over which this 
force have jurisdiction). A Constable calls on each 
pig keeper and ascertains, in addition to particulars 
about other stock, how many pigs he had on the 1st 
of June and how many of these were (1) boars kept 
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for breeding, (2) sows kept for breeding, (3) other pigs 
six months old and upwards, and (4) pigs under six 
months. These numbers, together with other par- 
ticulars, are entered down by the Constable opposite 
the name and address of the pig keeper in a book 
specially furnished for the purpose by the Department, 
and these records are sent to the Department, where 
the numbers for each Poor Law Union, County, etc., 
are compiled. 

As regards the method adopted bv the Department 
in estimating the number of pigs available for slaughter 
each year, he- stated that the method relied upon was 
based’ on the number of pigs under six months enume- 
rated by the police on the 1st of June. This figure, 
taken in conjunction with the mortality rates for pigs 
of different ages up to six months, gives the number 
of births in the six months from the 1st December to 
1st June. 

The Department assume that out of every . 1,000 
bonhams born alive the number that die from disease, 
accident, etc., in the first month is 120 (100 of which 
die in the first half of the month), in the second and 
third months, 20 (12 in the second and 8 in the third 
month), in the next three months 15 (6 in the fourth, 

5 in the fifth, and 4 in the sixth month), and 4 in the 
seventh month. It is assumed that the average age at 
which pigs are ready for slaughter is seven months 
and also that this is the age at which pigs nre used for 
breeding purposes for the first time. These figures 
were obtained by averaging estimates furnished for 
each district in Ireland by 38 Agricultural Instructors. 
The estimate of each Instructor was formed by averag- 
ing a number of estimates furnished to him by pig 
keepers in his district, and accordingly the estimates 
given above, are considered to be accurate. 

Taking these estimates as correct, and assuming 
that the same number of pigs is born each day from, 
say, 1st December to the following 1st June, it fol- 
lows that out of every 1,000 pigs born in this six 
months 134 die from disease, etc., before the 1st 
June, or in other words 866 are alive on the 1st June. 
Accordingly the number of -pigs born from 1st Decem- 
ber to 1st June is obtained by multiplying by 1,000 
the number of pigs under six months on the 1st June, 
and dividing by 866. From the mortality rates men- 


tioned it also follows that out of every 1,000 pigs born 
15!) die from disease or accident before reaching the 
age. of seven months, the remaining 841 being at that 
age fit to he slaughtered or to replenish breeding 
stock. Accordingly if the number of births m the six 
months 1st December to 1st June calculated as stated 
is multiplied by 841 and divided by 1,000 a ugure re- 
sults which shows the number of pigs ready for slaugh- 
ter or breeding in the six months from the following 
1st July to 31st December— seven months being taken 
as the age at which the pigs are ready for slaughter or 
breeding. Accordingly this number is thus calculated 
for the second half (if each year. The corresponding 
number for the first half of the year is assumed to bo 
the average of the numbers for the previous and sub- 
sequent six months. Thus the number of pigs that 
mature in the calendar year is calculated. The num- 
ber of these required to make good the deaths from 
disease etc., in the breeding stock is very small (not 
more, than about 4,000 in the year), but is allowed for 
at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum mortality. The 
increase or decrease in the numbers of breeding stock 
is also taken into account in calculating the number 
of pigs slaughtered. 

Taking the average number of bonhams born per 
annum in the last eight years calculated as indicated 
above and dividing by the average number of breed- 
ing sows kept, the number of bonhams born per an- 
num for every 10 breeding sows enumerated is 172. 
The average of independent estimates of this figure 
which were furnished by the Agricultural Instructors 
was 175, which goes to show the accuracy of the data 
used in the above calculations. 

It would not be correct to say that the number of 
pigs that mature in twelve months is double the num- 
ber of pigs under six months at a particular date, as- 
suming that the pig population remains constant from 
month to month or day to day. Such an estimate 
would be somewhat too high; a certain number of 
deaths is overlooked in this method as the pigs under 
six months would be. of all ages from one day old up 
to six months old and before maturing would have to 
go through a certain amount of risk from disease, etc., 
which would be considerable for the newly born bon- 
hams but small for the pigs approaching the age of 
six months. 


Table showing the estimated total numbers of Pigs slaughtered in Ireland and exported from Ireland, 
the estimated equivalent weight of Pork, and the estimated total value in each of the years 1905-14 
inclusive. 


Tear. 

Estimated 
Number of 
Pigs 

slaughtered 
in Ireland. 

Number of 
Pigs 

exported 
alive from 
Ireland. 

Estimated 
Total 
number 
of Pigs 
slaughtered 
and exported. 

Estimated 
Equivalent 
Weight of 
Pork.* 

Average 
Price of 
Pork 
per cwt. 

Estimated 
Total 
Value. | 


1,670,000 

148,000 

1,818,000 

cwts. 

2,727,000 

s. d. 
59 9 

£ 

8,146,000 


1,509,000 

200,000 

1,709,000 

2,563.000 

63 6 

8,138,000 


1,755,000 

265,000 

2 020,000 

3,030,000 

55 0 

8,332,000 


1,669,000 

342,000 

2,011,000 

3,016,000 

51 0 

7,691,000 


1,458,000 

324,000 

1,782,000 

2,674,000 

60 -3 

8,054,000 


1,444,000 

327,000 

1,771,000 

2,656,000 

55 3 

7,337,000 


1,508,000 

387,000 

1,895,000 

2,842,000 

48 0 

6,822,000i 


1,514,000 

482,000 

1,996,000 

2,994,000 

50 0 

7,484,000 


1,408,000 

429,000 

1,837,000 

2,755,000 

51 0 

7,027,000 

1905 

1,491,000 

364,000 

1,855,000 

2,783,000 

49 6 

6,887,000 


* The pigs are assumed to yield on an average 12 stone of Pork. 

t This is the estimated total value received by pig keepers from Bacon Curers, Pork Merchants, and 
exporters of live pigs. 

| In “ The Agricultural Output of Ireland in 1908 ” the estimate of the total value was given as 
£5,868,000. Information received after the publication of that Report shows that this estimate was too 

low. 
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Table showing the total estimated value* of Live Kgs and Kg Product. (Bacon, Hams, Pork, Pigs' Heads, 
Sausages, Lard, etc.) exported from and imported into Ireland. 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

— 


£ 


£ 

£ 




1908 

5,062,000 

2,655,000 

1 Q1 0 

6*337j000 

2,130,000 

1907 

5,235,000 

2,621,000 


2,258,000 

1906 

4,732,000 

'2,546,000 



2,168,000 

1905 

4,322,000 

2,020,000 

010 

1909 

5,644,000 

2,620,000 

1904 

4,698,000 

1,834,000 


* Tlie value' at the Irish port of exportation or importation. 


With regard to the method adopted in arriving at 
the value of the Irish import and export trade m pigs 
and pig products, he stated that the values were esti- 
mates. The average price per head or per cwt. of 
imports and of exports were estimated and these prices 
were then applied to the total number of pigs im- 
ported or exported as returned by the Department s 
ship inspectors and to the total weight of pig products 
imported or exported as returned by Harbour Authori- 
ties and Shipping Companies. 


Asked if he could supply figures showing a compari- 
son of the pig stocks kept in Denmark and Ireland, 
he furnished the three tables which follow : — 


Table 1. 


Year. 

Total Number of Pigs in 

Denmark. 

Ireland. 


2,496,601 

1,305,638 


1,467,822 

1,149,179 


1,456,699 

1,383,516 


1,168,493 

1,253,912 

1893 

829,131 

1,152,417 


Table 2; 


'Numbers of Pigs iu 191* in Denmark and Ireland aeooi-dmg to the elaasiflcation adopted in each country. 


Denmark. 

Ireland. 

Breeding Stock — 

Boars over four mouths 
Sows over four months 

12,637 
280,629 l 

Breeding Stock — 
Boars 
Sows 

1,938 

133,188 

Other Pigs — 

Over four months 
Under four months . . 

707,973 
. . 1,496,422 

Other Pigs — 

Over six months 
Under six months 

173,816 

996,696 

Total 

. . 2,496,661 

Total 

. . 1,305,638 


Table 3. 

The Percentages and Densities of the pig population on different sized holdings. 


Percentages of 
Total Number of Pigs. 


Holdings. 


In Ireland 
in 1912. 


In Denmark 
in 1909. 


Under I acre 
1 to 5 acres . . 

5 to 15 acres 
15 to 30 acres 
30 to 50 acres 
50 to 100 acres 
100 to 200 acres 
200 to 500 acres 
Over 500 acres 
Waste Land, etc. 


2-6 

30 

15-0 

24-1 

20-0 

20-9 

9-3 


1-6 

2-8 

11-1 

12-2 

13-7 

27- 0 

28- 1 

1- 5 

2- 0 


All Classes of Holdings 


Number of Pigs 
100 acres of land. 


In Ireland 
in 1912. 


In Denmark 
in 1909. 


* The number of pigs per 100 acres in 1914 was 6 in Ireland and 26 in Denmark. 
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Mr. John Hooper, B.A. — continued. 


He drew attention to the fact that the percentage 
of pigs kept in Denmark increases with the size of 
the holdings until the holding reaches 200 acres. The 
number of pigs in Denmark on holdiugs from 100 to 
200 acres was 28.1 per cent, of the total number in 
the country; the number of pigs in Ireland on holdings 
of this size was only 9.3 per cent, of the total number 
of pigs in Ireland. The figures for Denmark were 
taken from “ The Statistical Year Book of Denmark 
for 1914.” The classification of holdings adopted in 
this report is different from that used by the Depart- 
ment, and the percentages shown for different holdings 
in Denmark are estimates made from the classified 
figures published for Denmark. 

From figures showing the total number of pigs and 
the total produce of the potato crop in Ireland in each 
of the last forty years he observed that a good potato 
year is generally followed, but not always, by a large 
pig population in the succeeding year. With regard 
to the variations in the number of pigs in Ireland, he 
pointed out that though there are violent annual fluc- 


tuations which tend to obscure the general tendency 
to increase or diminish, still the pig population seemed 
to vary generally in cycles of four years, as there is 
usually found in each cycle of four years two upward 
and two downward tendencies helping to neutralise 
each other. In this connection he submitted figures 
showing averages of the numbers in Ireland for periods 
of four years. 

The average of the numbers on the 1st of June for 
each four years since 1896 were : — 


Average 1896 to 1899 ... ... 1,337.314 

1900 to 1903 ... ... 1,299,695 

„ 1904 to 1907 ... ... 1,260,176 

,, 1908 to 1911 ... ... 1,245.536 

,, 1912, 1913, and 1914, ... 1,229,985 


Above figures show there has been a slight but con- 
tinuous downward tendency since 1896-1899. 
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APPENDIX I, 


MEMORANDUM ON THE CONDITIONS OF THE PIG-BREEDING INDUSTRY IN DENMARK- 
Prepared by Mr. O. W. H. Roclston, Member of Committee. 


As frequent reference bas been made during the 
course of the Inquiry to Denmark, and the conditions 
which govern the production of pork there, a short 
account of the country and the system which has been 
employed to foster and develop the pig-feeding industry 
may be of interest for purposes of comparison and in- 
formation. 

The kingdom of Denmark, which comprises the 
peninsula of Jutland and the islands of Fyen, Zealand, 
and Laaland, as well as numerous other smaller islands, 
has an area of 15,582 square miles and in 1911 con- 
tained a population of 2,757,076. It is accordingly 

barely half the size of Ireland, and with little more 
than 'half the population. The soil is thin and gravelly 
and there are large areas of poor inferior land. The 
general surface of the country is flat with gentle undu- 
lations, and the highest elevation reaches only 550 feet 
above sea level. On this account the surface is much 
exposed during the long winter season to cold winds. 
The summer season is short and cool, and for this rea- 
son early ripening cereals are essential. The crops 
grown include oats, wheat, barley, rye, roots, and hay. 
Careful preservation of the manure made by the num- 
ber of live stock kept is a distinctive feature of Danish 
farming. This, it is found, gives “ body ” and mois- 
ture-holding capacity to the light type of dry .soils 
which are common, and is sufficient in itself to main- 
tain fertility. Artificials are only applied to a very 
moderate extent and are ‘confined to one or two crops. 
The usual seven course rotation practised is. (1) Rye 
sown in autumn and used as green feeding for cattle 
the following season; (21 Roots (after dung ploughed in 
during autumn), generally Beet, also Mangolds, Tur- 
nips, Potatoes, Carrots, etc. (Beet is more largely 
grown than Turnips owing to the fact that it does not 
taint the milk when fed to dairy cows, and also be- 
cause having a deeper-rooting habit of growth it suits 
light land better) ; (8) Barley or Oats laid down with a 
“ seeds " mixture of grasses and clovers. For the next 
two years (4 and 5) the grass both in spring and 
autumn receives a dressing of liquid manure from the 
urine tank to be. found in connection with each farm- 
stead. A considerable part of the grass is mown for 
hay in the two seasons; the rest is grazed and the 
cows are tethered in lines (very few fences exist) which 
are moved forward daily until the crop is eaten. (6) 
Oats followed by (7) a Forage crop such as a mixture 
of oats and peas, which are partly fed green and partly 
made into hay; fields which have become exceptionally 
foul with weeds are occasionally left fallow in this year 
for the purpose of thorough cleaning. There is a con- 
siderable export of barley, but the quantity of oats, 
wheat, and rye grown is not sufficient to provide food 
for the live stock, and in consequence feeding stuffs are 
imported each year to a large value. 

In 1912 the value of the feeding stuffs imported 
amounted to £4,236,000, whereas in the same year the 
value of the similar commodity exported was only 
£182,000. The value of the grain imports in 1912 was 
£5,598,000, while the total export value was £778,000. 
The Danish export of corn is practically confined to 
barley, including of late years wheat. The total yield 
of the various grain crops for the year 1912 were : — 
Oats, 41,085,000 bushels; Barley, 22,164,000 bushels, 
or approximately 550,000 tons; Rye, 17, 902, 500; other 
sorts, 17,215,000; Wheat, 3,492,500 bushels, or ap- 
proximately 89,085 tons. Of this total yield, the rela- 
tive quantities of the only two grain crops exported 
were : — Barley, 77,300 tons, and Wheat 13,200 tons. 

In 1913 the total value of imports amounted to 
£47,522,000, and the exports to £40,072,000; of this 
export, the proportion sent to the United Kingdom 
totalled £28,830,638. 


The following table shows the comparative values in- 
1913 of the Butter, Eggs, Bacon, and Pork exported 
from Denmark and Ireland to the British market : — 



Denmark. 

Ireland. 


£ 

£ 

Butter, 

... 10,657,589 

3,735,645 

Eggs, 

... 2.290,843 

8,019,167 

Bacon, 

... 8.865.670 

4,209,104 

Pork, 

195,798 

1,024,197 (Live Pigs) 


194,454 (Fresh Pork) 

Of the total quantitv of bacon and hams (7,387,990 
cwts.) imported into Great Britain in 1913, nearly 35 
per cent, of this came from the United States. 31 per 
cent, from Denmark, 10 per cent, from Ireland, 9 per 
cent, from the Netherlands, 4 per cent, from Canada, 
and 4 per cent, from Russia. 

The position which Denmark holds as a producer of 
butter, eggs, and bacon is generally admitted to be due 
to two main causes, viz., the satisfactory character of 
the educational system, and the conditions of land 
tenure enforced by the State. The following extract 
from an authoritative* publication (1915) indicates - 
briefly the outline which these two agencies for na- 
tional improvement in agriculture follow :■ — 

“ Education is compulsory and free for children from 
7 to 14 years of age, the public schools being main- 
tained by Communal rates. Of the whole population, 
37-8 per cent, live by agriculture, 13-5 per cent, by 
manufactures, and 15 per cent, by commerce and 
transport About five-sixths of the land is pos- 

sessed by small freeholders and peasants, the law for- 
bidding the union of small farms into large estates. 
There are 21 agricultural or horticultural schools in the 
country, and a Veterinary and Agricultural College at 
Copenhagen, to which the State makes an annual grant 
of £21,110. ” 

As may be deduced from the annual exports shown 
in a previous table, Danish farmers have almost exclu- 
sively devoted themselves to Dairying and Pork+ pro- 
duction. The former rendered the development of the 
latter essential. The Report of a Canadian Commis- 
sion which visited Denmark in 1909 to inquire into 
the Pig-Breeding industry makes this point clear : — 

“ While pig-raising is a prominent and valuable 
branch of Danish agriculture, it stands second to dairy- 
ing, which is the chief branch of farming. Butter for 
the British market is the first object of the farmer, 
and this leaves a tremendous quantity of by-product in 
the form of skim-milk. Without this most of those 
visited considered pig-raising could not profitably be 
carried on. Everywhere skim-milk or whey constitutes 
a portion of the swine ration, the number of swine fed 
largely depending upon the size of the milking herd. 
About two or three pigs per cow is the rule on many 
of the farms visited.” 


* Bee Hazell’s Annual for 1915, p. 208, 

■fThe following Table shows the number of the 'different 
descriptions of Live Stock in Ireland and in Denmark in 
1914.— 


- 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. | 

Horses. 

Ireland 

5,051,645 

3,600,581 

1,305,638 

619,345 

Denmark ... 

2,462,862 

514,918 

2,496,661 

568,240 


T 
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The following paragraphs extracted from the Consular 
Report for 1912 regarding the trade and commerce of 
Denmark deals with the value of agriculture as an 
industry in Denmark, and the large part which the 
small holder has taken in its development : — 

“ That agriculture is Denmark’s most important in- 
dustry can best be seen by recent statistics, which in- 
dicate that 88 per cent, of the country’s export is 
‘agricultural produce.’ Denmark annually exports 
butter, bacon, eggs, and meat to the value of 
450,000,000 kr. (£25,000,000). It is principally during 
the last 20 to 25 years that so enormous a development 
has taken place. * A cause of this growth is the fact 
that the laws all tend to prevent the creation of new 
large farms, as it is forbidden to join smaller farms and 
thus make large farms out of them, and also that a 
large proportion of the land leased to, or worked by the 
peasants, which 50 to 60 years ago belonged to large 
estates, has been sold to them, so that the Danish 
peasant himself owns the land he cultivates; it is esti- 
mated that only one-fifteenth of the agricultural popu- 
lation are tenants or lease-holders, the remaining pea- 
sant farmers being freeholders. 

‘ ‘ It may also be remarked that the successful results 
obtained by Danish agriculture of recent years are in 
a great measure to be attributed to the system prevail- 
ing at the Danish Government and State-aided schools, 
at which special attention is given to educating the 
pupils of both sexes for practical farming life. 

“ Denmark’s population was in February, 1911, 
2,757,076, of which number 34.5 per cent, belonged to 
the agricultural classes. Of large estates or gentle- 
men's farms there are 2,066, of peasants’ farms 75,520, 
and of small holdings 74,000. 

“ Small holdings . — Of these, there are about 74,000, 
each comprising an area of about 3 to 7 acies. On a 
well conducted small holding there are usually a couple, 
of cows, which produce annually about 3.600 kilos, of 
milk (810 gallons), representing a value of £10. Be- 
sides these some 10 or 12 pigs are kept for fattening, 
representing a valup of £32 to £37. Some 50 or 60 
fowls, capable of giving a yearly return of £8 10s., are 
also usually kept by tlia small holder, as well as two 
or three calves, which may give a profit of £3 4s. per 
head. A small holding of the size mentioned may be 
reckoned to have a value of from £170 to £300j in- 
cluding the live-stock. No branch of Danish agricul- 
ture has reaped more profit from the co-operative move- 
ment than these small holdings, as they now receive 
the same payment for their milk and pigs as the large 
farmer, consequently they have risen higher in value 
than other land. Not only the State, but agricultural 
organisation as a whole does much to help this class of 
farmer. 

“ In the last few years several estates, as well as 
manv farms, have been sold to be divided up into 
small holdings. Several of these are worked as com- 
plete model farms, which by reason of their intense 
cultivation, return their holders a good income. Many 
small holders increase their profits by gardening and 
bee-keeping.” 

The dairying industry of Denmark may he taken as 
dating from 1875, when low prices made the produc- 
tion of grain unprofitable, and Danish farmers were 
forced to change their system. The line chosen was 
to increase the amount of foodstuffs raised on farms, 
and to feed this to dairy cows. The establishment of 
co-operative creameries followed and an organised sys- 
tem of butter production to meet the requirements' of 
the British market established. Up to 1887 Danish 
pigs and pork were exported chiefly to Germany, but 
m that year the import restrictions imposed bv the 
latter country effectually stopped this trade, and an- 
other market had to be secured. After an investigation 
of the requirements of the British pork and bacon 
market, steps were taken to make this the outlet for 
supplies. In 1888 the pig population of Denmark was 
771,000 and in that year the number of pigs handled in 
the single curing factory then built was 23,407. In 3914 
pig stocks in Denmark liad increased to 2,496,661,+ 
the number of co-operative bacon factories had reached 
a total of 42,* in which 1,969.529 pigs were slaughtered 
for export as bacon during that yea>\ While most of 
this trade has been built up by the intelligent co- 


* The number is now 45. 


operation of the Danish farmers, the assistance of 
Government in various ways has not been wanting. 

The chief point to which attention was early directed 
was the breeding of a type of pig which suited the 
requirements of the British market. For this purpose 
the Dane had as foundation stock a breed of native 
pigs known as the Landrace, and in order to improve 
the quality of these, the plan of crossing with the 
Large York was found to give best results. These are 
now the only two recognised breeds in the country. 
With the assistance of the Government, which has a 
special live stock Commissioner and seven assistants 
to direct the industry, a number of breeding centres 
in which one or other of the two types of pigs are 
raised have been established in each district. These 
are under the supervision of a Committee of three 
members, two of whom are appointed by the. local co- 
operative pig-curing society or societies, the third mem- 
ber being the local assistant to the Government Live 
Stock Commissioner. The object of the Government 
Live Stock Department in assisting breeding centres is 
to enable young pigs of high quality for breeding pur- 
poses to be sold to farmers at a reasonable price — the 
general price for young pigs about 8 weeks old being 
approximately 27/- to 28/- each. There are now 
(1915) 23 of these centres subsidised at which young 
boars of the pure Large York breed are produced for 
sale to farmers, and 107 at which mostly young sows 
of the native Danish breed are raised for distribution. 

In addition to these breeding centres there are a 
number of control experiment stations where the off- 
spring of approved animals are registered, and trials 
made as to their fattening and other qualities. A 
Government grant of approximately £1,400 is made 
for these two purposes, and a similar sum is subscribed 
by the co-operative abattoirs. 

Each year a Report is issued on the results obtained. 
According to the most recent of these published, the 
experiments show that there is no difference in the 
two breeds as regards thriving, i.e., the rate of gain 
made. The native breed has, however, been found to 
be inferior at the slaughter-house test, especially as 
regards hams and sides: the Large York gives about 
2 per cent, more bacon fit for export, and thus carries 
a lesser proportion of offal than the native breed. In 
both breeds about 1-1 lb. of increase was obtained 
from food units. The age of the pigs when slaugh- 
tered was on the average barely 200 days, or approxi- 
mately close on 7 months, and the weight was 198 lbs., 
i.e., 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 2 lbs. 

In addition to the foregoing there are a large number 
of swine breeding societies established for the purpose 
of producing a useful type of pig to fulfil the require- 
ments of both the farmer and the bacon factory. These 
are under the control of the eo-operative abattoirs, and 
though formerly in receipt of a Government grant are 
not so now. In all, it would appear, the amount of 
the direct subsidies given by Government — apart from 
the Government Commissioners appointed to supervise 
the industry — is approximately £3,000 per annum. 

For a number of years past considerable attention 
lias been paid in Denmark to the results obtained from 
different methods of feeding. The main objects of the 
experiments carried out have been (1) to ascertain the 
fattening powers of various combinations of feeding 
stuffs, their effect upon the meat, also the proportion 
of com or its equivalent required to produce cne pound 
of pork; (2) to determine the relative economic value 
of the three recognised breeds (a) native Danish, (b) 
Large Y’ork, and (c) a cross of the two first breeds. 
Since 1908 these experiments have been carried out 
in connection with the Royal Agricultural and Veteri- 
nary College. at Copenhagen under the supervision of 
the distinguished Veterinarian, Professor Bang, and 
annual reports dealing with tlie results obtained are 
published. The aim throughout both in breeding and 
feeding has been how to raise most economically a type 
of pig which will arrive quickly at a standard weight of 
120 to 190 lbs. dead and produce prime quality bacon. 
To the Danish experiments is due primarily the credit 
of having definitely ascertained the “ food-unit ” value 
of each class of food given to pigs, using one pound of 
grain, such as barley, oats, wheat, etc., as a basis. In 
this way the feeding value of one pound of grain has 
been found to possess the same feeding value as 4 
pounds of boiled potatoes, 5 pounds of sugar beets, 
green lucerne or green vetches, 6 pounds of skim milk 


t “ The number of young farrowed by Danish sows between 15th July, 1913, and 15th Julv, 1914, was 3.964,000. or 1.413 
young per ]00 sows (14-13 per sow). The number of herds of pigs increased between 1909 and 1914 from 188,000, to 208,000 
an average increase of 4,000 herds per annum .” — Journal of the Board of Agriculture for England, May, 1916, p, 129. * 
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<a gallon weighing 10-3 lbs.), and 8 pounds of mangolds. 
On this basis a variation in the character of the diet 
according to the classes of pigs and the feeding ma- 
terial available at the season can be prepared. One 
single fact, which, it may be mentioned, lias been 
demonstrated over and over again to the Danish far- 
mer through these, experiments is, that the cost of 
gain increases with the age and weight of the pigs; 
that is to say, the older and heavier the pigs gets, the 
greater the amount of food units necessary to put on 
the same amount of gain. 

The Report of the Canadian Commission dealing with 
this aspect of the industry states : — 

“ The system of feeding according to the weight of 
the pigs is believed to give the maximum of profit 
from the food consumed. This has the confidence of 
the feeders throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. By lectures and the distribution of literature all 
farmers know these things, and, being educated and 
thrifty, they do not follow old systems and customs 
because they are old, but adopt the new because they 
believe them to be more profitable. The experiment 
station is believed in, and feeders everywhere are 
anxious to learn and adopt the methods recommended 
by these institutions. It must be remembered that 
those in charge, of the station work are not only ex- 
tremely practical but sufficiently conservative to be 
sure of the accuracy of their findings before giving 
them out. Instead of spinning fine theories and en- 
deavouring to work these out, they begin at the. other 
end and consult the pig first and follow the way 
opened. The result of this is that pig feeding 
throughout Denmark is extremely uniform.”* 

As regards the imported foodstuffs used, these are 
largely bought from various countries in quantity 
through co-operative feed-buying associations, and in- 
clude bran, rye, maize, cotton seed cake and sunflower 
seed cake. By this means the Danish farmer gets his 
feeding at a comparatively low price. 

The price which will be paid by factories for pigs 
during the week which follows is generally fixed each 
Saturday. A Committee consisting of the President 
of the Co-operative Curing Association, the Manager of 
the Factory, and a prominent farmer who is not on the 
directorate', are entrusted with this duty. The mana- 
ger can supply the others with the latest telegrams and 
information regarding the state of the British bacon 
market and the results of the consignments shipped 
during the week ; guided by these facts, after providing 
for a profit of approximately 5/2-J to 7/3£ per pig and 
a small allowance for the working expenses, the Com- 
mittee fix upon the quotation for the coming week. 
This is promptly telegraphed or telephoned through to 
the supply area, so that feeders know exactly what 
they are doing before consigning their pigs. Great 
care is taken in fixing a figure which will return the 
association a profit, and much competition exists among 
-associations as to which shall pay the highest final 
dividends. 

In regard to the tendency observable in Ireland of 
heavy market supplies of pork being confined to cer- 


* Report of Canadian Commission on Swine Hus- 
bandry in the United Kingdom and Denmark (p. 38). 


tain months, the Canadian Commission were informed 
that in Denmark “ no steps are taken by the associa- 
tions to discourage heavy deliveries during any par- 
ticular season of the year, as for instance in the autumn 
when other countries have heavy runs. The farmers 
have learned the wisdom of even distribution through- 
out the year. Apart from this the farmers are gUided 
in the number of pigs fed on the production of milk. 
Since this is fairly constant throughout the year, it-, 
follows that the pig stock is, as a rule, about the same 
from month to month, and from season to season." 

In order to ensure that the weekly supplies of bacon 
sent to England are marketed to best advantage, a 
federation of the co-operative bacon factories exists 
with a central office in Copenhagen. It consists of 
representatives from all the Committees of the co- 
operative slaugbteries and all the managers. This 
office is furnished from week to week with complete 
returns of the business transacted at each co-operative 
factory, including cost of production and the actual 
market returns of bacon sold. A circular embodying 
this information is sent out to all factories enabling 
them to see how each is succeeding in comparison with 
others. This system has proved of considerable help 
in fostering methods of improvement and in stimulat- 
ing the industry as a whole. 

In conclusion, a paragraph from the Report of the 
Canadian Commission, which is in reality a summary 
of the conditions that have operated in making the pig 
industry such a large source of profit to Danish far- 
mers., may be quoted : — 

“ Danish farmers have for many yeats depended on 
the pig for the necessary revenue. While Continental 
markets were open for live pigs, and paid good prices 
for pork products, there was no incentive to produce a 
special type of pig. The closing of Germany against 
live pigs from Denmark compelled Danish farmers to 
seek a new market. This they found in Great Britain. 
An investigation revealed that highest prices were paid 
for what was known as Wiltshire sides. It was dis- 
covered also that milk feeding was favourable to the 
production of a high quality of bacon. Constantly 
growing revenue from the pig has been a strong in- 
centive to the man on the farm. In planning his rota- 
tion the Danish farmer remembers the pig and grows 
what will best suit that branch of his operations. He. 
has skim milk and has studied its value in pork pro- 
duction. He has learned the correct quantity to feed 
for best results for pigs of different ages. He com- 
bines his foods and prepares them to reap the last cent 
of profit. Through the co-operative curing organisa- 
tion he pays an expert to look after the conversion of 
his pigs into bacon and of bacon into money. He pays 
for having these things done, he does not worry about 
them but devotes his energies to cheap production of 
the class of pigs that brings him the most money. 
The bacon industry of Denmark might he compared to 
a well conducted departmental store having a com- 
petent manager in charge of each department. The 
success of each branch is the success of the store, 
which in the case in question is the Danish swine 
rearing industry.”* 


* Report of Canadian Commission on Swine Hus- 
bandry in the United Kingdom and Denmark (pp. 49 
and 50). 
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TRANSLATION OF MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY MR. PETER AUG. MORKEBERG, GOVERN- 
MENT KONSULENT IN LIVE STOCK BREEDING, DEALING WITH THE NATURE AND SCOPE 
OF THE STATE ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO THE PIG BREEDING INDUSTRY IN DENMARK. 


(Obtained through the courtesy of the Foreign Office— April, 1915.) 


The State provision for the improvement of breeds 
of swine in Denmark is carried out with the help of — 

A. — Live Stock Shows (organised by the Agricul- 

tural Societies and their Provincial Federa- 
tions). 

B. — Swine-breeding Centres and Control and Ex- 

periment Stations. 

C. — Stud Books. 


In addition there is the assistance of the Govern- 
ment Ivonsulenter or Experts in swine-breeding. 

The State funds applied to the encouragement of 
swine-breeding through the Live Stock Shoics vary 
somewhat from year to year, as the amount of the 
sum is dependent upon the amount applied to that 
purpose by the Agricultural Societies. 

In 1918, which is the latest year for which these 
figures have been published, the sum applied to awards 
T 2 
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for. pigs at the public Live Stock Shows was 24,169 kr. 
(£1,409). Of this sum one-half was defrayed by the 
State. In the same year a sum of 10,508 kr. (£612) 
was allotted to awards for pigs at the Provincial 
Federation Shows. Of this the State contributed 
7,005 kr. (£468), or two-thirds of the total amount. 

Thus in 1913 a sum of 19,089 kr. (£1,113) was ap- 
plied, out of State funds, to awards for swine at Live 
Stock Shows. 

The State funds applied to the establishment of 
Swine-breeding Centres and Control and Experiment 
Stations for Swine amount annually to 25,000 kr. 
(£1,458). 

The annual amount contributed annually out of 
State funds towards the keeping of the swine stud 
book is 2,500 kr. 

Thus in the financial year 1913/14 there was allotted 
out of Government funds : — 

A. — To Live Stock Shows, about 19,000 kr. (£1,110) 

B. — To the establishment of Swine- 

breeding Centres and Control 
and Experiment Stations for 
Swine, ‘about ... ... 25,000 kr. (£1,458) 

C. — To keeping the Swine Stud- 

Book, about ... ... 2,500 1st. (£145) 


Total, about ... 46,500 kr. (£2,800) 

This sum may be taken as approximately that at 
present applied by the State under ordinary circum- 
stances to the objects mentioned. 


The amount expended by the State on the Konsulent 
Service (Government Experts) fpr the benefit of pig- 
breeding in particular cannot be precisely stated. This 
work is done by a Konsulent, under whom there are 7 
Assistants, but these 8 officials have other duties to 
perform as well. It may be estimated that the State 
annually expends about 6,000 kr. (£300) on the work 
done by the Konsulent Service in connection with the 
furtherance of swine-breeding. 

Thus the State may be said to expend annually a 
sum of about 52,500 kr., or somewhat over £3,000 in 
promoting the industry of swine-breeding. 

The Government Grant to fhe Live Stock Shows is 
paid out through the medium of the Agricultural 
Societies to which is entrusted the actual distribution 
of the money among the various exhibitors. The Show 
Regulations drawn up by the various Agricultural 
Societies for the distribution of the money must, how- 
ever, be in accordance with the provisions of the Live 
Stock Law. 


The Government Grant for establishing Swine-breed- 
ing Centres and Control and Experiment Stations for 
swine is paid by the State to the Co-operative Danish 
Abattoirs, which contribute an equal amount. The 
distribution of funds to the owners of Breeding Centres 
and Experiment Stations is in accordance with the 
rules, approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, for the 
recognition by the State of Swine-breeding Centres 
and the rules with regard to Control and Experiment 
Stations for swine. 


The Government Grant towards the stud-books is 
paid out to the Danish Co-operative Agricultural Socie- 
ties, which administer the money. 


. J - ue government Urant to the Konsulent Service 
i.c., provision of experts, is paid by the Treasury either 
directly or through the Royal Danish Agricultural 
Society, to the experts employed. 


APPENDIX III. 

LETTER FROM MR. HARALD FABER, COMMISSIONER FOR DANISH TRODUCE ON THE 
BRITISH MARKETS. 


Reprinted from “ The Times ” of 29 th January, 1915. 


DANISH BACON PRODUCTION. 


TO THE EDXTOB OF THE TIMES. 


Sir, — In The Times of November 10 you published 
a letter from me in which I showed that the large 
animal industry of Denmark cannot exist on the pro- 
ductions from Danish soil alone, but that a large im- 
port of vegetable food for man and beast is required 
equalling (in 1913) more than a quarter (28 per cent.) 
of the harvest, calculated as com values. My purpose 
was to show bow unfounded was the suspicion that 
Denmark imported corn, particularly maize, in order 
to forward it to Germany— all the more unfounded as 
the export from Denmark of all com, including, of 
course maize, and all cattle foods, was prohibited 
soon after the beginning of the war, for very obvious 
reasons, as the following figures will show. 


The official statistics from the Danish Statistics 
Department for the year 1914 are now to hand am 
they show very forcibly what difficulties the anima 
industry of that country has had to contend with 
In order to fully understand this, it should be bom 
m mind that the number of the various domesti 
animals in Denmark has increased largely during re 
cent years; the number of pigs, which in 1909 was 1 
millions, had last summer reached the “ record ’’ c 
" u n /*^ ons ’ almost one for each inhabitant a figur 
which explains the large imports of Danish’ bacon t 
this country. But these pigs must be fed. "When th 
number of pigs increases by 70 per cent, the need fo 
imported foodstuff must necessarily increase lamelv 
The number of cattle was also the highest on recorc 
and shows an increase during five years of more that 
u per cent. 


Sm« pi ' e S 0 " s rea , r ’ pattl T °"™e harvest in 

-During the months Janpaey-July the imports 
were, expressed in 1,000 tons:— 



Total 

Maize, i 

Oilcake. 

Oats 





iJarley. 

1913 

921 

260 

342 

47 

1914 

839 I 

191 

319 

88 


»uen tue war broke out the stock of com and cattle 
food was therefore not very large. The five months 
of the war Acgust to December show very large re- 
+u the SUpp - J of im P orte d corn and cattle 
“ ore serious as the result of the harvest 
l,000^tons^— e °"" that 0t 191S * ; the imports were, in 




Total 

Maize. 

Oilcake. 

Oats 





Barley. 

1913 

704 

145 

254 

57 

1914 ... j 

307 

75 | 

132 

19 


a total shortage during five months of 400,000 tons. 


Before the war Denmark had imported less com and ~*n i , - 
cattle food than during the corresponding period of 1 
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The total import of maize fell from 405,000 tons in 
1913 to 266,000 tons in 1914, and the supply had to be 
drawn from other than the usual sources — viz., in 
tons : — 


Imported from 

1913. 

1914. 


... 75,000 

33,000 





... 103,000 


United Kingdom 







... 55,000 

108,000 

Other Countries • 



Total, ... 

... 405,000 

260,000 


Owing to the increasing number of pigs the Danish 
supply of bacon to the English market has steadily 
grown from 1,725 tons a week in 1910 to 2,265 tons a 
week in 1913. During the last quarter of the year 1914 
the weekly supply has been very large, 2,763 tons, and 
this large supply has kept prices down, even below 


‘More was shipped from U.K., but much of what was 
exported from TJ.K. in December, 1914, was not included in 
the imports to Denmark until January this year. 
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what they were during the same quarter of 1913. But 
these large supplies are partly due to the fact that the 
number of pigs in Denmark has been gradually re- 
duced. Sows, even pregnant sows, and pigs not yet 
fully grown have been killed because the feeding stuffs 
have been so expensive and because of the fear of not 
getting supplies enough later on. Suckling pigs, which 
before the war fetched 20s., became almost unsaleable 
and were sold at 2s. to 8s. in December, showing that 
Danish farmers were disinclined to fatten pigs for 
bacon. The imports of bacon from Denmark are likely 
to be smaller later on, and as Denmark supplies half 
the bacon imported to U.K., (his will likely affect 
bacon prices here. The " record ” import of bacon 
from Denmark last year, 135,740 tons, valued at nearly 
.£10,000,000 sterling, is, therefore, not likely to be 
repeated next year unless the supply of foodstuffs to 
Denmark is very considerably improved. The shortage 
last year compared with 1913 was 480,000 tons. 

The Danish Government was therefore wise in pro- 
hibiting the export of corn and cattle food soon after 
the beginning of the war, in the interest of the Danish 
population in general and the Danish farmers espe- 
cially. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

HARALD FABER. 

7 and 8, Idol Lane, E.C., Jan. 27. 


APPENDIX IV. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PIG-BREEDING INDUSTRY IN IRELAND. 


Furnished by Mr. B. H. Keane, Cappoquin 

I. — The Improved Economic Conditions of the Irish 
Farmer. — Since the introduction of the various Land 
Acts and the following up of them by land purchase, 
the Irish farmer has become much more prosperous, 
and tillage has been on the decline. Unfortunately 
this prosperity is not due to increased energy on the 
part of the farmer, but to the fact that he can make 
increased profits out of grazing land without employ- 
ing labour, and with no personal exertion. Ireland is 
becoming more and more every year a cattle nursery 
for the English feeder. The enormous increase in bank 
deposits, and the extreme value of Irish land go to 
show that the Irish farmer, even with a shrinking til- 
lage acreage, is still becoming steadily more pros- 
perous. 

The raising of pigs entails some exertion, and there 
is no doubt that this branch of farming cannot be suc- 
cessful if the raiser has to go to the shop for every- 
thing his pigs eat. Generally speaking the poorest dis- 
tricts in Ireland produce relatively most fat pigs and 
the steadiest supplies, but with increased prosperity 
there is a tendency towards idleness, and the somewhat 
troublesome pig raising industry suffers. In many' in- 
stances the farmer only breeds and feeds pigs when 
conditions appear exceptionally favourable. He gets 
in a stock of pigs, rears and fattens them, and has 
them ready just about the time a period of lower 
prices is beginning. If he would sometimes try re- 
versing tEis procedure and begin pig raising when 
prices are low, he would find that he would more fre- 
quently meet good markets; or preferably, if he main- 
tained a steady supply he would find the' good markets 
would more than recompense for the bad. 


Bacon Factory, Co. Waterford. 

II. — The Labour Question. — "With the decline of til- 
lage, the eost of living, and the standard of comfort 
have increased. The demand for labour has become 
less. The labourer has had to emigrate to the large 
industrial towns in England and America. Labourers 
were great pig fatteners, but now that they have to a 
large extent left the country, the fattening as fell as 
the raising of pigs is more than ever dependent on the 
farmer, but the labour being difficult to obtain, the 
farmer finds pig fattening a greater burden than it was 
when labour was plentiful and cheap. 

III. — The Stricter Enforcement ot Sanitary Lau-s . — 
There is no doubt that the Sanitary Laws required 
looking into, and probably drastic changes were neces- 
sary, but the prohibition of keeping of pigs in yards in 
the villages and towns throughout the country gave 
the pig fattening industry a very serious cheek. The 
farmer has, therefore, to be looked to almost entirely 
for the supplies of fat pigs which were previously sup- 
plied largely by labourers, villagers, and townspeople. 
If the system of allotment gardens as practised in 
many parts of England were adopted in this country, 
townspeople could feed pigs on their allotments. 

XV. — Price of Maize and Potato Supplies. — Since the 
decline in acreage of corn and potatoes, pig feeders 
depend almost entirely on maize meal and separated 
milk. The price of maize fluctuates from time to time, 
and whenever a period comes of high priced maize and 
low prices for fat pigs, pig production stops. The fol- 
lowing table shows the prices of Maize Meal F.O.R. in 
Dungarvan, which is generally a cheap town, and the 
prices (dead weight) for pigs 'at Cappoquin from Mav, 
1911, to August, 1912 : — 


1911. 

Price of Maize. 

Price of Pigs. 

1912. 

Price of Maize. 

Price of Pigs. 

May 

16a. to 17a. 

51a. 

Januarv 

20a. to 21a. 


June 

17a. 

52 a. to 55 a. 

February 

21a. 


July 

17a. 

48a. to 52a. 

March ... 

20a. to 21a. 


August 

17a. 

48a. to 51a. 

April ... 

20a. to 20a. 6d. 


September 

17 a. to 18 a. 

48a. to 51a. 

May ... 

20a. 6 d. 

56a. to 58a. 

October 

18a. to 20a. 

42a. to 45a. 




November 

20a. 

42a. to 45a. 

July 

17 a. to 19a. 6 d. 


December 

20a. 

41a. to 42a. 

August 

16a. 6 d. to 17a. 

56a. to 59a. 
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Pigs were plentiful in 1911, but during that year the 
price of maize advanced and remained high until well 
into 1912. The potato crop in 1912 was bad. This 
resulted in farmers fattening off their breed-stock. In 
1913 pigs were very scarce and brought unprecedented 
prices, maize got cheaper, and the potato crop was 
excellent, so that farmers began to resume pig breed- 
ing and an improved supply in 1914 resulted. 

V . — Market Fluctuations . — England is the chief 
market for Irish bacon, and every year it becomes more 
and more a dumping ground for the bacon-products of 
other countries, thanks to the exceptionally favourable 
facilities offered by the carrying companies to foreign 
countries. Now more than ever is Ireland in competi- 
tion with the surplus supplies of every bacon producing 
country in the world, and paying freights out of all 
proportion higher than foreign competitors. In this 
connection the following table, showing the freights 
for bacon from various Continental ports to London 
and Manchester and the freights between Cappoquin 
and these two cities, may be of interest : — 

s. d. 

"Esjberg (Denmark) via Harwich to London, 22 3 
Gothenburg (Sweden) ,, ... 18 3 

Rotterdam (Holland) ,, ... 11 6 

Cappoquin 34 2 

Copenhagen (Denmark) to Manchester, 32 3 
Malmoe (Sweden) ... 32 3 

Rotterdam tt ... 04 10 

Cappoquin ... 37 6 

A good maize harvest stimulates pig raising in foreign 
countries as well as in Ireland, resulting in cheap pigs 
and cheap bacon. The prosperous though short-sighted 
Irish fanner promptly stops unprofitable pig produc- 
tion, whereas the thrifty, far-seeing Dane maintains 
his supplies, even at a loss. When bacon recovers 
Ireland has no pigs,, and the foreign competitor steps 
in with steady supplies, never fails his customers, and 
reaps a rich harvest. 


,/ Vl -—Q ualit y °f Bacon .— It is generally admitted 
that the quality of Irish bacon is far superior to that 
produced by foreign countries, but cost of living having 
increased, the British customer has become less fas" 
tidious than he used to be, and price is now becoming 


more important than quality. Many retailers who for- 
merly bought Irish bacon only are now buying Danish 
almost entirely, except when they think their stocks 
will not meet immediate clearance; it is then the 
better keeping, better quality, Irish bacon gets the 
preference. These remarks, of course, do not apply in 
the case of retailers who cater for the wealthy con- 
sumer. 

VII . — Quality of the Irish Pig . — It is a regrettable 
fact that the retailer prefers Danish to Irish sides. 
Irish pigs are, generally speaking, heavy-shouldered. 
The shoulder or fore-end is the cheapest portion of a 
side of bacon, so naturally the retailer prefers sides 
with a light fore-end. The shoulder of the Danish pig 
is lighter than that of the Irish. There is no doubt 
that this point could soon be remedied, but it entails 
some little trouble in the selection of premium boars, 
and it is a matter which requires most urgent atten- 
tion. 

The following recommendations are suggested as a 
means of improving the pig-raising industry in Ire- 
land : — 

(1) The farmer should be impressed with the fact 
that a steady supply of pigs would be far more profit- 
able. to him than an intermittent supply. He should 
get to depend on his farm for the food with which he 
can rear and fatten his pigs. Barley growing should 
be advocated. 

(2) If fanners could be induced to till more heavily, 
more labourers .would be kept in the country, and 
local public bodies would have to satisfy themselves 
that their cottages were, occupied ljy bona-fide 
labourers instead of independent gentlemen who have 
for years past given up labouring. 

(3) If the sanitary laws require the same drastic 
observance, as in the past, the system of allotment 
gardens might be worthy of consideration. 

(4) The potato crop is very important to pig raising 
and fanners should be advised to extend their potato 
areas. 

(5) The quality of premium boars requires stricter 
supervision, and the selection requires more careful 
consideration. 

(6) More favourable railway rates are required for 
bacon. Curers, with cheaper rates, could give better 
prices for pigs. 


APPENDIX V, 


NOTES ON THE PIG-BREEDING INDUSTRY IN CO. MONAGHAN. 
Furnished by Sir Nicholas Gosselin, .lughnamullen, Ballybay. 


I have been for years convinced of the importance 
of the pig industry and have studied it in all its 

branches as opportunities served, so that whatever I 

may say is not mere guess work or second hand infor- 
mation, but the result of continued observation and 
same practical tests. I speak only from the small 
Holders point of view and interests. 

Hie pigs in Co. Monaghan are good, and getting 
K Ve j' I * * * V ’ b j t J - , think thp number of boars 
should be doubled and might be trebled. Also I think 
we should not devote all our attention to bacon pigs, 
ihere is a good and constant market for light pork 
and I suggest the introduction of a lighter breed for 
thus trade such as the small Berkshire or small "White 
lork. They are quick growers, small eaters, and make 
the nicest pork carcase for the London market. Thev 
J a ^ ely and be ke P t in open for six 
months of the year. I believe many of our people 
would keep a pig like this who had not the inclination 
or means to keep a baconer. 

The housing and sanitary conditions in which some 
PIgS ?n e ^ ke , pt ieaves much to be desired. Some dav 
. find out . *° our cos * that it is wrong breeding 
,,r a oUi, lma S W l 10Se , a ?. eestor f for generations have led 
unhealthy unnatural lives— hundreds of them never 


walked a dozen miles in their lives. It is impossible 
that, this mode of life can go on for ever without under- 
mimng and softening the constitution of the animal. 
‘ V’ be ' ie f is that a pig should be treated more like a 
milk cow than as it is now, viz., kept in the open in 
summer when it will graze and eat any roughage that 
can be spared. Sixty years ago cattle put in the stalls 
got boiled turmps. Who p-oold do that ooiv? Samo 
will be said of pigs in 10 years I truly believe. 

Twelve years ago I began to experiment in feeding 
pigs, on raw (uncooked) food and have continued to do 
so since. I kept no accurate account though until this 
last autumn when I bought on 15th August 2 
suckers at £1 5s. each, aged about 10 weeks. I at 
J gan /™ B cabb age chopped, a little uveco, 
scalded and separated milk; the uveco was given in 
lessening quantities daily until on the 10th dav thev 
«nfl, reCei *T?u 0nly milk and cabbage, this was con- 
tinued until the mangels began to be thinned, and 
since then nothing was given but mangels and what 
cabbage was not required for household use, together 
with the separated milk. Nine weeks before slaughter 
one pound of rice was given daily to each, and in five 
weeks one pound of crushed oats was added daily for 
each ; all was given dry, without any scalding or cook- 
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The quantity of milk averaged 3 quarts per pig per 
ly at a Id. a quart given 20 weeks = 210 gallons - 


17s. 6d. 


The green food cannot be valued until the mangels 
are pulled, as they only got thinnings and cabbage that 
would have gone to waste. Since pulling on 15th 
November the average weight of mangels fed to them 
was 16 pounds each per day at 8d.' per cwt.; this 
would come to 5s. 4d. per pig. 

Per Pig. 

s. d. 

Rice meal at 9d. per stone for 9 weeks, = 3 4£ 
Bruised oats at 1/1 per stone for 4 weeks =22 
Separated milk at Id. per gal. for 20 weeks = 8 9 

Uveco at 1/2 for 10 days =07 


Summarised the feeding cost 

Uveco, 

Rice meal, 

Bruised oats. 

Mangels, 

Separated milk, 


£ 3.. d. 
...0 12 
... 0 6 9 
...0 4 4 
... 0 10 8 
... 0 17 5 


Total cost for two pigs, 


2 0 5 


In a strict farm account the price charged to the pigs, 
for bruised oats, milk, and mangels would be charged 
to the farm, and hence the actual cost of the pigs for 
feeding would be 7/11 for the two. 


APPENDIX VI. 

SUMMARY TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITIES OF BACON, HAMS, AND PORK IMPORTED 
INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1905-1914. 


Also Exports from Ireland of Fat and Store Pigs (Live). 


— 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

United States 
Denmark ... 

Canada 
Holland ... 

Other Countries* ... 

Cwts. 

3,985,849 

1,599,530 

1,499,582 

324,143 

120,846 

4,010/156 

1,597,475 

1,460,144 

359,634 

136,142 

Cwts. 

3,855,833 

1,978,092 

932,421 

449,682 

104,155 

Cwts. 

3,577,892 

2,071,354 

1,334,808 

418,493 

80,644 

Cwts. 

3,269,877 

1,823,397 

496,979 

483,389 

109,294 

Cwts. 

1,937,740 

1,810,343 

449,556 

512,450 

304,924 

Cwts. 

2,709,237 

2,137,609 

678,102 

439,709 

289,052 

Cwts. 

2,526,691 

2,340,181 

461,926 

270.977 

239,034 

Cwts. 

2,575,957 

2,341,901 

333,604 

645,740 

309,947 

Cwts. 

2,302,274 

2,714,807 

401,271 

Exports from Ireland 

863,767 

888,056 

1,025,475 

1,110,351 

1,039,593 

1,054,258 

1,142,205 

1,394,885 

1,179,841 


Exports from Ireland 
of Fat and Store Pigs 
(live)t 

Numbers. 

363,823 

Numbers. 

429,430 

Numbers. 

481,907 

Numbers. 

387,476 

Numbers. 

327,129 

Numbers. 

324,071 

Numbers. 

342,340 

Numbers. 

266,241 

Numbers. 

200,296 

Numbers. 


* The principal countries included are Russia, Sweden, and Belgium, 
t Fat and Store Pigs might be taken at about 1£ cwts. dead weight. 

was about 16 per cent, of the total. 


APPENDIX VII. 


SUMMARY TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF BACON, HAMS, AND PORK 
AND NUMBERS AND VALUES OF FAT AND STORE SWINE EXPORTED FROM IRELAND IN 
THE TEARS 1904-1918; ALSO THE PIG POPULATION AND AVERAGE PRICE OF PORK EACH 
YEAR. 


— 

Quantity 

of 

Bacon, Hams, 
and Pork 
Exported. 

Pig 

Population. 

Value of 
Bacon, Hams, 
and 
Pork 

Exported. 

Numbers 

of 

Fat and 
Store Swine 
Exported. 

Value 

of 

Fat and 
Store Swine 
Exported. 

Total Value of 
Bacon, Hams, 
and Pork, and 
Eat and Store 
Swine Exported. 

Average 

Price 

of 

Pork 
Per Cwt. 

1904 ... 

1905 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 

1908 ... 

1909 ... 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 

1913 ... 

Cwts. 

946,709 
. 863,767 

838,056 

1,025,475 

1,110,351 

1,039,593 

1,054,258 

1,142,205 

1,394,885 

1,179,841 

Numbers. 

1,316,126 

1,164,316 

1,244,193 

1,317,068 

1,217,840 

1,149,179 

1,200,005 

1,415,119 

1,323,957 

1,060,360 

£ 

2,541,696 

2,641,373 

2,804,894 

3,104,689 

3,274,279 

3,562,850 

3,841,901 

3,619,118 

4,467,502 

4,403,558 

505,247 

363,823 

429.430 

481,907 

387,476 

327,129 

324,071 

342,340 

266,241 

200,296 

£ 

1,742,039 

1,272,091 

1,478,105 

1,636,681 

1,332,258 

1,451,605 

1,332,312 

1,331,828 

1,302,053 

1,024,197 

£ 

4,283,735 

3,913,464 

4,282,999 

4,741,370 

4,606,537 

5,014,455 

5,174,213 

4,950,946 

5,769,555 

5,427,755 

i. i. 
41 10£ 

49 5£ 

50 

50 1 
48 0 

55 5 
60 3 

. 61 0 

56 1 
63 7 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


SUMMARY TABLE SHOWING THE VALUES OF EXPORTS OF LIVE AND DEAD PORK FROM 
IRELAND TO UNITED KINGDOM, AND VALUES OF IMPORTS OF DEAD PORK INTO 
IRELAND IN THE YEARS 1905 TO 1913. 



1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. | 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Exports of Live and 

£ 

3,913,464 

£ 1 
4,282,999 

£ 

4,741,370 | 

£ 

4,606,537 

£ 1 
5,014,455 | 

£ 

5,174,213 

£ 

4,950,946 

£ 

5,769,555 

£ 

5,427,755 

Dead Pork. 
Imports of Dead 
Pork. 

1,855,301 ! 

2,268,507 

2,329,890 

2,365,225 : 

2,227,742 

1 1,858,071 

2,045,346 

1,955,461 

2,298,302 

Difference in favour 
of Exports. 

2,058,163 

2,014,492 

2,411,480 

| 2,241,312 

! 

2,786,713 

j 3,316,142 

2,905,600 

3,814,094 

3,129,453 


APPENDIX IX, 


RETURN SHOWING PRICES PAID PER CWT. (DEAD WEIGHT) IN KILREA, BALLY MONEY, AND 
COLERAINE MARKETS FOR CERTAIN MONTHS. 

Furnished by Mr. S. S. Young, Bellemont, Coleraine. 


BALLYMONEY. 





Thursday : 

56s. to 58s. 3 d. 

Saturday : 

Sept. 



56s. to 58s. 

Sept. 

3rd, 1914 

Sept. 





10th, 1914 

60s. to 62s. 


12th, 1914 






17th, 1914 

58s. to 60s. 6 d. 








24th, 1914 

60s. to 63s. 

Oct. 



30 th, 

1914 

60s. to 63s. 

Oct. 

1st, 1914 

59s. to 62s. 

10th, 1914 
17th, 1914 

Oct. 





15th, 1914 

58s. to 61s. 



21st-, 

1914 

60s. to 62s. 


22nd, 1914 





28th, 

1914 



29th, 1914 

55s. to 56 Gd. 

Nov. 


Nov. 




5th. 1914 

56 s. to 58s. 

7th, 1914 

11th, 

1914 

58s. to 60s. 


12th, 1914 

60s. to 60s. 








19th, 1914 









26th, 1914 

56s. to 58s. Gd. 

Dec. 







3rd, 1914 

55s. to 57 s. 6d. 







10th, 1914 

56s. to 57s. 6 d. 




16th, 

23rd, 

1914 

1914 

52s. to 5 is. 


17th, 1914 
24th, 1914 

54s. to 56s. 

Thursday : 

„ 24th, 1914 
Saturday : 


30th. 

1914 

58s. to 60s. 


31st, 1914 

60s. to 62 s. 


J«n. 

6th, 1915 

56s. to 58s. 

Jm. 

7th, 1915 

55 s. to 58s. 




COLERAINE. 


56s. to 60s. 

58 s. to 62s. 
66s. to 60s. 
59s. to 63s. 

57 s. to 60s. 6<f. 
54s. to 58s. 
58s. to 61s. 
56s. to 60s. 
54s. to 58s. 
54s. to 58s. 6d. 
58 s. to 61s. 
56s. to 60s. 
56s. to 59s. 6 d. 
54 s. to 58s. 
52 s. to 56s 


APPENDIX X. 

RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF PIGS SOLD, AND THE PRICES PAID FOR PORK (DEAD 


WEIGHT) IN IRVINESTOWN MARKETS IN 1914. 




Number of 

Price. 



Number of 

Price. 


Date. 

Pigs. 

Per Cwt. 


Date. 

Pigs. 

Per Cwt. 






d. 




£ 



7 

January, 1914 


168 

3 

3 

0 

5 

August, 1914 



144 

3 



14 

Do. 


95 

3 

4 

0 

12 

Do. 










100 

3 


0 

19 

Do. 



49 







86 


7 

0 

26 

Do. 



185 

2 

18 

0 

4 February 


137 

3 

4 

0 

2 

September 



177 

2 

18 

0 

11 

Do. 


67 

3 

6 

6 

9 









Do. 


124 

3 

6 

0 

16 

Do. 



144 

3 

0 

0 

25 



107 

3 

2 

0 

23 

Do. 



107 

3 

2 




75 

3 

2 

0 

30 

Do. 



152 

3 

2 

6 

11 



105 

3 

3 

0 

7 

October 



131 

2 

19 

0 


Do. 


102 

3 

3 

0 

14 

Do. 



79 

3 

0 

0 


Do. 


101 

3 

2 

0 

21 

Do. 



176 

3 

0 

0 



83 

3 

2 

0 

28 

Do. 



158 

2 

19 

0 




84 


I 

0 

4 

November 










71 

3 

2 

0 

11 

Do. 



139 

3 

0 

0 




46 

3 

0 

0 

18 

Do. 



160 

3 

0 

0 


Do. 


79 

2 

19 

0 

25 

Do. 



136 

2 

19 

0 



96 

2 

17 

0 

2 

December 



155 

2 

18 


13 

Do. 


oo 

2 

17 

0 

9 

Do. 



196 

2 

17 

0 




33 

2 

15 

0 

16 

Do. 





15 



Do. 


72 

2 

IS 

0 

23 

Do. 



41 

3 

0 

0 



78 

2 

19 

0 

30 

Do. 



190 




10 

Do. 


63 

3 

0 

0 







17' 

Do. 


85 










24 Do. 
1 Jnlv 


118 

2 

16 

0 

The above is a true Return from my books for the Year 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

"lo. 


118 

76 

107 

2 

14 

13 

13 

0 



W. Duncax, 




11 


2 

0 



Weigh Master, 



29 

IV,. 


131 

2 

14 

0 


Irvinestown Market- 


- 






Feb. 2, 1915. 
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Index to Minutes of Evidence. 


—Breeding of Pigs : 

Large York Breed. 

Suitability for Southern Curing Trade, pp. 2, 28, 
29, 77, '79, 128. 

Good results from crossing with ordinary Irish 
sows, pp. 19, 32, 58, 58. 

Large "White Ulster Pig. 

Features which commend it to Northern Curers : 
— Quick fattening qualities, depth of side, want 
of hair, pp. 66, 67, 100, 106. 

Objection to the breed by Southern Curers, pp. 
3, 29, 123. 

Large Black Pigs. 

Not favoured by Southern Curers, pp. 3, 79, 55. 

Department’s Scheme for Improvement of, pp. 5, 
37, 117. 

Insufficiency of present Premium, pp. 5, 72, 
102, 117, 119. 

Difficulty of securing sufficient applicants for 
premiums allotted in certain counties, pp. 71. 
83, 92, 102, 108, 122. 

Boars. 

Inferior use of, pp. 25, 81. 58. 

Sows. 

Inferior use of, 27, ,58, 105, 115. 

Danger from In-breeding, pp. 24, 29, 57, 85, 87, 117. 


II.— Feeding of Pigs : 

Experiments on, pp. 19, 28, 55, 58, 61, 01, 110. 

Results of at Clonakilty Agricultural Station, 
p. 14. 

Experiments earned out fay Co. Agricultural 
Committees, pp. 101, 103,' 111. 

Potatoes as Pig-feeding, p. 2, 19, 24, 35, 36, 40, 48, 
46, 51, 52, 68, 103, 107, 110. 

In Connaught, dependence of feeders on, pp. 34, 
35, 86, 87, 40, 44. 

In Ulster, market price determines whether sold 
or fed to pigs, 97, 101, 108, 110, 117. 

Indian Corn. 

Use of meal for pig-feeding, pp. 5, 20, 21, 22, 
81, 34, 49. 

Barley. 

Advantage of growing more for pig consumption, 
pp. 87, 71, 120. 

Milk. 

Value of separated milk for pig-feeding, pp. 11, 
14, 29, 49, 53 , 62, 91. 107. 

Choice of feeding to calves, pp. 62 , 86, 104. 

Forage Crops. 

Possibility of fattening pigs on, during summer 
months, p. 80. 

System of Feeding Practised in. 

(a) Connaught, pp. 36, 37, 41, 48, 49, 50. 

(b) Ulster, pp. 108, 111, 115, 117. 


II.— Breeding of Pigs— continued. 

Feeding in Summer and Winter, pp. 14, 120. 

Uncooked Foods, pp. 14, 22, 23, 26, 31, 53, 60, 61, 
62, 108. 

Experience of feeding on a large scale, pp. 17, 
22, 83. 

Value of Manure from Pigs, pp. 26, 87. 


III. — Marketing : 

Live Weight System of Selling. 

Advantages of, pp. 17, 19, 23, 37, 57. 

Fixing of “ cuts ” on Pigs, pp. 25, 28, 31, 83, 60. 

Disadvantage from clashing of Fairs, pp. 2, 46, 
49, 73. 

Discouraging effect of the sudden fluctuations 
in Pork Prices, pp. 1, 31, 55, 56, 89. 

Trade in the Shipping of Live Pigs, pp. 25, 28, 
59, 112. 

Annual numbers exported, pp. 25, 128. 

System of Marketing Dead Pigs, pp. 40, 41, 107, 
109, 116. 

Variation in Price between Markets following 
EACH OTHER, pp. 98, 105. 

Effect of Large and Small Markets on Price, 
pp. 100, 104, 105. 

Fines made for Injury to Carcases, pp. 94, 97, 98. 

Lack of Discrimination in Price for Quality of 
Pork, p. 14. 


IV. — Causes of Fluctuation in the Numbers of Pigs 
Fed in Ireland : 

Abnormal Shrinkage of Numbers in 1913, pp. 5, 17, 
21, 25, 28, 30, 36, 37, 40, 56, 62, 70, 82, 
100. 108, 104, 112, 114. 

General Factors contributing to Fluctuations : — 

(1) Difficulty in obtaining Labour — small holders 
less handicapped, pp. 51, 54, 57, 60, 69, 86, 
104. 

No difficulty in obtaining labour, pp. 51, 58, 82. 

(2) Conditions nf Marketing (see Marketing). 

(3) Store Cattle Raising and Poultry-keeping 
found more profitable, pp. 35, 57, 61, 83, 85, 
97, 101, 115. 

(4) Lack of accommodation for pigs attached to 
Rural District Council cottages, pp. 12, 31, 
36, 40, 41, 48, 45, 59, 71, 85, 94, 111. 

(5) Effect of Sanitary Restrictions in Towns, pp. 
2, 14, 20, 31, 69, 83, 88, 89, 94. 

(6) Defective bousing on small holdings, 86, 37, 
57. 
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